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PEE FACE. 


The preparation of a Gazetteer of these Provinces very early 

received attention at the hands of the East 

The Gazetteer in 1 80S. ' 

India Company. In the year 1803, the year 
of the siege of Aligarh and the battle of Dehli which gave the 
upper Duab to the British, we find the Court of Directors writing 1 
to the “ Department for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces' * 
regarding a work of the nature of a Gazetteer, in the following 
words:—“ In order to enable the Company's Historiagrapher to 
complete a general history of the British affairs in the East In¬ 
dies, and as we moan that the plan of a work should compre¬ 
hend the history of India and $uob part of that of China as is 
connected with our trade, and also the progress of our trade in 
general, we direct that such of our servants as may be in situa¬ 
tions to promote this public work be instructed to transmit to you, 
for the purpose of being forwarded to us, such information on the 
chronology, geography, government, laws, political revolutions, 
the progressive stages of the arts, manufactures, and sciences, and 
of the fine arts, and particularly on the former and present state of 
internal aud foreign trade, as they may be in stations to afford, or 
may from time to time be able to collect,” Little, however, was 
done to carry out these instructions by the District authorities, who 
found their hands fully occupied with their ordinary duties. In 
1828, the East India Gazetteer, by Walter Hamilton, was published 
in London ; this was followed by the Agra and Bengal Gazetteer in 
1841-42, and by Thornton’s laborious aud accurate volumes iu 1854. 
None of these compilations are of much practical use, for they all 
labour under the disadvantage of an attempt at comprehensiveness, 
without having had materials to complete any single subject that 
one should ordinarily expect to find in the pages of a Gazetteer. 
More especially connected with the North-Western Provinces are 

1 Proc, Hoard, 38lh ftVnuny, 1805, Ko. M, Irom loiter of the Court of Directors, dated 
auto 3uue,wo3. 
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the notes on M Thornton’s Gazetteer,” collected by Mr. G. Dale, C.S., 
in 1804, which are still in manuscript, and 
The Hisirick Memoirs ^ ger j es Q f district memoirs set Oil foot by 

Sir IV. Muir whilst Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces. 

The idea of a series of district memoirs was first started by 
Mr, Thomason, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Agra. In 1844 
he sketched out an elaborate plan for their preparation, the re¬ 
sult of which was that we possess memoirs of Budaou, Aligarh, 
Cawnpur, and Fatih pur, all written previous to the mutiny. In 
]3f>8 the Government of India called attention to the compilation 
of the Central Provinces’ Gazetteer, and desired that steps should 
he taken to initiate a similar work for the North-Western Pro¬ 


vinces. One con sequence of this was that Mr. Thomason’s plan 
of a series of district memoirs was revived, and the instructions 
issued by him were again commended 1 to the attention of District 
Officers, with a view to carry out the entire “ Scheme of an Histori¬ 
cal and Statistical Report for every District in these Provinces.” 
Mr. Thomason’s instructions give so completely the main features 
of the plan of the district memoir as distinguished from the Gazet¬ 
teer that I quote them here, with the additions made in 18G8 :— 

11 1st It veiy (lcJinblc to collect together all llic statistical information wlucli line been 
nejuired ilurinj; the late uenieiucnt, tq throw It into a convenient form, and publish it for 
generalinformation. The object of the. atuluU iking is strictly practical. It should form an 
rdllcial history uf each district, and contain all that will oliable the public odiccia of Govern¬ 
ment to understand tho peculiarities of the district and conduct its administration. 

’2wl. That- -dtouH ho« separate volume for each district m at picsent constituted. 

3irl. Each vulumo should consist of three parts—Ihe Nauvithc, the Tabular, and the 
Gctipaaptiical. 

4 fh Tlif- Famine portion should comprise in the flisfc place a general account of tho 
■alioie distner, it-, rmtuui, features cnliabilities, history, before oiu acquisition o) tho country 
and -ir,ce, as far ns cm bo known ; when it assumed its present limits, what changes have 
ueuim 1 In the Judicial, Magisterial, or Revenue jurisdictions. Lists of Judge p, Collectors, ami 
Mav-ltatc", ^Ululates of n'-smmng charge. Dates of introduction of special nwnirtw, e g, 
ispi cial Corn bji=s ion under flcguLition I, 1821. Mufc-o Deputy Collectoio, Com mission under 
III., 1523. Drtc- on which changes of system took effect, such ns cessation of xiowera of Provin- 


ual Court-, conferment of Criminal Powers on Session Judges, &c. 

r oih Lot. J. dhisiun b honl(l he stated,—per-, uunalw, tehsecls, thaminliB, moonsiffiecs Those 
m.v. tamcnlently be tabulated m the body of tiic narrative, find should show the pcigunnnhs, Scc. t 
generapliicnllv arranged from muth-west to south-east, and the ruca, junnaa, population of each. 

6th. 1 M>n generals the account should proceed to details, pcrgunnali hy peigunnnh, arranged 
in the erder in which iln-y stand m the table. 


J by Cir., bf.-W. P. Govt, No 2790 of June 23rd, i 860 . 
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The fiscal history of cadi porgntinah should be given—former assessments as con 
trusted with the present, A correct jumiua wnsilhakce, from the commencement of our rule 
to the present time, would be most curious, if it could he given. This should ho according to 
the Ptislce year up to 1 8 to-41* and after that the conuncicinl year, Theic should also be a 
note of all sunjs remitted as irrecoverable from first to last, with mention of the year for which 
and in which t emitted, 

81ft. The tenures should he described and classed, as accurately aa may be, and all 
poculiai ities of the agricultural population shown, their tribe ur caste, early history, present 
state, rank, and character. 

9(l‘ The chief towns should be mentioned, their size, products, rise, former state, present 
state, probable prospects. 

10*A Any remarkable suits or proceedings should bo noticed, the dissolution of old farms 
or talookns, the fall of old influential families, or the rise of new ones, effects of the special 
commission, general effect of Revenue and Judicial system whenever observable, as transferring 
property from one class of men to another. 

H fh. The fullest paiHoniara should bo given regarding the last settlement,—when oom- 
mcnocd, by whom conducted, when completed, and cm what principle, how It has subsequently 
worked. Settlement reports should be printed entire in an appendix, 

12 ih. Statistical information should be given regarding education, the number of schools 
and scholars, the subjects taught, and emoluments of teachers 

19th. Means of improvement, rivers capablo of being turned to account for purposes of 
irrigation or navigation; markets which might bo opened by new roads ; tanks, reservoirs, bunds 
Which might he formed ; drainage whore required. 

14fh. All the authorities on which the statements aro based should be carefully given ; 
whether hooks, ofllcial records, or personal observation. 

The compiler will bavo the reports of tho former and present settlements, and such papers 
as the published narratives of events in 1857-58, census leports, pnpers regarding famines, the 
volume of Selections from the Revenue Records of the North-Western Provinces in 1818 , 
published by tho Foreign Department in 1806, and such like. 

The effects of tho rnutiuy year and of subseqneat proceedings upon property, and upon 
mij classes of tho community chiefly affected thereby for bettor or for worse, should ho clearly 
brought cut. All leading events materially touching the people, or the administration of auy 
Depirtment, such as families, ft jods, extensive hail-storms, epidemics, should he traced. Curious 
and important information might also bo obtained as to the courao of pricos-ourront from Veiy 
early times to the present. • 

Tho leading effects of canal-irrigation should be noticed on the habits and growth of the 
population, on the spring level of tho country and on the climate , similarly, changes m the 
amount and direction of tho local or general trade, both export and import, since the introduction 
of railways ; tho growth of new towns and kusbas, the decline of old ones ; any symptoms of tho 
change in population from agricultural occupations to urban life aud trade, or vice oorsd j growth 
or dccicase of jungles, forest trees, &c., and all each matters. The tabular portion should contain 
all necessary statistics of aLen, population, revenue, education, mortuary returns, and tho like. 

The area table, besides tho ordinary entries of cultivated, fallow, and barren waste, will 
show details of irrigated aud unirrignled land, tho latter boiug distinguished Into wlmt is irrigated 
from wolls, canals, and other sources. 

The population table should show, if possible, the returns of every previous census, with such 
particulars of caste and employment aa may bo available, The number of souls m towns con¬ 
taining above 5,000 should be stated. 

The revonue table should give the results by porganualiH, with tho rate of Incidence on tho 
total, malgoozuree, and cultivated areas, and the assessment of former settlements should, ns far 
us possible, be given, 
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Tl.c present work undertaken 


lieu-one from other sources fclnn hind assessment should also ho noted. 

The education table should contain a list of all colleges, sellouts, and village schools, with 
the average attendance at- the time bang. 

The raorttiruy table will contain nil details available from the time the returns wove first act 
on foot 

Tiitro should be a, mail for each tch^eelce or ptrgiuinah showing chief towns, nnukets, tuul 
police pe-U, and the outline of the revenue and civil subdivisions, tho customs line, ennuis 
and rajlwbaa, railnays, and mam rondo." 

The only result of tlieso instructions between 1868 and 1874 has 

been fclie publication of three District 
Memoirs—the Bulandsbahr District, by 
Knar Laclmiau Singh ; Mutln*a> by Mr. F, S, Growse, C.S. ; and 
Debra Dim, bv Mr. G. Williams, C.S. The first part of the Gh&aipur 
Memoir, by Mr. Wilton Oldham, C.S., has also been published, 
Up to 1871 nothing had been done, and early in that year tho 
Lieutenant-Governor, dissatisfied with the progress that had been 
made, directed me to collect materials for a work which should 
form a connecting link between the elaborate District Memoir and 
the slight notices to he found iu books like “ Thornton’s Gazetteer.” 

I was referred to the Berars’ Gazetteer as affording a fair example 
of what was intended, and directed to give in the fewest words a 
description of each district, its products, and its people in such a 
way as not to trespass on the ground assigned to the District History 
that was still expected from every district. Details of every kind 
were to be avoided, results alone were to be indicated, and a limit 
was to be placed to the length of each district notice consistent 
with the position allotted to the Gazetteer in the general scheme. 

Acting on these instructions, in April, 1871, I drew up and cir¬ 
culated to all District Officers a series of 
queries 1 on the points concerning which 
information was considered necessary ; and again in March, 1872 
in consequence of instructions received from the Government of 
India, certain additional queries were also sent to the same officers. 
Doth of these are given below, the queries of 1872 being noted by 
brackets :— 

PART I—GEOGRAPHY OF THE DISTRICT. 


Gmtteor Queries, 


miles 


1. Name the (brinet or tract In English and Vernacular; its boundaries; area In squava 
snml acres, natmal div-j=ion 9 , a, i, lto lowlands and uplands, admiiiistralivo divisions. 


1 *»- ed on rim Admiralty Manual of tfetaufe Inquiry and too instructions i 3sile a 

by the Royal Gcjgiuphieal Societv, 
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niicioiH nnd existing, as sukdrs, mahals, parganahs, &e ; Its Ihanas and nmnsifls, arranged from 
north-west to south-east; tlic configuration of die distilct and its superficial appearance, v bo¬ 
ther wooded or bare., incrcage or decrcnae of jungle, waato, and “usar.” 

2. Mountains, lulls, Lb dr names, arrangement, and direction, height, form, and slope, 
Plains may bo divided into undulated and levci, marshy and dry, cultivated and waste, Bandy, 
loamy, or black soil. Give the jungles and ravines, iheir size and dncctiou, with any plans 
that umy have been proposed for the reclamation of wnate, 

3. Rivera and canals, their origin, course, recipients, affluent^, velocity, uses for naviga¬ 
tion or irrigation; large towns or marts on each bank, from their entry Into Che district or tract. 
Remarks are solicited on the formation of the beds, of rivers, the soil of the beds, rock, sand, 
clay, or vegetable mould, action by erosion or diluvion; alluvion; any remarkable chura or 
islands, and the rules observed in settling disputes between uparian proprietors. 

Nature of the banks— shoh mg, abrupt mgently sloping; any rapids, eddies, sinking of 
the river into n subterranean channel, shoals, locks, ferries, fords in tlio rains, height of re- 
maiknblc Hoods nbovo ordinary level, inundation, a cause of fertility or not, whether sand or 
loam is deposited, quality of the water whero analysed, colour and temperature; how long and 
how far nnvigablo for vessels of 100 ninuiuls burthen mid upwards. 

Canals ,—Give their length and how far used for irrigation, navigation, and ns sources of 
wator-pawera, Una the deterioration of the land from the efflorescence of “roh" followed their 
introduction into your district ? Local trade returns of canal navigation and irrigation would 
be interesting. Tlia liistury, when recorded, when opened, what projects arc still Incomplete. 

Lakes, Jhlts, flc.—Tlicir form, length, breadth, circumference, surface, depth, colour, 
temperature, affluents, outlets, currents, remarkable phenomena, effect on health. 

The uses to which tho water of the district is put, if any, will be entered under the heads 
of navigation, irrigation, nnd fisheries. 

[The rivers navigable during the rainy Benson by boats of the smallest burden used for 
commcror, stating wknt that burden m. Also iukl to the same whether any lakes are navign- 
bla at all seasons of the year or not, and by boats of what size; and indicate the lines of drain¬ 
age, noting any succession of jhile or miushcs by which tlia surface-water finds its way 
through or out of the district j 

4. Railway stations in or nearest to the district and their distance from the sudder or 
principal station; the principal roads of commercial oc military importance, their length, and 
direction, tables of distances from the principal station of nil places having over 2,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, or which fioin any particular reason will find a plnco in the Provincial Gazetteer; rclat- 
ivo importance of the lines of gommunicatiou j markets requiring new' roads or which might 
be improved by local public works, 

[Mention the prlucipnllincs of roads la the district, with their total mileage and annual 
cost, distinguishing betweeu thoso under tho Public Works nnd those under local management. 
Are there any other means of communication such as railways or canals? If eg, their mileage, 
and in the case of canals a brief flccouut of tho history, traffic, profit, length and depth, ia 
required. Have any large markets or centres of industiy Bp rung up upon the principal routes 
of traffic? Can you mention imy cases of small railway stations having rapidly grown Into 
eeciU of commerce? Pleaso obtain from tho railway authorities tho amount of traffic— i.e., 
number of passengers and weight of good3-which tho district supplies to tho railway stations, 
if any, within it. 

G. Do the ciops suffice for tho local wants only, or are there any important supplies ex¬ 
ported? If ao,is there evidence of any accumulation of coin taking place in consequence of 
the bnlnnco of trndo being in favour of the district. In what manner are such accumulations 
employed, i.c., whether hoarded, used as ornaments by tho women, or employed aa capital in 
trade, manufactures, or the improvement of lands? State tho current rates of interest in (a) 
small transactions, where an article is given in pawn ns security t (6) In largo transactions, 
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with .a ni'irtgiiic upon movable property; (7?) ditto, with mortgage upon house Of lands, 00 
in potty agricultural advances up in personal security; 0) ditto, with a lien upon the cropn, 
awl (f) afro state what would be considered a lair return for money invested in buying an 
i -I ate. Are there any large Native banking ca tab li slim cuts in tlic district, or arc luflns chiefly 
conducted by village -diopkciperi? 

6 Give a li t of any important societies or institutions in the dktiict, fe, educational 
e^tablidinunt-, literary .md political aoeieilcs, establishments for relief of the poor, ftnd rcligi* 
nii e tiblisluucnts for the maintenance orapreadof their respective tenets Also state the 
nn.ubcr of printing pna-ps in the district, with the language in winch they print. 

Gives fciitemeiu shewing the number of Magisterial Couifs, number of Civil Courts, 
including I'cienue Courts and Deputy Collectors empowered to hear lent suits, mid muuber of 
Covi minted Officer^ at weak throughout the year fui the following years :■—1B03, oi first year 
of which record,remain, 1850-51, IhCn-Ul, and 1870-71.] 

PAItT II.—PRODUCTIONS OF THE DISTRICT. 

1. Lists In Vernacular ami English ■>£ any remarkable animals in your district j any large 
Boris of game; the number of deaths of men aud cattle from wild animals and snakes for any 
year; what system of rewards exist foi then destruction 1 any trade in birds, skins of wiki 
an Inn Is, wild fowl, Ac. 

3. Any particular breeds of horned cattle ; deapiibe them, their use and price. The cost 
of thebultwcks oulinarily used for agricnltuul purpmcsitiynnr district of hoiscs, stud and mmvo, 
inode of breeding, feeding, &c , comparivin between cost anil practical value of both Detail 
any schemes that have been adopted for improving the breed, such as Importation of bulls ami 
stallions, and the results ; same as to sheep, goats and onmcK 

3. Names in English and Vernacular of the ilsli usually caught and used in your district for 
food or oil ; appliances for catching Hum j in uh.it rivers, and. nt what times ; to \vlmt extent 
is fl'h connuncd for food, and by wlut classes ; its puce. 

4. Scientific botany need not be attempted Give the names in English ami Vernacular 
of the principal crops grown in ymir district, their average produce per acre, and value, season 
of sowing and reaping, and the cost of production per acre (including rent of hmd) ; — 

(u) Ceicals-as wheat, barlty, rice, &c, 

(!t) Pulsta—ns peas, gram, Al¬ 
fa) Fibred—as hemp, river weed, cotton, munj 

(d) Oil-seeds—as tili, mustard, Ac, 

(e) Dye,—n< indigo, eafllnwer, &o. 

(f) Millcl-v—as.Indian-corii, b&jrn, &e. 


(?) Gulden aC3ttables—-as ginger, pepper, potatoes, melons, Ac, 

(h) Miscellaneous-“Rngiir-cano, pan, opium. 

Name the varieties uf rice grown where it is the staple rain-crop, tl 10 time of mowing and 
cutting each crop. Give ns near ns you can the area under cultivation 0 f each kind named. 
The export of oil and fceed-i, any jungle pi educe. 

[5. Note any imprm -moots which have taken place in the quality of the staple C iop grown 
or any extension of Us cultivation which has taken place in the i a , t twenty years. Have stipe ’ 
nor cereals been substituted for inferior ? Oi lias there been any increase m cotton or other 
cultivation, followed by decrease of food-grain-*? Mention the different names of the stank 
crop m the various stages of its growth, flora the seed until it is cooked, a «d the m c nam t ions 
solid and liquid, made from it, with the local prices of these preparations in standard measurce* 
Give the present wages of coolies (1871-72), agricultural day-labourers, a mith Sj bricklayers’ 
nnd carpenters, a a compared with wages since 1850 Compile from the price-lists Urn preset 
prku.s of the^atuple crops of your district compared with past times, going back ns far ns pos¬ 
sible : those for 1850, Ut. 0 . and 1870-71 Bhonld b S given. Append a copy of the relltJ of 
zuod prices for the last teu year a called for by tho Secretary of State iu (In. 
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6 . Please state the local weights and measures o£ time, of grain, of solids, of liquids, of 
fils t a lice, ami of land, with tlieir equivalents m English weights and measures. Is your district 
Rubied to blights, floods, or droughts ? If bo, give an account oE them, their causes, action, mid 
extent, and the remedies used or capable of being used to counteract them. Give a Bliort ac¬ 
count of the last great famine in your distiict, its local onuses and seventy, the maximum prices 
of food, and a monthly return of prices from its beginning to its close State whether piices 
have returned again to their ordinaiy lutes, Givo an idea as to the point of distress, and na 
to the local rales of pilcca at which you consider that famine-rates are reached m the dis¬ 
trict, amt Government relief operations become necesaaiy. Are the means of external cnmuiu- 
mcatlon of the district with other pmts of the country sufficient to avert the extremity of 
famine by importation?] 

7, Cost and sources of building roatcihls, vis., stone, brick, wood,lime, &a j quarries, their 
management, use, cost of produce, &c.; kunkur, eta avci.ige co»t per 10 J cubic feet stacked on 
a road, aosfc of metalling ft road por nnle 12 feet wide and a inches deep, [Give nn account of 
any mutes m tint disli'.ct, either i roiked at present, or which have hec-n irurAvd itt former 
times. And an account of any industries carried on under Emopcnn supervision, with the 
number of lnbuureis employed oi- profits yielded ; also the estimated annual value of both 
European and Native manufactures in che district.] 

PART III.—THE INHABITANTS 03? THE DISTRICT. 

1. Give the population of each town in the list for insertion in the Provincial Gazetteer. 
Distribution generally into town and country in the district; eampaie with former census in 
18(54, with such corrections ns to caste utid employment given in tliu census of 1BG5 ns further 
enquiries in your district may have occasioned; road over the accounts of the castes in your 
district given in Elliot's Races of the North-Western Provinces, in your Ubravy, and see what 
additions or corrections yon can make Give a sketch of tho system of punehayuta iu your 
district; local institutions j local oIRccia, as chowdrioa of trade, &c , liow far they nre recog¬ 
nized and utilized. [Any symptoms of a change from agricultural to urban life mul trade, or 
vice versa ] Kind of food, amount, and cost, used by each qIubb of society, such as labourets, 
petty traders, mahajuns, &c. 

2. Houses for dwelling, style, cost, and appearance ; Qvcrnqo number of occupant's to enoh 
house among the urban and rural inhabitants. Usual style adopted f u buildings foT worship. 

3 . Any peculm-dialects spoken in your district; a vocabulary including the numerals, 
names of relationship, and the rnoic common articles of daily use wunid be acceptable, 

4 . Tenures of land; describe and classify those in your district In connection with Section 
2 of Part II., describe the mole of husbandry, tlig implements used ; [exports and imports of 
agricultural produce, increase and decrease of cultivated men, condition of the agricultural 
clauses ; changes of proprietaiy right;] the dissolution of old farnii and talookai, tlio fall of nlej 
influential families and rise of new ones; nil peculiarities of the agricultural population,their 
tribe and caBte, early history, present state, rank, and character should be shown for the district, 

[5. Does the district contain any wide uncultivated paaturc-grouuds ? If so, givo their 
situation, extent, and yearly vnlue, Are there many people in the district who lire by pastur¬ 
ing cattle iu the forest ? Mention any important facts regarding the material condition of the 
cultivators. Wliat would popularly be called a large, n middle-sized, and a small bolding for a 
peasant ? State the extent of land cultivable by a single plough, nml whether the plough keepa 
one or two pair of oxen at work. Would a holding of five ncios enable a cultivator to liroaa 
well as eight rupees a. month would ? Are the peasantry gencralty iu debt? Are the lauds 
chiefly held by tenants-nt-will, or by cultivators with a right of occupancy under Act X. of 
1859 ? Mention, if possible, the proportion of tho latter to the former, and of both to cultiva¬ 
tors holding lit fixed rates. Wiiafc proportion of the district is held by email proprietors who 
occupy and cultivate their own lands without either a zemindar above them, or a sub-holder or 
labourer of any sort under them ? 
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6, Giro a ii«fc of the implements, cattle, and tool? required to cnltivnto tlio amount of 
land a. plough can till, and the amount of capital represented by the implements mid entile 
Whit are the approximate numbers of landless, unskilled day-labourers In your district, and to 
what caste da thry principally belong? Do they hire themselves to any extent as field-labour¬ 
ers ? If 'O, are tliry paid in money or kind, and at what rate by the day, with season of tlio 
year ? Aro women and children largely employed in fleld-1 b*ur ? What wages do they get ? 
Mention the rates of lent nf the different vaneties o£ land, with a brief explanation of its crop- 
hearing qualities, and also pare any old pirgamih rates that may exist lias Aot X, of 185‘J 
resulted in a general enhancement of rents? Give any statistics bearing on this that you 
know of Are runs paid in money nr in kind ? Is manure generally used in the district ? If 
so, state the cost and amount nocc'airj for e.ieb Crop. la irrigation geneml, and extensively 
practised ? fine its east per ncrc Are lauds allowed to Ho fallow ? What «ystcui of rotation 
of Crops is pracii-ed in jnnr district ?] 

7. Trade returns, where already eollcohd They tony be taken for each town from tlio 
octroi returns, where that Hystc-m has been intruducui• where details cannot be given, give the 
exports and mi pat is iu general. Remarkable fairs when and where held, ami principal articles 
sold 

8 , Manufactures, with a short notice of their value for export and as a, branch of trad*, 
ami the condition, retrograding or otherwise, of those engaged in them 

9 . The total laud-revenue of the district; incidence on total area, on cultivated and cul¬ 
tivable arcus, Make a short comparison with formes assessments, as shown by sales for 
arrears uf land-rc-vcnuc , general transfer of propuetary nglit , puce at sales of lands under 
assessment. The other sources of revenue will be taken from Lhe departmental reports , 

lu. Lxisting modes of irrigation from wells, tanks, canals ; means of improvement; wa¬ 
ter in yonr district capable of being utilized for this purpose ; effects of canal irrigation on ilio 
haLita and growth oi the people, epmig level of the country, and on the olhuntc ; nny remarks 
os to irrigation mid it-? Improvement, 


[it. McntLn any towns with a large community living by river traffic. Stato also the 
principal commodities carried on the river, mid the trade which supports the river towns, Arc 
non-navigabio rivers used as a motive powei for turning mills, or could they be so employed ? 
fan you give an estimate of the proportion of the population living by navigation, by J1 dicries, 
or by miy other of the river industries of the dutiict? Do Christianity ami the Brahma 
RuruaJ effect their principal settlements among the town or rur.il population ? Are there any 
agricultural ullages of Native Christians ? If an, please describe their formation, present oon- 
dition, and degree of success Kindly fmnidi a bri v f account of the progress of the Buihiuu 
isuiuaj in the district. Is the Muhammadan leligiun making further progress among the peo¬ 
ple? Are there any district sects of MuauUuans, as Wahabis or PauiAHla, ami if bo, are they 
actively fanatical, well off, or poor /} 


12. It is not expected that local compilers will <lo more than collect local traditions ; there 
will be no ueccssiiy f„r more than n refcieneo to printed works, or for consulting general 
works on uislory. What is wanted is what can bo collected from the people themselves; ac¬ 
counts of any remarkable places or persons; collections of inscriptions on nathnnns, durgnha, 
tomba. Sec ,, the local legend connected with them will be very useful. The unwritten history 
of the district floating about in the storic B of the people should bo recorded. 

13. Of all towns above 5,000 inhabitants a detailed description la required, and nleo of all 
i owns having such historical or antiquarian associations as to entitle them to a place in thu 
Provincial Ga?etteer. A Bfaglit notice of those bo tween 2,0uo and fi.ooo inhabitant is alono 
wijmred. There are not many towua containing 5,000 Inhabitants in each tahsildari, bo that 
there cun be no excuse for an imperfect deacripUun The requirements are name of town and 
pnrganah, and tahsildurj within which it u situated, population, distance from the sudder * 
station, roahalias, dm, vat ion of the name of the town and Us muhaliag, date and circum- 
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of its foundation ; arc there .any remarkable events or persons connected with it ? ita 
prnj'j’ts'j, comparative importance in ilifTcrent times, decadence 01 advance, and (heir causes •, 
public buildings, local InstilnLions, maikcds, trade, and ninmifactmea : municipal stntisllca ; 
ancioiiL bnildinRR nnd their legends , diameter of the piipulnlton and its composition. A greater 
part of this information will have been collected in answering the preceding queries. All mat¬ 
ters of general interest should be recorded, 

I carried on the work connected with tlie Gazetteer in addition 
to my other duties as Judge of the Small Cause Court until July, 
1872. The queries circulated by the Government of India in 1872 
Were drawn up by Mr. AY. W. Hunter, Director-General of Sta¬ 
tistics, and formed the foundation of a general design for an Im¬ 
perial Gazetteer. This work was then adopted as a part of the 
scheme, and its position is thus referred to in the resolution in¬ 
augurating the new undertaking :— 

“ Meanwhile the Provincial Gazetteers have reached a stage which Imperatively demands 
flume uniform system and some guiding Authority, It eccuis to the Governor-General iu 
Council tlml the time hns conic for taking definite steps to ensure lh.it uniformity of plan 
without 'which It is hopeless to look for n successful issue from so widely extended a statistical 
operation. It is desirable that a large amount of individual freedom should be permitted to 
each of the Local Governments, but it is absolutely necessary that each of the Provincial 
GnzettPer.s should contain the materials requisite for the comparative statistics of the empire. 
Without n central guiding authority, economy and uniformity arc alike impossible. The 
Governor-General in Council is of opinion that this central control can best bo obtained by the 
Govennuoill availing itself of the suggestions contained m Mr Hunter's plan, and by seeming 
lor tiro execution of the design the supervision of the designer.” 

As forming a portion of this design, the work has received iny 
undivided attention since July, 1872, and the delay in printing the 
first volume has mainly been due to the difficulties connected 
with the adoption of an uniform system of transliteration of native 
names, The system prescribed by the Government of India has 
at last been definitively laid down as the one to be followed in 
these Provinces, 1 and any discussion as to its merits or demerits is 
out of place here. In the present volume I have followed the spell¬ 
ing adopted in tbe rules issued by the Government of India 2 in 1870 
and the list of postal towus drawn up by Mr. Hunter. These rules 
were circulated in the early part of 1872 with a memorandum by 
Mr. Hunter containing “ Heads of information required for. the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India ,f already noticed, and as portions of 
the present volume were printed before the revision of the rules 

1 G. O. (N.-W, P.) No. 2286 A., tinted 25fch September, 1874. 

M In lettei Home Department, Government of India, No. 1113 of February 28 , 1870 , 

2 
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was taken iu hand, the adoption throughout of the rules of 1870 
was sanctioned by Government. The revised rules of 1872 do not 
materially differ from those of 1870, and as they are now in force 1 
I give them here 

RULES FOR TRANSLITERATION, 

$ vcr y } e u e r in the vernacular must he uniformly represented by a certain letter in 
the Homan character as follows 

Vowels. 


Persian. 

Devanagari. 

Roman. , 

PRONONCrA'rtON. 

Initial. 

Non-initial. 

Initial. 

Non-initial. 




1 

' (zabar) 


not expressed. 

a 

As in woman. 

1 

» 


I 

(i 

» 

father. 


,(7.0r) 

* 

f 

i 


bit. 


is 

* 

*1 

i \ 


machine. 


■» (pesh) 

3 

sQ 

1 

u 

)) 

pull. 


s 

} 

3i 

C\ 

u 1 


rude. 

i 

A l 

2° r * 

<1 

- 1 

a 

» 

grey. 

✓ 

>1 

s / ] 

i or ^ ] 


Ss 

1 

ai 


aisle. 


} 

% 

T 

0 

jj 

: 

hole. 

$ 

/ 

s 


*» 

T 

an 

As on in house (nearly), 
being a combination of 
the a and n abovo. 


Consonants. 


Persian. 

Devanagari. 

Roman, 

V 

s? 

b 

a 


hh 

G 

- ^ i 

ch 

l Gazette, N.’W. P., Oatsfeqr 3, 1874, pp, 1752-33, 
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The only practical difficulty met with has been the consider¬ 
able number of eases where the spelling of the name of a town 1 
has not yet been so established as to leave room for no doubt as 
to which form is correct. In many instances educated natives 
differ as to the form which the Hindi letters should assume when 
transliterated into Urdu. In these cases the rule lias been followed 
of transliterating words having a Sanskrit origin as they appear 
in Hindi, and words derived from Persian and Arabic as they occur 
in Urdu. Again, an unusual source of difficulty is presented by 
writers changing the spelling so as to suit some fanciful derivation 
of the name that they have evolved for themselves—a practice, 
however, not unknown iu the west. Words such as Raja and tlio 
terminations *nbad and -pur have not been accentuated, though 
they should properly he written Raja, -abaci, -pur. The termina¬ 
tion -Sink in proper names as Ram »Sinh, Ac,, will lie found as 
-Singh, though the correct transliteration would show - Sink , This 
has been done as the spelling adopted is well established and more 
closely represents the true sound than the other. Jamima is the 
correct form of Jamna; but as I have found it most commonly writ¬ 
ten in the latter form, I have retained it. Pathpur is no doubt the 
correct form for the common Futtehpore; but the people here 
universally insert an l i between the first and second syllable, and 
pronounce ihc w ord Vathipur, or more corrcct\y patfopur. There 
are a fow other similar cases of a slight departure from the strict 
rules of transliteration which arc noted elsewhere, as nmn for man 

(mauiul),/f«c/u:/^forWzc/ia f /u^/raforpaH-fl,/«mA:?6;«forteto, 

Sec. Tie present volume is practically the first printed in these Pro¬ 
vinces m which an attempt at accuracy in transliteration has been 
made. The errors of the press are consequently very numerous, 
notwithstanding the close and constant supervision of the Super¬ 
intendent of the Government Press and myself. 

The replies received in answer to'the queries have varied very 
object of tiic work. much both in value and character. In some 


district notice as it 
rniclcfcb manner in 


districts they form the main portion of the 
stands ; in others, from the perfunctory and 
uhich they have been prepared, they have been 
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sot aside as useless .and misleading. On the whole, however, they 
fairly represent tlie information existing at the present time, and 
clearly show that to carry out in its integrity even the limited 
scheme proposed by the Circulars of 1871 and 1872 is at present 
utterly impossible without an immense amount of original investi¬ 
gation, for which time and opportunity are both wanting. I have, 
therefore, proposed to myself in the present volumes to give, in the 
fewest words compatible with clearness, a summary of the princi¬ 
pal facts concerning the physical geography, the products and the 
people of each district in these Provinces, as far as existing mate¬ 
rials will permit me to accomplish. I shall omit those subjects, 
however desirable some notice of them may bo, for which I find 
that much original inquiry is necessary, or for which the existing 
information is untrustworthy or insufficient. I trust, however, 
that, even with these defects, the district notices will form a sound 
basis for completing the original plan, as well as an accurate sum¬ 
mary of the facts concerning each district, the knowledge of which 
is essential to good administration. It would have been a far 
easier task to write a much longer notice of each subject had the 
restrictions imposed as to form and size permitted it. For the 
same reason of want of space, I have been obliged to refrain from 
comment or criticism, and leave the facts recorded to tell their 
own story. By the time that a second edition will bo found 
necessary, the knowledge derived from a more extended experience, 
and an improved system of collecting and registering tko vital 
and agricultural statistics, will perhaps enable me to fill up the 
gaps in the district notices, and to formulate the principles which 
must underlie the present heterogeneous mass of statis tics. I need 
hardly add that, though compiled and published under the direc¬ 
tion of Government, the present volume is not intended in any way 
to express or indicate tho opinion of Government on any matter. 
For matters of opinion the writer alone is responsible; for matters 
of fact the District Officers who have at various times contributed 
their reports to the Board of Revenue. 

My acknowledgments are due to Mr. F, Fisher, C.S., who 
throughout has taken a very active interest in the portions of 
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Lbis volume relating- to the Banda District. Mr. W. T. Martin, 
C.S., gave some valuable notes regarding the local history of 
the Hatmrpur District. The notice of the Lalatpur District 
is based upon Colonel J. Davidson’s Settlement Report ; that of 
Jhansi on the report made by Mr. E. G. Jenkinson, C.S., on his 
predecessor's labours ; and that of Jalaun on Colonel Ter nan’s 
reports. Mr. Howe, C.S., in Karwi, and Messrs Sturt, White, 
and Cfreenway in the Jliansi Division, have also contributed 
some notes on their districts. I have to thank the Surveyor- 
General for the great care bestowed by him on the engraving and 
printing of the district maps. I would also specially acknowledge 
the aid that I have received from the Famine Narrative of Mr. F. 
Henvey, C.S., the Sanitation Reports of Dr. Planck, 1 the old Settle¬ 
ment Reports, Aitcliison’s Treaties, and, above all, the valuable 
records belonging to the office of the Board of Revenue iu Allahabad. 
Every effort has been made to render the accounts given in this 
volume as accurate as possible, and every page of the district 
notices lias been submitted to the revision of the principal officer 
of the district to which it refers. Though the statistics have been 
frequently tested both by myself and others, I am well aware that 
all of them cannot be relied upon as absolutely correct. They 
may, however, be taken as the nearest approximations to the truth 
that we possess. The district maps are intended to show all Hues 
of communication divided into metalled roads, raised and bridged 
roads, and fair-weather roads ; all police-stations, tahsilis, and 
villages containing more than 2,000 inhabitants, if of any local 
importance. An index at the end gives the spelling adopted in 
this volume, and that hitherto used in official documents, popular 
histories, and the existing maps. This with the Glossary and 
General Index ought to remove auy difficulty from the way of the 
most inexperienced. 

lew can understand the difficulties attending an attempt by 
one person, within a limited time, to draw up an account similar 
to that accomplished by ail Ordnance Survey in Great Britain, 
but covering an area of nearly 85,000 square miles, and dealing 

1 Marked (C. I’.) where u^ed. ' ~ "" " 
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with a population of over thirty millions. 1 If I have succeeded 
in bringing together much useful information, the credit is due 
to those who have, in almost every district, laboured to procure 
for Government the dry mass of statistical detail without which 
no sound knowledge of the people can he acquired. Wherever 
I could I have given all technical matters in the words of ray 
authorities, with a reference to the documents that I have con¬ 
sulted, so that any one who desires further information may be 
able to follow up the subject at his leisure and verify the state¬ 
ments made. It must be remembered that the Gazetteer has been 
compiled for practical use as a work of reference principally for 
District Officers, and that the antiquarian and historical notices 
of the British Districts and the neighbouring Native States are 
merely intended to give an outline sufficient for the purposes of 
civil administration. Bundelkhand history would itself alone fill 
a volume were it properly gone into, and I commend that interest¬ 
ing country and its antiquities to those who have leisure and 
opportunity for the task, promising them that they will not he 
disappointed in the result of any labour that may be expended by 
them. 


Naini Tal : ) 

Xhth October ,. 1874. J 


E. T. ATKINSON. 


1 The population of Great Britain and Irelandin tlic middle of 1871 numbered 31,513,442 
souls, and that of these ProyinceB in the beginning of 1872 wag 80,781,204. 



STATISTICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 

OF HIE 

JST 0 R TII - W E S T E EST PROVINCES. 

BUNDELKHAND. 

Part I. 

Bunrelkhand may be defined as the tract lying between the river Jamn a on 
the north; the Ghamhal on the norlh and west; the Jabalpur and 8agar Divi¬ 
sions of the Central Provinces on Iho south, ami Wwa, or Bhngolkhand, and the 
Mivzapur hills on tho south and east. It is watered by the rivers Jamna, 
Cliambal, Botwa, Dhnsiiu and Ken, and comprises tho British Districts of 
Hanftrpur, Jalaun, Jhansi, Lnlatpnr, and Banda ; tho treaty States of Orchliu, 
or Teliri, Datiyd, and Samthar, and the following States held under sanads and 
grants from the British Government, and bound by deeds of allegiance, viz. :— 
Ajogarh, Alipura, tho Ashtgarhi or Hashtbknya Jagirs of Dhiinvnhi, Tori 
Fathpur, Bijna and Pahari Banka j Baronda, Bawani or Baoui, I3eri, Bi'hat, 
Bijuwar, Ghavkhari ; the Chauhiydna Kalinjav jagirs of Bhaisiumda, Iviuntil 
Rajola, Nhyagaon, Pakleo, Palirn, and Tara on; Clihatarpur, GnirauK, Gauri- 
hdr, Jasu, Jigni, Khaniya Dliium, Lughtai, Kaigaon Ribalii, Panna and Sarihi, 
each of which is separately noticed. The States of Bhagelkhaiicl are Thwa, 
Kothi, Maihar, Nagaudli or Uohahara, and Suliuwal. 

The general history of this tract is gathered from traditions, inscriptions, 
History, Tiadition- and the writings of Alusalmnn historians. Tradition almost 
nt History universally points to the Gonds as having colonised tho 

more western parts of Btuidelldiantl, the Jhansi aucl Lalafpur Districts, and to 
the Parihars and Ivatis as their successors in Jhansi. After the Bonds, and. 
before the advent of tlie Musalm&ns, all acknowledge a period of Oliaudel 
supremacy, when the great irrigation works of the Hamirpur District were 
constructed, the forts of Ivahnjar and Ajogarh, and the uoble temples of Kim- 
jurithu and Mahoba were built, and prosperity reigned, until tho tunc of tho 
Muhammadan invasions, which so weakened the Chan dels as to leave them and 
the country an easy prey to the warlike Bundelas. Then came the Mavlmttns, 
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.-n't .lit t them tlii* Piritish. We shall now turn Co Clio historical and momt- 
i.i ■ .■ d remain. that ln\o come down to m, and try to discover liow far tra- 
diduti i. rom-borated by the record*? they contain. 

Ahund the».irli‘-st Lflii.ijw* that have of Bimdelkhand is derived from 
i;,,,] \ Tim accounts Hint have been collected by tin; Roman geo- 

1 . i.er i • rrapli-•!’■=. ProVmy, who finished his grmt w uvk on Geo- 
f;a.v;■!■% i’buut 1L A, P-, mention-. Kalmjnr under tho name of Kan agora. as 
i a HI ■ 1 in Cue hmudmii of IV aiming lying to the south of the Jumna. The 
**! - torn. of tin* kingdom wem Sambiihtka (Antba), Adisdarn (Kune), 
■- ohn ikuviri), day'll i (jliiv/ipur), and to tho north of the Ganges, Aninaclui 
!•"/]' iand Kuu.ilvi (Jlmulia). 1 The SnndiMhatis occupied tin; uppor and 
n ri 11 ■ lami'-e of thj T.mnva (Tons) in upper and control Bundolkhand, tho lower 
"".tom belonging to the Pra-ii, Tho nunc of the country was Kandravati, 
and the towns were Em gal a thru (Padiat), Nadnbandagor (Patrahat), Tamasis 
(tiu’cv), and EiuMporinn (Tiwari). The last is most probably to bo identified 
with the ICaruibel near Tripura (Towav), the capital of Glihedi in Grwahar. 3 To 
the we d of Cundclkhand wore tho Porvavoi (Pramar-*), and to the north-east 
of tin 1 e tho Bolin gni, belonging to an ancient Kshafciiya tnbo who originally 
had their homo in lower Rajasthan. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to inquire here how far the great 
Early hi-tory from Gupta dynasties held sway in Bumlelkhaud, as their history 
will more correctly he considered with the history of tho 
Pnub and the districts comprising tho Bmiaros Division. This much may, 
hovvowT, bo said, tlul the rccouU of lliose dynasties claim fur them a kind of 
Mi/ieraluty over the country between tho Jumna and the Karbada, and connected 
v. irh them wo have huvei'id coins belonging to tho Kiigft kings of Navwar and 
ilundriklumh 


It 1-5 stated in the Yi-Jinu Purina that <( the nine Niigas will reign in Pad- 
di, Kantipuri and the Guptas of Magadlui along the Ganges to Pray&ga 
and k'ulcfta and Jlagadha.” Padmavafci is identified by General Cunning- 
limn with Nanvar on the Sindh, and ICiintipuri with ICutwal or Ku.t war, on tho 
Ah-.tn river, twenty miles to tho north of Gwalior. Tho N-ogas therc- 
1uvo ru ^‘ l oVLT the whole country lying between the Jumna and the upper 
I'usn-c of tin* Marb<nla,fr*>m tlu; Clmmbal to tho Kayan or Ken on the east, an 
<>-i- ut of about Mpuuo mile,, of which Navwar occupies a ccutral and 
hiu i [ uimnaudiiig po-ilioii. If was near this city that must of the coins bolong- 
,ll ~ IhuK.V.-i dynasty uvro d is cove red. Gamipafci Kaga is mentioned on tho 
\!i ‘h.tb.id i oluiiiu as one ol the kings of Aryavaita, subject to Sammlra Gupta 
{0 \ i *u A, 1 i ), and it is of this priuce, or Goneudra, that the coins aro 

1 i!l - 01 - t,1Q ‘ fl “-vie by Ioron m lua Ladhctie lUtorfchumskumlc, Leipzig, 

K 1 ? lLllil0lltil1 h ? J3r F IL H J- A. B., 13fu., XXXI, 1 15—7 } tlie old cupital of Karnw ati. 
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most numerous. The legends on bis coins are also in fcbe very wimo character 
as that of the Gupta coins and inscriptions ; and generally the devices on the 
copper coins of the whole dynasty arc to he found on the silver coins of tlio 
Guptas themselves, or on those of their acknowledged contemporaries. The 
names, as far as they have been deciphered, are here given in tentative order :— 

1. Bhima Naga, 0 A. D. 5. Yrihaspati Naga, 100 A. D. 

2. Kha * p (Khavjjurn) 25 A. D. 6. Gimapatior Ganendra, 125 A. D. 

3. Va^Yai'ina Yatsa?) 50 A. D. 7. Vyaghra. Align, 150 A. D. 

4. Skanda Naga, 75 A. D. 8. Yasu Naga, 175 A. D. 

General Cunningham places Dcva Nngn as ninth iu his list, and with him 
closes the first dynasty at Narw ar known to us. 1 

Though not expressly mentioned, it may fairly ho gathered from the fact 
Tnrnmanas of Eian of the saiuo family ruling in Era n in Lliupdl on the south 
and Gwaliar. ^nd at Gwaliar on tlie north that the intermediate country 

comprising western Biuidelkhand was also subject to tlio same dynasty. On a 
colossal figure of a boar at Eran representing Yishnu’s hoar ( Variiha) incarna¬ 
tion (avatur)y wo lmvo an inscription 2 giving the name Toramdna as that of the 
ruler of the country now known as Blmpal and southern Bundelkhand, Tliis 
Toramihm would appear to have dispossessed or succeeded Budha Gupta, one of 
the last of tho Gupta kings, whoso date, as far as is yet known, corresponded 
with 243 A. D. 

Lassen considers Toramana as merely a lieutenant of his Tatlmgata Gupta ; 
hut, on the other hand, coins have been discovered hearing tho name of Toramu- 
na, and from tho jealousy always shown in regard to the minting of money, this 
fact alone would lead one to suppose that Toramdna must have been at least 
more than a mere vicei'oy. 3 If to this wo couple the fact of his son, Paslm- 
pati, succeeding him at Gwaliar, we may safely affirm him to be the founder of a 
dynasty that supplanted the Ndgas of PTanvar and became independent oi tho 
Guptas of Kauauj. Mr. Thomas, who reads the date 180 on a coin iu his po 5 re»- 
pion hearing the name of Toraimum, considers “that the degradation ot the typo 
of Toramdna’s imitation of tho Gupta peacock coins places him without doubt 

lSee J. A 9, Bon, XXXIV., 116 : Arch. Buf., India, II, 367. General Uim'iiiudiaui 
thinks lh.it Nmwar must have remained subject to the (lupins until near the elo'o of I heir 
dyiliuiy, about A. D. 275, when then soveioignty ta tho smith of Die Jauuia fell to Toranmna, 
Utivniu Kuh-cijiiPiilly fell to Kimaiq, and sUtui’ Tmii.ti.in. 1 , a Km lihuuhn. dynn-ty hi.’s'uiuinilejHMi- 
ilc-nt thno and m Gwaliar. In 1J751 A. D, one Ci.-Jj-irU Ucm fJnhir I)eo> was Haji of Niinvnr, 
and was conquciml by Na-ui'-lid-din Mahmud, King of Delhi. He \\a> succeeded by A,ala 
Dean, Copula, and Gnnapati. respectively ; the last was i.-if.u.uK ni A. I). Xnnvni thru 
Became subject to the Musalin.au rulers of Main a till uivdod from them by the Tomnrs of 
Gwaliar, under whom it remained until its coptine by Siknndnr Lodi m 1500 A D. For a dosci ip- 
tionof the ruins of Savwav mid an account of ibhistoiy, si.e General Cunningham's Arolueo- 
lotfical llepoit, II., 307—328. 3 J. A S., lien, VTI, G34 ; XXX., 14, 139, 2A7, 3t3; the 

Tdrapnm of Prmsep. 3 J, A. S., Ben., XXIV., £>M, XXX., 275. 
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a* a sneee^or of Bndha Gupta, as clearly as the absolute identity of the style of 
the silver [deers tearing Bndha Gupta's name places him as a close successor of 
Kumaru and Skamla Gupta.” If this IdO he referred to tho initial year of the 
Sabi era, a 1 ! would appear on all considerations tho more correct identification, 
then Toiftmana would have been reigning in 25S A. D., or 315 Sanvat. Babu 
ltajcinlvalala Miti’a notices pn inscription recording tiie dedication of a temple 
to the in tin* fifteenth year of the reign of Pnshupati, son of ToramAna, by 
one JVI.itrillion. The name ofilie lull on which the temple was erected is said 
to have been Gopalivya, which K clearly to be identified with a portion of the 
Gopagin, Ud.iyagiri, or Gw.iliar hill. Several coins of this prince, similar in 
character, device, and execution to those of Torainana, have been discovered in 
Gwaliar. 1 Both Bajendralala Miti'ti and General Cunningham consider tlie 
Torjiuuna of Gwaliar and Eran to be iclcut ioal; and the former further makes out 
that, towards tho end-of the iitth century of our ora, a king of tho same name, with 
a son called Pravarasena or Padiupati, reigned in Kashmir, with whom also the 
Torainana of Eran is identical. This Pi a vara was the fourth in the direct line 
from Ateghavahana, who, according to his chroniclers, extended his arms from 
Kashmir to wliero the 1 hinges pushes into the sea. He is said to have restored 
Mulara to Siiadifcya, ulim Pratapida, son of Vikramnditya, who lmd been for 
some time deprived of his kingdom by his enemies. There arc, however, so 
many difficulties in the way that wo cannot consider this identification as more 
than merely possible. 2 

.From the tlurd to the eighth century of our era it is ns yot impossible to 

. give a connected account of Bunddkhand history. Tho 

Pre-Cli,-Iinlel His- J 

lory Tor.unimas, who succeeded the Nagas m tho countries 

watered by the 81 mill and tho IMrhatf, mid in Eran and Gwaliar, have been 

noticed. The Chinese traveller Hwen Th&aug, who visited the court of Harsha 

Varddhaua, King of Kanauj, about the middle of tlie seventh century, however, 

records the fact that the king had reduced the whole country lying between the 

Jumna and the Narbada rivers. Fiom Musalnu'm historians wo learn further 

that alter tin* death of Harsha great religious troubles arose throughout India. 

It is at this time that many of the Rajput families who played a conspicuous 

part in tlie later history of Eastern India appear to have risen into power. The 

Chandels of AJnkobu and KJiajuraliu, and the Kachhwiihas of Nanvar and 

Gwah.ir, within and adjoining Bmnlelkliand, may he mentioned amongst the 

tribes who trace back their accession to povsei to this period. 

As 1 leaving on the history <>f Bniidilliliand and that of the Native States 

3 3. A. S3 , Hen, XXXIV, 12*1 ■ Audi. Btp., If, 372. 2 J. a S, lien.,XXX, 393 , J. A. S., 

3?om, ^ I, 2JO TJi« iullosuiij' me tlie dates ntsigned tu Tuiamnnn by (lift'd eut writers:— 
ProiLS^oi AViI-uji, 87-3 ii,C. i Tj.isii, 8E-0 11. C.; Cumtuiylinia, 415 A U j Hall, 110-120 A.D. 
Raji lull ala. j. Mum, middle of llilli culture, Pi Uliau Doji, seventh eentiu’y. 
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adjoining it, this would appear to bo the place to give a short resume 'of tlieexist¬ 
ing materials relating to the countries lying to tbo west, notably Dhar mid 
MAlwa, as having influenced in no small degree the history of the tract with 
which we arc more immediately concerned. The iusciiptiona referred to in the 
following notes in many cases attribute to the sovereigns in whose honour, or 
by whose order, they were written paramount authority over the country now 
known as Bundolkhand, but at that time hearing other names. To what ex¬ 
tent, over what tracts, how long, and in what order these princes ruled arc 
questions that cannot, as far as our researches have gone, be satisfactorily 
answered. 1 

Balm Ttajendralala Mifcra, in his admirable article on the Bhoja Baja of 
Dhar and his homonyms, 3 mentions five different Bliojas, of whom no monu¬ 
mental record exists. In tlio Bigvcda Sanhita, the name refers to the sacnfice- 
loving sons of Siuhisa; in the Maliabiinrala, to a king, the foster-father of Kunti, 
tlio mother of the Ihmdavas. Colonel Wilford mentions one as a vassal of King 
JArasandha, who invited the Magas to his dominions and gave his daughter 
to one ; hence the Bhojakas, 3 Stirling mentions Bhoja of Orissa, who reigned 
180-53 B. G. 1 Bhoja is mentioned in a romance, named Blnmmnati, as father- 
in-law of Yikrama. 5 Threo Bliojas are described by Tieffenthaler as ruling 
in Bengal. 0 

Passing over these as hitherto undetermined, we come to the first Bhoja, 
whose era may be ascertained with certainty. Colonel Tod, following a Jain 
manuscript, says he flourished G31 Sanvat (574 A. IJ,) 7 He was ft Praimir, 
and ruled in.Mahva (Malava). The Abbe BertramE 8 gives ono of the same 
name in Malwa in 542 Sanvat (485 A. D.), and Tieffenthaler 9 gives another, 
426 Sanvat (S69.A. D.), both of whom, Kajondralala Mitra considers, are probably 
the same us Tod’s Bhoja. Prinsep, 10 following tlio Afn-i-Akbari, places Bhoja 
the snccessoi of Munjain 483 A. D,, and identifies him with Tod’s first Bhoja. 

Tod’s second Blioja lived in 721 Sanvat (G64 A. D.) According to the Ait- 
pur inscription 11 he was soil of Gohuditya, and the seventh ancestor m a direct 
line from a sovereign of the name of Kala Blioja, who was followed, after eight 
generations, by Snkti. KuniAra, 1034 Sanvat (977 A. D.) This prince is called the 
Vriddlia Bhoja, and it is probably to him that we owe the several works which 
are ascribed to a Baja Bhoja as their author. 13 This Blioja was a contem¬ 
porary of MAnahmgasuri and Maura, the pool, and probably also of tlio poet 
Band. In an inscription noticed by Professor Wilson, 13 referring to Jains of 

1 These uofccs are merely given as a rough guide lo future inquirers, and the references 
in OYerycase, if followed up, will show tlio authority for each statement made. 2 J. a . 
Ben., XXXII,, 91. 3 As. Ilea, XI, 82. i Aa.Ites., XV. 259, « J. A. XXXII, 

98. 3 Descriplioiulel 1 Inde,I., 472. 7 Eajasllmn,1,800. 8 j A. S-, 1844,354. 9 De- 

scrip, 10 ThomnB’ Prinsep, ll, 250. 11 Ted, I., 802, 12 Colebrooke Wise. Ess., I, 22. 

13 Ab. Rea., XVI. 291. 
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Mewar, a Bhnja and KaU Pliojn arc mentioned ns father and son, and their 
den eudants for (wontv jrrnnvih’ons arc given to the year 12.% A. 1)., so that 
they mu't bo ditteront from the Blioja mentioned above. KsmriHwamiu of 
Jva-hmfr cites a Blioja a-. an author in 772 A. 13., but ho is not necessarily a 
king. 1 

Geneud Cunningham 2 mentions a Bhojadova notieed in an inscription found 
l>v bun at Gwaliar, bearing date b.‘}d .Smitut f-S7() A. D.), which, ho remarks, 
]j, ;ir lv agrees -with the dato aligned to the (Treat Blioja by Kalb an Pandit, 
iiz.< —f'Ol A. Ik The Kanauj Bhqjas are mentioned under Kanauj. The 
third Blinjsi of <'olmtd Tod is the hero of the Bhoja-pravcindha , the JVioja-champu , 
mul (lie Bhuja-chtn iVm, the it ija of Dhai*. Ho is there said to have been the 
*.,,n r,f Bmdhuln. the grandson of Rindhu, and the immediate successor of Munja, 
Kajendialula Mitm writes: 3 —“ Munja, according to B.illahi, the author 
of the fihnju-p/'<n'antlhn 9 was the younger brother of Sindhula, who bestowed 
thr> kingdom upon him in supersession of his son, who was then only five years 
old and utterly incompetent to assume the cares of staLn The Bhoja-elarii m 
conti adiets this statement, and makes Munja a foundling, who was brought up by 
Sindhn, and named after the glass munja (Bacclmrum munja , Roxburgh.) The 
two biographers agree in giving Blioja a pror-perous reign of fifty-five years seven 
inunthi and tin ce days, mtevrnjdnl only for a short period, when a jntti y or men¬ 
dicant, under pretence of teaching him flic art of transferring one’s soul from 
one body to another, sent the king’s soul to animate the body of a parrot, and 
him-elf entered the king’s budy and leignod in his dead. An accident 
enabled Blioja, through the intervention of Chandra*,eiu of Chandra rati, to re¬ 
gain bis mortal coil from the usurper, and ho died a natural death, leaving his 
kingdom to lii-> adopted son, Gajananda. The latter was childless, and with 
him, therefore, mile l fcho glory of the Pram lira race at Dhara. Chaitan Pal a, 
a great /amimlar of the Tnar lineage, was elected thi* successor of Gajananda, 
and hi*, de-ecndanls reigned in Dhara fur 214 years. 

“With the exception oftho period of Bhoja’s reign, Iho whole of these state¬ 
ments have been (piestinned. Tho story of Munja’s birth is purely mythical, 
designed mure to aecuuut for the origin of his uucommon name than to narrate 
sober facts. Professor Lassen is of opinion tluL Munja was really tho undo of 
Bhoja, and that lie, came to the throne, by usurpation when his brother, S’m- 
dlmlsi or whatever else w.is his name, was away fiomhis capital on an expedition 
to the south. This may bo to some extent inferred from (lie story which says 
that once, when an astrologer foretold that Munja would take the kingdom from 
lus brother, ftmlhnlii oulered Munja to be beheaded, and subsequently repenting 

iCoM.m >kp, II, 230. 2.I A S, J3en„ XXIX., 305 3 Sot- also ,T, A. S., Bon., 

XXII, G73; XXIV, 213; XXVII., 76, XXXII, 07, 437; XXXIII., 223, 220 , where (he 
s.Ii'-.le subject is exhmietlv ely disarmed. 
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of liis rasli command, made his sceptre over to him and retired to the south 
to found a kingdom of his own. The story of the jor/i and his tretompsy diesis 
may likewise be set down to pure invention, or a poetical euphuism, for either 
a revolt at home or an invasion from the north, which compelled JUiojti to fly 
from his kingdom for a time; and the accounts of his death and micccssojs 
have been controverted by the testimony of mulicnlie inscriptions re cor Jed by 
his descendants. Tho parentage of Bhoja, as given by hh biographers, lias tlm 
support of mi inscription found by Colonel Tod at MadUuk.U'garli in Hamuli, but 
it differs from the biographers in ghing the succession of Bhoja to a relathe, 
Udnyaditya, whose descendants occupied the throne of Dliiir for several gene¬ 
rations.” 

Another inscription 1 from a temple on the TYaingungfi, near Nagpur, gives 
a different genealogy. According to it, fcho founder of Bhoja’s family was Yairi- 
ainha of the Priunara race, who was followed by his soil, Bliimakn. Ill li in aka 
was succeeded by Baja Baja or Blioja, and lie by his younger brother, Bliadra, 
father of Bhoja Baja II., who left his kingdom to Udnyaditya, whose son, 
Kara Varnmia Dova, recorded the inscription. But these names when com¬ 
pared with a copper tablet from Sattara, which has been edited by Lassen, were 
found to ho incorrectly transcribed. 

This tablet opens with the origin of tho Framdva race, and states that in it 
was born a king, Tairisinha, whose sou, Siyaka, was father of Mnnja and Sinlia- 
raja. Mnnja succeeded first, and then Siuharaja’s sou, the great Bhoja. No men¬ 
tion is made of the nine gems of his court. On tho death of Blioja anarchy ruled, 
till a kinsman, Udayiulitya, ascended the throne. Ho was succeeded by his son, 
Lakslima Deva, who ruled from Main akin the Himalayas to Ceylon, and from Gain* 
to Ba'Ah, But can hardly hsrrc influenced the. Pains of Kanaoj. Tho Ujjanm * 
plates do not mention this prince, but go on to Narn Varmina Deva and Yaso 
Varnmia Deva, whose two sons, Jaya Yarmma Dova and Laksbmi Varmma 
Deva, succeeded. The Sattara plates call Lakshmi Dova brother of Narn 
Deva, and make tho latter commute a grant of two villages into one, in which 
the former acquiesced It is clear, therefore, that the latter probably held an 
appanage near Nagpur, subordinate to his brother in Mtilwa. He is, however, 
certainly hero designated as-soil of Udaydditya. The question, therefore, arises 
whether the Bhoja mentioned is tho great Bhoja of tho twelfth century. Tho 
Madhukargarh tablet does not mention Mnnja, probably because lie was not 
in the direct line, while the Sattara and Nagpur inscriptions make him the 
immediate predecessor of Bhoja and soil of Siyalca, and Blioja a son of Sinharaja. 
To confuse matters moro, an inscription from Ujjayini 3 and one from India* 4 
make Krishnaraja the first of a lino of kings in Mdiwa, tho second of whom 

1 J. A. S, Bom. VI, 539. 2 Culebrookc, II., 297. 9 J. A. &, Bon , IX, 515 ; XIX, 476. 

4 Ibid, XXX., 195. 
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vvsi3 Vairisnihn, tlie third a Siyaka, and the fourth "Vfikpatiraja, alias Amoglia- 
v.arsha, fiUe.'i Vallabhanaroudra. Tho last made grants in 1031 Banucif (07-1 
A. ]). ) and 103(5 Sanvat (979 A. D.), just when, according to the Battara record, 
ill*- capital uf 3LUwa must have keen in the hands of Munja, or his immediate 
predecessor. To ^Ivc the difficulty it has hecn suggested that the Siyaka of 
the Sat tar a, IT pay ini, and Intluv plates is but an alias of tlio Sindhu. of tlio Mndhu- 
kargnih monument and the IShoja-jiravavdha, and that Munja is a nickname 
of Yakpati, alias Amogliavarnha, Sindlmla being the alter ego of Sinharaja. All 
tlte E e record* refer to the same tune. The S attar a is dated 1101 Sanvat (1104 
A. I).) Nava Yamuna u as succeeded in Miihva by Yaso Yarmma, who celebrated 
the anjiivcr^aiy of his father’s death, 1191 Sanvat (1134 A. IX), by the donation 
of two village*, which was ratified bv Java Yarmnia, 1200 Sanvat (1143 A. D.) 1 
Naia Yarmma, according to Rnjendralala Mitra, must have died between 1180 
and 119U Sanvat. If we allow him twenty-five years, and his father, Udayaditya, 
fifteen, the close of Blioja’s reign will lie placed between 1140 and 1150 Sanvat, 
and the beginning about the commencement of the eleventh century, or 102(5 
A. O. It has aheadv been assumed that ViikpaU ruled in MAlwa. from Ins 
grants hearing date 1036 Sanvat (979 A. I) ), and if any importance bo attached 
to titles, Ins three immediate predecessor* held sovereign sway. It must, there¬ 
fore, follow either that Yairisiuha and his successors of tho Sattara plate, 
including Siyaka, Mirnjn, and Blioja, ruled after Yakpati, within 980 to 
10.83 A. D., or that tlio latter was identical with Mhnja. The former alterna¬ 
tive would give a century for four reigns, while wo have tlio authority of the 
Kvindvojidla-chnrUra to show that Munja was alive in 1079 Sanvat (1022 A. D.), 
and tradition also gives a long reign to Blioja, which Lassen accepts. Tho dates 
of lllipja’rf successors are clear as above; and records from Piplianagar and 
Sihor give Arjuna Yarmma, great-grandson 0 f Yaso Yarmma, aa ruling in 
1272 Sanvat (1215 A. 1) ) 3 

Abulfazl, according to Prinsep, places tho whole Chauluin dynasty of 
Miihva, occupying a period of about 140 years, between Jag-dcva and Mal- 
deva, the latter of whom, it is said, waa dethroned by Shaikh Shah of Ghazni, 
father of Ala-ud-dm, in the year 806 A. I). Then comes a Dharma Baja Suud, 
Yazir m 1037 A. D, during the minority of Ala-ud-din, who is said to have 
put him to death, *o that Ala-ud-dln must have reigned close upon 200 
years (!). Nothing move valuable comes Horn the Muhammadan historians 
concerning this period of confusion. 

Prole"at>r Hall attempted to unravel this tangled web of facts and fictions, 
and made hhoja a first cousin once removed of Yakpati raj of Ohara, both 
synchronous and mutually independent, and Blioja the founder of llm 

1 Colchiooke, IX., 299 , As. lies, VUI, 213. 

VII, 24. 


a J. A, S., Bw., YU, 726 ; J. a. 0. S., 
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dynasty, though Lis ancestors may Lave been of some royal race. 1 This 
Bhoja reigned in 1042 A. D., and was succeeded by bis son, Udaydditya, and lie 
by Kara Varnuna 3 (1101—1138 A, I).) * then followed Yaso V arnnna 3 (1133— 
1143 A. D-), Jay a Varnuna, 4 Yindhya Yamuna, Subbata Yarmma, and Arjuna 
(1210—1215 A. D.) 

Professor Hall subsequently identifies Vakpati with Munja, and refers to an 
iucdifced inscription lie met witli at Udayapura in Gwaliur, which sets forth the 
conquest of Tripura (see TIlwa) by Yuvnraja. Bhoja of Dbiini, according to it, 
was son of Siudbu (not Sinhn),thc younger brotlier of Vakpati. Vakpati bad 
issue, Vairisinha, and he a son, Harsba, and Hall thinks it probable that 
Bhoja’s accession was due to their having pre-dcccascd him. Thus, Vakpati 
was paternal uncle of Bhoja, and ruled over the whole of Mtilwa, in which lio 
was succeeded by Bhoja. 5 In A. D. 1042 Bhoja was stilt on the throne. IYo 
know not how soon ho may have ascended it after A D. 993, when Munja 
or Vakpati, his predecessor, was as yet iu power. The third inscription from 
Udayapura relates that in 1229 fianval (1172 A. D.) the reigning king was 
Ajayapala. A Raja of the name of Devapnln has left it carved on the Udaya¬ 
pura temple with tho date 1268 attached, which if Sitka corresponds with 
1316 A. I),, and if 8anvat } will be 1211 A. D. 0 Professor Hall asks, can he bo of 
the same family with Ajayapala ? Ho ruled over Bhailla, now Bliclsa, which wan 
doubtloss a new kingdom formed out of the realm once ruled by Uday tidily a, 
no traces of whose succession exists in Udayapura, 

IVe havo next to turn to tho history of the Cliandols, and in coimcction with 
The Itiidiliw alias ^ morc particuhily to the history of Kulinjar and of 
and Cltandela. Mahoba; and to do tliis correctly we are obliged to summa¬ 

rise our knowledge of the successors of tho Toramatias at Uwaiiar and Harvvar. 

Local tradition and the authority of the bards assign tlic building of tho 
fort of Gwaliav to the year 275 A. D. (332 Sanvat ), an I make tire founder's 
name Suraj Sen, tlio petty Raja of Kuntalpim or Kutwnr. It is said that 
Suraj Sen was a leper, and that one day, when thirsty from hunting, he drank 
of the water given to him by the Siddli Gualipa, who resided in a cave on 
Gopagiri. He was at once cured of his leprosy, and directing a fort to be 
built, enlarged the receptacle for the cleansing water, which is now known as 
the Surajkund. A similar legend is related concerning the founders of Kulinjar, 
Lalatpur, and oilier towns in Bimdolkhrmil. The holy Sulhh gave Suraj Sen tho 
new uamo of Suraj Pal, and promised dominion lo eighty-four of his descend¬ 
ants as long as they retained tho name of Pal. Accordingly eighty-three of his 
descendants are recorded as Rajas of Gwaliar, with the name of Pill, and the 

1 Col eb moke, II, 162. 2 J, A S, Bom, VI., 2/59. 3 Colcbrooke, IT, 23j. 

l J. A. S,, Bon , V,, .177 , VI., 730. 5 J. A. S., Ben,, XXXI,, 111. fl J, A. £>., Ben,, 

XXVIII., li XXXI,, 11 1. 
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eighty-fourth, named T<*j Karan, the Dulln or bridegroom prince, is said to 
have lost the kingdom. A similar promise was made to the Cliandels of 
Hahuba (see 3 Jahoba) as Ion# as they retained the name of Brakm or Vnrmma, 
and the penalty was exacted in the person of Farmal. 1 Itajendrrilala Mitra, in 
noticing the list of Pula kings of Ghvaliar given by Pthc Tioffonthaler, 2 remarks 
that, allotting Torninaua and his son to have been suzerains, and the P&lds 
vassals, we know not whether, on the demise ol the former, the latter as¬ 
sumed independence * 3 hut we find that in tlio third quarter of the ninth century 
they were placed in subjection to a Blioja Dova, who called himself a paramount 
sovereign, and who is said by Cunningham to have been a Tomar. His name 
occurs in an inscription found in a Vaishnava temple in Qwaliar. This records 
a grant of some kind made iu Sanvat &33 (87G A. D.), more than a century 
before the great Blioja of TMuira, predecessor of Udaytiditya, and three coutu- 
ries after the first (510 A. D,), and two after the second Blioja (665 A. D.) of 
Colonel Toil’s Jain manuscripts. He is, as already noticed, also different from 
the Bliojas of Bengal recurded by Tieffenthaler and the Bboja of the Thanes- 
war inscription. 3 Almost every 0110 of these styles himself a lord paramount; 
but, judging from the date given, which may possibly be 733 Snnvat (676 A. I).), 
ho may be either the secon 1 Blioja of Colonel Tod, or one of the two Bhojas 
of Kanauj, who are known to have ruled over Agra, of which Gwalior was then 
a portion. This Blioja is said to luivo been lord of Tarkastluma; the names, 
too, have a foreign appearance, as Bailla Bhatln, Nalcailla Bhatfca. The unusual 
measure of quantity droni is aUo used hero, which seems to havo been peculiar 
to Gupagiri (Grwalinr). Tielfonthaler gives eiglffy-fivc Kadiliw&lm rulors in his 
list, commencing with Surajpal, by whom the fort was founded. Seventy-one Bala 
princes are made by him to reign 860 years, or ail average of twelve years eaoh, 
which would bring tho last to the beginning of the four teen th century (1303 A. D.) 
From another inscription wo find one Mahondra Chandra, son of Mahadeva, on 
the throne uf Gwalior iu 058, and Vajradama twenty years after him. Bub as 
the former has not the royal epithets applied to him, there may he some doubt 
about his having attained the royal dignity. Of the latter, another inscription 
supplies us with some information. Tod relates that the descendants of Kushn, 

1 Inscriptions unfortunately contradict both these legends. Only four of the eight undoubted 
fticlibYrtha rulers oi Gvialmj bear Uic name r>{ till, end few of the Chnndol rulers hear tho 
name of Biabm These stones are undoubtedly the invention of Inter years. General Cun- 
uinghim (Au.Ii. Rrp, II, ’174) eonddera that tlie list of the eighty-four Kachhwnha Pains of 
Gwnhat' 10 nil- 0 a fabrication of liter date White giving it its value as a. testimony to tho 
length of KaoWiw.ilu rule, which he estimates hislcil fxom 275 A. D. to 1129, it cannot ho 
r oir nit re il eoTxBtt, ni wc liavc evidence o£ tlie intervention of a Ilhoja dynasty from 870 A. D. 
to 250 A. J), when Viijradamn founded a new dynasty mentioned licicafLer. The Htory of 
Tc-j If nan is ffxvcn l-y Gcnein! (’unmnghnm (Ibid, 370). 2 Bernoulli, Description de I’lnde, 

1 . 217 , «T- A, S„Beu , XXXI , SU1, 3 Ibid, XXII , 673 Geneial Cntminghmu retains tho 

reading ?unu/f 93 a for tho dale. 
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son of Kama, first settled at Iiolitas, whence after a time they spread abroad as 
Kachliwahas or Kachelihapas, and taking Gwaliar on their way, occupied Am¬ 
ber (Jaipur). Yajradiima, the son of Lafodnnana, was a .Taina, and is said to 
have been n descendant of a Kaeliehhapa Cfliala (tlio destroyer of the Kach- 
chhapns), and to be the first of his race who sounded his kettle-drum in the fort¬ 
ress of Gwaliar. The Jaina figure on which the inscription was found has 
been dedicated by Yajradama. 1 Tradition has it that Tej Karan, the last of the 
Kacldiwaha line, was driven from Gwaliar to Dhundhar by a Puar or Pari- 
htir usurper, who founded a dynasty that lasted till Gwaliar was attacked by 
Altamsh in 1232 A. _D. 

Yajradama’s son became a follower of Vishnu, and his successor, Kirttiraja, 
worshipped Siva, in whose honour he erected a temple in Smkapaniya, 3 Ho 
is said to have reduced Malava to subjection. After him came Blmvanapula, 
famed for charity and his skill in archery, and next Derapala, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Piuhnapala. Of him it is recorded that lie made expeditions 
to tho south, that he warred against the demons (Rak&Jiasas), and dedicated 
temples to several deities. He was succeeded by his nephew, Mahipdla, with 
whose praises the inscription is principally occupied, hlahipdla is said to have 
bestowed gifts on both the Jain and Brahmanic temples. He lived in 1093 
A. D., and was succeeded by Blmvanapala, called also jUanoratha, 3 who is 
described as a Yaisbnava who resided at Mathura, and was a protector of 
Kayasthas. He reigned but a short timo, and was succeeded by liis son, Madlrn- 
sudana, who, in Saavat 1101 (12Oh A, D.), erected a temple to Mfdwdova in 
Gwaliar. We have no inscriptions for nearly a century after this. According 
to Tieffenthaler, Shams-ud-diu wrested Gwaliar from the Puars and handed it 
over to a Tanuvarien race of Kajpiits, who hold it till Hu may tin’s time ; but 
Fori slit a says the fortress was taken by Kutb-ud-din Aibak in 1193 A. D. On 
Kutb’a death we find a Tomar prince opposing Aram, and subsequently yielding 
allegiance to Altamsh in 1232 A. D. The Tomars bnilfc tho celebrated fortress 


l Rajendi nlftfn Mttra. considers it probable that Vajiaditina whs a Paribar, while General 
Cunningham considers him to lime been n JKachhwnhn. There is no direct evidence in support of 
cither estimate, but the balance of probability ia in favour of the latter. Tradition nllows of one 
Parihar dynasty, viz., that coming in after the expulsion of Dulha, ami lasting until the advent of 
the Muhntmnadnna with a list of seven princes j while the long period attributed to the Itnchhwii- 
lins may fairly he taken to ho in tho main correct. 2 Both these Inst inscriptions are in 

characters intermediate between the Ivutila nnd modem Doran agari. It may he mentioned here 
that the Kaohhwahn chiefs of linmpur, G opal pm-, and Lahar in and adjoining the Pargnuah of 
Kaehhwnhngarh, in the Jnlaiin District, liave a similar fiailition, and derive their onginfroui the 
same family ns that from which the Baja of Jaipur is sprung Tradition also ascribes to the 
Punrs and Katlis a settlement in the Province in the earliest times i and of the former a few still 
remain in possession of 2t villages near JigiuiutheJlumsi District. 3 The name irnnorath 

occurs alouo in old characters on a portion of the temple of Kilkanth in ICnlinjar. (J. A. S., 
Ben,, XYJX, (J), 171). 
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of IV.nnvogiU-h, or Timigmh, and were probably the same as the Tann various of 
Tie tmn thaler. (See CfwALUit). 

From other inscriptions we learn something more of the rulers of Bun 
The Chnndels dflkhand from the ninth to the twelfth centuries of our 
era. Au inscription found at Ivhajurahu in the Chhatarpur State (see Kjxa.tu- 
Rauuj in a temple dedicated to Lalaji, hears the dates Sanvat 105G (00(1 A. I).), 
which determines the date of King Dlidnga. and Sanvat 1173 (111G A. D.), 
which was added during the reign of Jay a Yamuna Dnv.i. King Bhanga is said 
in it to have kept piivoieis the spouses of the Rajas of Kad (Benares), Ivosala 
(Qudhl, Kiatlia, Sinhuk (Ceylon), Kantala, Andhra, Atiga, and Radha (south- 
■eastern Bengal), 1 Thu inscription consists of sixty^three strophes of a rather 
ambitions poem, evidently written by an accomplished scholar and one well 
Yer.-ed in the quaint conceits peculiar to the Sanskrit poetry of the period. It 
vccoids the accession to power of the Ghaudratrcya ^Ghandol) Naunuka, who 
was succeeded hy Vakputi, and ho by Yijaysi, the great conqueror. The next 
m succession was R.ihilv, a name given in the local legends and in Chand’a 
poems among the Gliandel kings. (Sec Maiioba). To him succeeded Sri Uavsha, 
also mentioned a, a great conqueror, arid as having a wife (ICankuta) of the 
race of Gangs, and to him Yftsodliarma Deva. Dliauga was the son of this last 
prince by his queen Karma Deva, and after erecting numerous temples in yaii- 
ous ]ilaces, he is said to have obtained eternal beatitude hy sacrificing himself 
at the confluence of the Jamna and Gauges in the one hundred and ninth 
autumn of his life. The original inscription purports to have been put up 
diuing the admini-drain m of the wise priest Yasondhnra in the year 1056 
Kfuimf (099 A, D.) 2 It was re-written in fairer characters by order of 
Jnya \ urmina Deva in 1178 Simwit (lllfi A. D.) An inscription discovered 
at Man, about ten miles from Chhatarpur, 3 records the existence of nine 
princes and their ministers from Bhanga to Madeira Yannum, and was erected 
by the minister of that king. It has no date; Imfc as wc have obtained the 
date of Jaya Yamuna Der.i (1116 A. D.) from the inscription above mentioned, 
aud lie was, according to the present inscription, the grandfather of Madana 
\ nrmma Deva, it may fairly he put down to the middle of the twelfth century., 
The Bhanga of this inscription is said, like other Indian princes, to liavo 
tiansta-n-d the powers of the state to hereditary ministers, and in this case 
to lrabhiKi, who derive-, his origin from the sage Angirasj while in the first 
inscription the prime minister K called Yasondhara. PraUw«a was also minister* 
of the warlike Gaiula Deva, son of Dhanga, who is perhaps to ho identified 
-Mb the Kandn IIai of FoiBhta, who attacked and killed the Raja of Kanauj, 

i J. A. S , Hon , Vlir., UiO. The notue is there given n 9 Bnngn j hut since the same cir- 
cumBtanee of self-immolation is related of Dhanga m the Mm inscription, the name is retained 
os Dh, ng a throughout. 2 Proe. As. Soe., Ren., 1865, (i), p 09 . 3 As. ll„, XII., 352 , 
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ObLiblh-hcd tlicrc by Mahmud of Ghazni iu 1021 A. D. Ganda was 'succeeded 
by Vidyadhara, and he by Yijayapdla, both of whom are recorded to liavo 
been great oonqueiors. Sivanaha, sou of Prabhaan, was minister of Vidyadhara, 
and is said to havo made all the princes of tho earth tributary to Jtzs master. 
Ho was succeeded by bis son, Mahipala, wlio served under Vijayapnla. Kirtti 
Varmma I., the son of YijayapAla, bad Ananta, the son of ilahipala, as bis prime 
minister; of him ib is related that bo was conspicuous among bis contempo¬ 
raries for bis knowledge of tlio sacred sculpture*, liia eloquence and bis bravery. 
The king, over whom be had entire control, is said to have made use of him 
in every affair. To Kirtti Yamuna, a passage in the prologue to the drama Pm- 
boilha-chandvodaya of Krishna Misra may, probably, according to Lassen, be 
referred; in it Kirtti Yarnuna is praised as a victorious prince and as the fore¬ 
head ornament of kings. 1 Although Goptila, by whose order this drama was 
performed, is represented as a mighty prince, wlio received the royal consecration 
from Kirtti Varmma, Cfopida \va y , according to the more correct statement of the 
commentator, only bis general, who had probably distinguished himself by bis 
deeds as a commander, or was a vassal-prince under Kirtti Varmma. The pro¬ 
logue tn the drama states that Kirtti Varmma bad been conquered by the Ilaja 
of Clihcdi, but was afterwards rescued by the favour of Vishnu. General Cun¬ 
ningham identifies the linja of Chliedi hero mentioned with Kama Knlaelmri, 
who was a contemporary of the Bboja Baja of Jfalwa that reigned from 1000 
to 1055 A. 1). Local tradition ascribes to Kirtti Yamuna the excavation of tho 
Kirat Sugar at Mahoba, if lie be, as is most probable, identical with the Kh-at- 
brahm of the local genealogy; and to him also is attributed the repairing of the 
fort of Kalinjar, if not its erection. (Sec Kalin jar). 

The name of the son and successor of Kirtti Varmma is not known, the termi¬ 
nation ‘Varmma’ nlono being legible in the inscription. General Cunningham 
hits lip tho hiatus with the name Sallakshnna, on an analogy with tlio samo 
name mentioned subsequently. He is praised for bis valour, for bis knowledge 
of the Vedas, for having been a staunch friend of learned and pious men, and 
for his even administration of justice. "Whether Ananta wa prime minister 
under him also does not appear from the inscription, which is here again im¬ 
perfect. It is, however, almost certain from the continuation of the history, 
because Ananta served bis son, Jay a Varmma, as prime minister. It seems that 
Jaya Varmma had three sons, Vats a, Yamana and Pradyunma, besides others 
whose names have been effaced intheinsciiption, all of whom were either sol aside 
or overcome by Sallakshana Varmma, tho brother of Jaya Varmma. Sallak- 
shana is said to have, however, provided them with appanages suitablo to theic 
rank, but after the death of Ananta, by suicide in the Jamna, ho appointed a 

i Lassen Ind. Alt., II., 783; Heim. B rockhaUB 1 edition o£ the Prat . Chatid, pp, 2, 8, 6. See 
also Arch. Heps., II ,450. 
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person prime miniate}', with the title ofprfrfi/nvya, or “ punisher of tlio enemy,” iu 
order to protect himself against them. It w said of Sallahsbana, that during his 
father’s lifetime he led an expedition into the Antarbcd, or Dmlb, whore he was 
defeated by the general of liir. hi other, who may have been a descendant of the 
Uop.il a so eminent for his service', to Kirtti Yarnima. The kingdom of Jay a 
VarmmiL must have included Klmjiu.ilm, where he caused the inscription of 
Dlmuga (I3anga) to be renovated. Ho must also have possessed sonic territory 
to the north of the Jamna, because otherwise his general would hardly have 
fought there with Hallakshaiia. His prime mini Her was probably of a family 
other than that of Anaida, as the sons of Ananta aie not further mentioned iu 
the inscription. The prime minister is merely said to have been well-born, dis¬ 
tinguished bv bis immense knowledge of the laws, his obedience to constituted 
authority, his honesty and valour. This unnamed officer continued to fulfil 
the same duties for Prithvi Yarnima Deva, who is not said have been a son of 
Jaya Yarmma. Prithvi Yarmma Deva was succeeded by Madana Yarmma. 
He had a minister, named Madana, who, by application to the conduct of foreign 
affairs and war, increased the dominion of his master. Madana Yarmma reduced 
north-western Bundelkhand, and through his friendship the king of Kashi 
(Benares) is recorded to have boon able to cm ry on the administration of his terri¬ 
tory. This may probably refer to Gnvinda Chandia, who reigned from 1118 to 
HOT 1 He is also said to have annihilated the power of the over-bearing ruler 
of Millwaj but it is not clear whether Kara Yarmma, who reigned till 113 , 1 , „r 
Ya-o Yarmma, who sat on the throne till 1150, is intended. 2 Madana Yamuna's 
minister, Madana, not only aided his master himself, but his sons, Sridhdua and 
Yutvadlidra, with others whose names are not given, followed him iu the highest 
offices of the stale. Thoy were especially distinguished as generals, wlnlo the 
failmr was equally remarkable for his liberality towards Brahmans and temples. 
Allov mg Jaya Yarnima to Inn o lived till 1120 A. D., the reign of his two suc¬ 
cessors may be brought (ton n to 1157 A. D. The name of Madana Yamuna 
occurs on another inscription erected by Baja Deva, who is called a great kino-, 
and the worshipper of the feet of “ Madana Yarmma, the learned, the kino- of 
kings, most wealthy, and King of Kalaujara.” 

The local bards universally make ICirtti Yarmma II. the son and successor of 
Tad ana Yarmma, hut. General Cunningham possesses an inscription of Madana 

llated ln 1103 A ‘ D -> and another of his successor, Paramarddi Deva 
dated m 1107 A. D., so that bis reign must have embraced the short period of 

tour years. The same writer considers the intervention of tli e name as very 
doubtful. •> 


444 - 4Cl! s0 lnSmi > bl,fc flDofc,1Pr makes Govi.HU Chandra suzo- 

r k l l, m ° A -* SC ° J - A ' *•> Bcu ^ X XXD m. * j. A . & Bwa VJ “l 

Co!cbreokc,Mi5C. Esa., II., 229. ’ ' ' l ‘> 26 J < 
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Of Param&rddi, or Parmal, we have an inscription, found near the temple 
of Nilkanth. or Shiva, within the fort of Kaliujnr, on an oblong black slab, now 
leaning against one of the. pillars of the temple. The date of this inscription is 
oj>en to question, 1 but it may be set down at 1209 Sanvat, or 1152 A. D. (See 
Kalin jar, Matioda), On his defeat by Pritliiraj, the (Jbauliun ruler of Delhi, 
in 11 S3 A. D., Parmal’s dominions were confined to the eastern portions of 
Bundelkhaud and Maliohn ; Ivhajumliu and the western districts were annexed 
to Delhi. Parmal made K:\linjar hU residence, which had probably been in the 
possession of his family from the foundation of the dynasty in the latter part of 
tho eighth century. He enlarged and beautified the forts of Ajegarli and Kalin- 
jar, both of which contain memorials of his reign. Previous to the Ghauhan- 
Chanclel war, the principal seat of tho Oban dels was Mahoba, and their territory 
seems to have extended from the Jamna to tlie Narbada, and from Itfwa to the 
Sindh river, and was hounded on the north by Gwaliar, and on the west by Nar- 
war, Tho Kayastli prime ministers of tlie rulers succeeding Parmal seem alone 
to have left memorials of their power; and the hist Cliandel prince, hitherto found 
to have been mentioned on the lapidary records of tho period, is Blioja Vannma, 
or Blioja Brahma, under whom flourished the Kayastli Nana, hereafter noticed. 

The next source of information for tlie history of Bundelkliand is in the 
Muhammadan his- scanty notes of tho successive invasions of Musalmdu geue- 
torinn8 mis to be met with in tlie Persian histories. These are for 

the most part very vnguo, and give us few glimpses of tho condition of the 
people, or the mode in which the actual government of the country was carried 
on. The number and frequency of these expeditions, however, would lend us 
to suppose that at no time, up to the reign of Akbar at least, had the Miisalm&ns 
evor taken firm hold of Bundolklutnd, which still remained under its native 
Chiefs, of whom family succeeded family, and race followed iace, little influenced 
by the occasional presence of some energetic Musalman adventurer, or the 
casual passage of Delhi troops to and from the Daklian. 

Tins would appear to he true of Bundelkliand generally, but the stronger 
forts were frequently the object of attack, and Kalinjar, Chaudcri, and Khlpi 
were many times subjected to a long siege. Ivalpf, the gate of the west, was in¬ 
deed strongly garrisoned by tlie Muhammadans, aud for a long time was the head 
of a favourite Sirkar, and the usual starting point for expeditions to Bengal on the 
one side and to the Daklian on the other. (Boo Ivalpj). We learn from the few 
records which have come down to us that, long before the downfall of the Chandels, 
tho priuces of India were continually engaged in wars with one another j the 

1 Some innkc out ihc dale to be 1298 Sanutl, or 1241 A. D.; others 1198 Sanvdi, or 1141 
AJX i others, and more, probably 1209 Sanval, or 1152 A. D There are inscriptions o£ 
Fnramnrddi bearing dates 1 167, 1177, trad 1178 A, D. J. A. S., B cu. } XVII., (I), 182, (note), 
317 ; Tog son'a Boondelns, 156. 
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luit of coiiipieA, tho de-ire uf attaining the proud. distinction of universal 
sovereign, pride of race, and passion, were the real moving forces in these con- 
mid prevented for a long time the union of the Hindus in a confederacy 
which might pussibly have to a certain degree stemmed, if not altogether provcnlr 
ci], tlie inroads of the western nations. 

The quarrels and dissensions among the Hindu rulers were further height¬ 
ened by the gift of the Delhi (Indrapra^tha) throne by the lost of the Toiuars 
to hiigrandson, Prithirqj. the Ohanhan ruler of Ajmiv. As the Raja of ICauauj 
was also grandson of the Tomar chief by another daughter, he was deeply offended 
at the preference -howii to his cousin, and sought in every way to harass and 
puiplex him by open war and covert intrigue. Shihab-ud-din invaded India, and 
attacked Pritliiraj between Thanesvar and Ivarnal m 1191 A. IX, but, was de¬ 
feated with great lews. Two years afterwards Shihab-ud-din returned, and by 
stratagem gained n victory against an immensely superior force ; Pritliiraj 
was taken prisoner in tlio pursuit that ensued, and put to death. This was fol¬ 
lowed in the next fow years by the capture of ICanauj, Benares, China, and (hv:i- 
liar. 1 In 1202 A. D., Kutb-iuMin, the viceroy of Sluhab-ud-dm, and subso- 
quently the fust of the dynasty known as the Slave Kings, took the forts of 
Kalinjar and KB pi, and temporarily reduced Bundelkhand to subjection. 
Again, in 120$, Knfcb-ud-diii invested Kalinjar, when ho was met, according to 
Dow, by a prince of that conn try named Grola, hut more probably Parmal, whom 
he defeated and treacherously put to death. These victories threw tlio whole of 
JUundelkhand and Halwa at tlie feet of the Husahndns, hut appear to have 
been little utilised, fur we find that in 123 J- Alta rash was obliged to scud 
Nw-vat-ud-dm with a force from Biana and Gwalior to reduce Kalin jar. 
This fortress was again invested, taken, and plundered by the Musalimina, 
who obtained a large amount of treasure. On his return Uosrat-ud-dfu 
was attacked by Jnliir, Buna of Ijari, and escaped with much difficulty, In 
1291, Ulugh Khan, leading forces towards Kalinjar, attacked Jahir, routed 
his forces, and took possession of his town Bnsor. 3 


Some further account of tlie princes of this region is found in an inscription 
on nn oblong slab of .sandstone, 4£ fee i long and 2j feet broad, now in the 
museum of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, which was found in the fort of 
Ajayngarh (Sec Ajegauh), and has been translated by Pandit Saroda Prasad 3 
It is in verse and contains thirty-seven strophes, with a postscript in prose, and 
bears date 1345 Sanvat, or 1235 A. D. It relates to tho statue of Han) or Vishnu, 
which one Nana bad caused to be erected in tho furfc of the town of Jaymiagara as 
w ell as to a temple to Ivediava, erected there by his queen. The name Jayana- 


1 Elphmstone, a 13. Taj-til-JUt/aiir in Dowson’s Elliot, 1, 231 . 3 Dowson’a EJii 0 t 

351, 3CSj Uib name » ™ntm-W sprtlul, Bnzol, Barol, 13ngor, Banvtu, anil is t) i(J 
Itmhta, 3 J, A, S, Ben., YI , 881 . 
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yara, or a City of Victory,” is intimately connected with tlio name Ajayiignrh, 
or “ imcontjiiered or impregnable fori”— tho name given to the fort to the present 
day. Tlio prince or minister wlio^o name is recorded in tin- inscription is ex¬ 
pressly mentioned as having been nf'tlic Knyastha or writer cade, not derived, 
ns in the Codes of Law, from a Vaisya father and Sudra mother, 1 hut from 
Ivasyapa, the celebrated Rislii, who was created to sati-iy the deities with 
burnt-offerings. Kasyapa, according to the inscription, had two sous, Kush a 
and Sunabhfi,of whom. Kush a lived at Kau^atiibipuru ur Kjuwmibi, tin; modern 
ICosim. 3 on the Jamna, m the Allahabad Dblriut. A certain peivun is said to 
lnve resided there, “the ornament of the Kasyapa line, and belonging to the 
Kayastha tribe, who conquered the mountain fastness, and v.as without a 
rival.” He had probably been appointed to a high office by some ruler in 
Bundelkhand, and made use of his position in order, by the conquest of a fort, 
to lay the foundation of independence for himself and his successors. 'Ibis 
fort was probably Ajegarh ; and for fixing tho date of the conquest, it may be 
mentioned that the fifth in descent, called Malika, is said to have been the 
prince of Kulmjar, 3 who was conquered by Sultan Kasir-iul-diu Mahmud in 
1247 A. I)., when Ajegarh and Kalinjar again fell to iho Musahnane. Kosiin 
romained subject to Kanauj until the conquest of the hitter place at the end 
of tho twelfth century ; and it is perhaps to the; same period that the emi¬ 
gration of the Kayastlms to Bundelkhand should be referred. 1 Lassen sup¬ 
poses that the first or anonymous founder was in the employment of Vijaya 
Chandra, Raja of Kanauj, and the second in that of Jay a Chandra, who ascended 
tlio throne about 1173. 5 In the inscription Malika does not lay claim to inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty, although, as already mentioned, ho is said 1 >y the Muhamma¬ 
dan historians to have been for a short tinio at least in independent possession 
of Kalinjar, Nasir-ud-dlu extended his conquests to the west, and seized oil 
Narwar and Cliandcri, hut since he left merely slender garrLous behind him, 
the Musalmau a a thority was m ore nomi nal than real. Of N anil, to a, wo read that 
ho was minister of tho Ohandratreya line, and servant of King Bhoja Varnima, 
a descendant of the Chaudol dynasty, whose power, for some time in abeyance, 
seems to have been recovered by him; for this the inscription shows ho must 
havo been in a groat measure indebted to his wise and powerful minister Kami, 
who was esteomed the Lakshmi, or “goddoss of fortune,” of his kingdom. lie 
probably made use of the opportunity afforded by the disturbances that arose 

1 Colebrooke Mieo. Ess., II., 182. 2 In the Mnliabb.hatu, Kushais ■■aid to have had a sun, 

Kiisnnobhn, so that tho derivation above given of the name Kosiin would appeal to be Incorrect: 
see Lassen lad. Alt,, IL, 708, SBrigg’B Ferishta, I., 237 , Dow , I,, 171. 4 The names 

given in tho inscription are the founder, Jiinbn, afterwards called llnruka, Jallinn, Gnnga- 
Ulnua, Knnmln, Malika. Tho last had four sons, Pudma Sin ha, Ilatna S Ini in, Yoga Sinliii, 
and Samara Sinha, ot whom the best, Ratna Sltilia, succeeded Malika, and was the father of 
the Niiim in whoso time the writing waa inscribed. ■> Iml. Alt, II, 800 . 
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on the death of Xasir-iul-dzn Mahmud, m the year 1205 A. IX, to extend Inn 
empire. This weakness of the Musalin&n administration lasted till the year 1280 
A. IX, the year in which Kui-kohad was murdered j and with the accession of 
Jalul-iiil-dfn Khilji tlie Ohandel dynasty must have entirely disappeared, ns wo 
do not again find any traces of them in or around Kulinjar. General Cunmug- 
liani describes Hie coins in hi* collection, belonging to the Chandel kings, as 
cou-Ltiiig of specimens in gold, silver, and copper :— u The gold and silver coins 
sue stll of the well-known typo of the iLtfhovs of lianauj, which Lear si seated 
figure of the four-urine d goddess Durga or Pi'irhatl oil the obverse, and on the 
reverse the king’s name in three lines of the medieval Aiigari characters. Tho 
copper ooii*'* hear on the obverse a two-arnicd male figure, which appears to he 
that of the monkey-nod Hanuman, and on the reverse the king’s name in 
Alignn ehai actors,” TIic names on the coins arc those of Kirfcti Varrnma, 
Sallakshana Varnima, Jaya Varrnma, Pritlwi Yarmtna, and Maclana Varmnia.’ 71 

The following list contains all the information as yet to be gleaned from 
inscriptions and coins in regard to the early rulers of Buudolkhand :— 

J)ale. f I 


Sanvat, 

A. D. 

Name of K 

57 

0 

Bbhnn Naga 

82 

25 

Klurjpna Nngit (?) 

107 

60 

Varmina Vat‘-a (?) 

132 

75 

SVimda Saga 

187 

100 

Vrilmspati Js T a"a 

202 

!2o 

Ganap.iti Ndga 

227 

150 

VjaKhra Nagn 

252 

175 

Va-ui Nnga 

277 

2^0 

Ucv a Natjii 

.115 

2.18 

Tmamana 

332 

275 

P.ishup.ifi 

701 

G47 

Har-hu Vanldhaua 

933 

67G 

Tllioia Dcva 

f>31 

574 

Blioja R. t ja 

721 

G64 

TRinja Iiaja 

es2 

925 

Lukshmaua 

11107 

050 

Vajrmlanja 

1037 

96U 

jUang.iLt 

1017 

930 

lurtti 

10G7 

1010 

Blravma 

1057 

1031) 

Dcia l 1 ala 

1107 

1030 

Piidma Piila 

UW 

1060 

Sun a Pala 

1152 

1076 

Mail l\ila 

1152 

U-95 

Bhmuri.i iVilrt 

1161 

1104 

Madliusudana 

357 

800 

Nnnmiha 

E82 

S25 

V.ikpatl 

907 

850 

Vijava 

932 

S75 

[fa hi la 

957 

000 

Unrslm 

982 

925 

Yu-r> Vainmirt. 

1007 

950 

Dliungti 


Reioience, 


Kintr* of NfilTvar, who where 
apparently vassals of the 
Guptas until their cxtluc- 
tion in 225 A D. 


Elan ins caption. 

Gwalmr inscription 

King of Kanimj (Huron Thsang ). 

Gwalutr inscription. 

Tod’s No. 1. 

„ 2 . 


GwaKsv Knchhwiihns, success¬ 
ors of Blioja Dcrn, and pro¬ 
bably connected with the 
Kachlnyalift families m the 
v> cst of Jlmnsi and Jnliuin. 


Cli ami el Rajas of Mnhoha and 
Kalinjai mentioned in the 
Mini and Ivbajitruku inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Nanda Itai, King of Kalutjnv or 
Eeiishtali (J021 A. D ) 


1 Aich. Reps., II., 458. 
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Date. 

Name of King. 

Refer once. 

Sanvai. 

A. D. 

1058 

mm 

Can da 




1082 

jUPH 

Vidyndlnti ft 

in 



1 102 


Yijnya l’dlft 

... 



1122 


Kirtti Yarmnift L 

... 



1142 

1085 

Sntlaksliana I. 

Ml 



1162 

1105 

Jnyn Yamuna 




1177 

1120 

Sftllakshmm II. 




1 182 

L125 

Prithvi Yavnima 

• 1 1 



1187 

1130 

Madnna Ynimma. 

Ml 


Inscriptions, 1131 A. 






1163 A. D. 



Kir tit Varmnia II. 

,,, 


1224 

1107 

Parnml or Parnranrcldi 

1 

Defeated by Prithiraj, 1 

1259 

1202 

Ivntb-u d-dm Backs Kalin jar. 

III 


1265 

12118 

Ilis second attack. 



1591 

1234 

Altnmsh’s attack. 

*•« 



1247 

Nasir-nd-diu’s attack. 

Ml 



1261 

Ulugh Khan’s attack. 

Ml 


1337 

1280 

Khoja Vniminn 

Ml 

Ajegarli inscription. 


Throughout tlie western part of Bundelkhand, the Cknndels were succeeded, 
ftocordiug to local tradition, by the KMngars or Knugars, 
w ]j 0 l mc [ once been their servants, and who made the fort of 
Knrdr, now belonging to Orcliha, and lying about twenty miles from Jhansi, 
their head-quarters uutil their expulsion by the Bundelas in the fourteenth 
century. These Khangars arc now the village servants and watchmen of tho 
Bundcllvhand Districts, and are in a position similar to that of the B liars and 
Pa,sis of tho Dudb and tho Benares Division. 1 


We have now to turn to tho history of the Bundelas, tho next tribe of any 
^ ^ ^ importance who hold possession of the tract to the west of 
tho J"anina and south of the Clmmbal, and eventually gavo it 
tho name of Bundolkhand, bv which it is known to tlic present day. 

Popular tradition ascribes the origin of tho name Bundela to Raja Pan- 
cham, a descendant of the Gaharwdr Rajas of Khslii (Benares) and Kantit. 
Pancham, being expelled from his kingdom by his brothers, retired to Bindiichal, 
and becamo a votary of Bindabdsini Bhawaui. While residing there he resolved 
to offer himself up as a sacrifice to that deity, and in pursuanco of his vow had 
already inflicted a wound on his person, when snddonly Bhawani appeared and 
restrained him. In reward for his demotion she promised him that hwkiner- 
dom should ho restored, and in commemoration of tho drop of blood (bihul) 
which flowed from his wound, liis descendants should he called Bundelas. 2 
Elliot,, 3 who regards this story as completely apocryphal, and fabricated merely 
to cover the disgrace of a humble descent, gives tho following account from 


i Jcnkiuson's Set. Hop, p 6S a ('hhalm Prakrish in Pngson’s Bnondefns, 8. 

a Bennie’s fid, T ( , 45: Tod’s HnjnaHm.n, I, 1J6. 
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ibe Ilnlik‘if‘1 fiV’h’ui, containing tho more probable niigin. of tho name*:-— 
Harden, i*n** «*f Hio Cvihanv.tr family, came with a .slave-girl from Khairagarh, 
am [ took up his 1 evidence near Orchliu. Tie u ad there invited to give his dangh- 
ti-v m inTi'ijV'O to the Ivlinngav Raja of Kami*, which he at first refused to do, 
fvnt. id h-ngth con onted to on condition that the Raja should come with all his 
Wtlnin an<l tea-Twilit him, in order to thoroughly obliterate all distinctions of 
cade. Tin* Raja omented, and at the feast was treacherously poisoned with 
all hi.' family : and the Chilianvurs took possession of the country between tl\o 
Rctw.i rind the DhiAii, which had liitiimto been occupied by the KWmgnrs. 
Tin* mime Kmideln, nr Kindela, uas given because the offspring of this mar- 
v j.the =..ji of a l.,iu‘7\ or date-girl. Were the race directly descended 
fmjn li-i]j>ii( .me* -Du->, if would ho impoidblo to account for their exclusion from 
the li-r*' of the pure classes, and for their being universally regarded as spuri¬ 
ous RajjiuN. The meaning of the legend is no doubt that a body of emigrants 
from the soul It poured into Ruudolkhand under various leaders, and gradually 
ou>t< \l the -old Hindu Il:\ja>, who were m> weakened by internal dissensions and 
the attacks of the Jdnsalnmn- from without as to make but a feeble resistance. 
The ("stabh-hroent of the tribe in liundolkhand must liavo taken plaeo not ear¬ 
lier ill.m tin* thirleenlh century. The Cklmhir Prabhh , 1 written probably* 
during the life of C’lihatar.'.al, di claios that the first expedition of tbo Bimdolas 
wn> undertaken against the Afghan, Sabir Khan, and wo know that no settle¬ 
ment of din 'iilmdii'. took place in these countries until after the commencement of 
tin- thirteenth century. Elliot 2 adopts this opinion, and thinks the occupation 
prohaMy took place after the Clundch had be mi humiliated by the Chauhuns, 
and they in tlk-ir turn had been forced to yield to the Musahnans. T?ranldin 
,;~ugn~ wvtgiu to dm BuudcU-q and pbvcca Umw advent under Blv Singh, 

lie* -nu of Punch,un, during the invasion of Tniimir in the last deeado of tho 
fourteenth ecu tun , J 

As alre idy iwnoi-d, TUioja Tar mm a, flic last Ohaudel king of whom wo have 
any revil'd, h id a firm hold on the conntty in 1:288 A. D. It would bo safer, 
thr*ivj.ire, \'> plane the first entry of the Umidelas in the period immediately 
afroi* tlm evtiuefbiu of the ClvuakU, or aWt the cmwmawccmmt of fho four¬ 
teenth century. They -appear to have lust settled at Man, and then, takhm Ka- 
bnjar and k.'dpi, to have made Mahoui their capital. JMr Bmgh had the sobri¬ 
quet of given to him on account of Ills warlike exploits, and was auc- 

cee.lvl by hts 4V.M, Karen, ilk.) called B.ihvant, or tho powerful, Balwant laid 
a c ' i *n, nam 'd Ariiinp.il, l.itner oi iTtihiiupal, who is said to have reduced Kiit- 
h.ir.tg.ivli an l reimicl long m JsuTr.i. He was succeeded by Sab aj Imlur, 
father oi Naimnk -Iku.i, whoso son, Pritlnraj, regulated the distribution of laud 



3 L>cnvson’s Elliott, 1, 15 
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ami established Lhe religious rites and customs to he observed by the tribe, 
ltam oh and succeeded Prithiraj, and was tlio father of the warrior Mailana 
Mai, falbci* of Arjun Deva. From the last came Malkalian, whoso son, Itudi* 
llirtlip, founded the city of Orehha. It is recorded of him that, in establishing 
the population in his new city, lie was constantly exposed to the attacks of the 
neighbouring princes 5 but at length succeeded in effecting the destruction of 
thoir power and the extermination of their raco . 1 It is certain that from his 
time the Bundelas became the most powerful among tlio tribes to tlm west 
of tlio Jumna, and that henceforth the name Bundelkhand may with more 
justice be given to that tract. It is from the twelve sons of Ihulr Par hip 
that most of tlio great Bundelafamilies in alter days derived their origin . 2 Rudr 
Pur hip perished in an encounter with a tiger while investing the fort of 
Kotharpnr, and was succeeded by liis oldest son, Bluirati Chand, about the 
middle of tho sixteenth century, who was in turn succeeded by his brother, 
JVMhnkar Sdh. The fust reigned for twenty-three years, and the second thirty- 
eight years, at Orehha. Urdiajft,another brother, at tills time occupied Malioba, 
and made it his head-quarters in Ins forays against the Musa 1 man 3 and neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs. In these he was ably a=sisted by liis son and successor in tho 
Malioba fief, Proiuehaud, who fought numerous battles in order to retain the 
lands seized by his father. He left three sons, Knar Sain, the reputed founder 
of Smiroha, Man Still, who dwelt at Slnihpnr, audBhagwaiit Ilai, who remained at 
Malioba. This last prince was eelebiated for his virtues and feared for bis 
valour. He left a son, named Kuluaudan, who became renowned for his piety 
and charity. 

Kulmmdan had four sons. Kharg Itui, Chand, Subhan Uni, and tlio great 
Champat Rai, in whose person the Bundela race boeamo a 
ChflDipat llai. j )0WG1 . j u India. Bir Singh Deo remained at Orehha, and 

consolidated his power in thaL direction, while liis brother. Ham Sail, with a large 
following, took possession of Chandra and established a dynasty at Bar, from 
which the Banpur Rajas sprang (1G02 A. I)., see Laiatpuh). The territories 
of Bir Singh extended from the Narbada on tho south to the Sindh river 011 
tho north. lie commenced the fort of Jhansi, and constructed besides many 
lakes and forts. It was in his time that the Muhammadans first turned thoir 
attention to this part of Bimdolkhand, When the Emperor Akbar arranged tho 
empire into subalis and sirk&vs, Orehha and the parganahs lying to the north 
of it, including the present Jhansi District anil Hunch in tho Jalumi District, 
wore included in the Irichh sirkar aiul sub ah of Agra. Sirkiir Kalpi inchid- 
od Urai, Bhadek, Raipur, Kalpi, and Kandr in Jalauu, and iTamirpur in the 


i PogBon’a Booiulclas, 10. 2 TogBon, p. lJJ ; their narnee are Blinratl Clients, AliuBiukar 

fiitli, Uriliiijifc, Tvmtl S.th, Hint pat Sah, Am.iii Das, Ubnndiir Das, Duign Dne, Qliausam Das, Drag 
Das, BhnU'oii Lias, and Kluucli Rai. 
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dhhiet of that name, Sivki'n 1 Kali ajar included Ajegarh, fclie present District of 
Da tula, and Parganahs Maudlia and Mahoba of the Hann'vpuv District. Rivkav 
Oltor.i, or Bbatghovd, subsequently known as Ah in ad ab ad CfhoiA, probably 
contained Farg,mahs Turalman, ancl Cblubiin in the present Tabsil of Karwi, 
DaTnuuda in Banda, and the greater part of Bawd. But of this sirfcar we have 
little in formation that can be relied upon, as the names of the mahals composing 
it have not boon given in the Aiu-i-Akbari; 1 and it would appear that tbo power 
of the dlumliuiiiH was little* felt there. Though the Orcliha Baja and other 
Hindu princes did from time to tune pay tribute to the Musalmilns, and there 
w ere occasional expeditions sent against them, the Muhammadan power never 
?fern* to have been firmly established in Bundclkliand, with perhaps the excep¬ 
tion of IvalpI and the tract immediately in its neighbourhood. (See Kalpi). 
Bit Singh D m incurred the severe displeasure of Alcbar by waylaying aud 
mtmbrang Abnl Fazl, the favourite minister of tlu Eraporor, and beat known as 
tlio author of the Aln-i-Akbari, when ho was passing through Bundelkhand 
near Barka Sardi 011 his way from the Daklian to Delhi. This murder was com¬ 
mitted at the instigation of Salim, afterwards known as the Emperor Jahangir. 3 
A force was sent against Bit* Siugh Deo in 1002 A. D., with orders to seize 
his family, ravage his country, and exercise such severities as on other occa¬ 
sions Akbar never permitted. 3 Bir Singh managed to escape ; and on the acces¬ 
sion of Sal/m to the throne in 1GQ5 A. D,, rose into groat favour, and was over 
after treated by Jahangir with confidence and respect. Soon after the accession 
of Shnhjahau to the throne, in 1627 A. D,, Bh* Singh revolted. An army was 
sent against him, and after more than a year’s resistance ho was forced to sub¬ 
mit. His tenitory was at first confiscated, but was soon after restored to him, 
Ho did not, however, regain bis formoi power and independence, and from (his 
time to the advent of the Mariettas in 1742 A. D., Orcliha. remained more or 
less subject to the Muhammadans. 1 

Bb shall now return to Cliampat Dai, who, owing to liis natural qualities, 
soon obtained the sole direction of affairs at Mahoba. On tho accession of Shnh- 
jahiin, in 1(127 A. D., he and Bh* Siugh of Orcliha and tho other chiefs of BuncM- 
khaml threw off their allegiance to tho Delhi Court; and, notwithstanding that 
Ibiki Ehan, an experienced general, and soino say the Emperor himself 
marched in person against Orcliha, the Bimdelas successfully resisted all attempts 
to reduce them to submission. Cliampat Itai liad at this time three sons, Sar- 

l Pee Bennie’s Elliot, II. ( 1G4 2 Saif in in UH Memoir docs not deny this, and exp¬ 

enses it on the ground that Abul Fazl was one of the principal supporters of Akbar in intro¬ 
ducing ,f tlio ne\-i faith/* and was an Infidel, nod therefore an enemy to nil tmo Muenlmuns 
(Trice's Jahangir, P . 33,0. T. F, Lon, 1829) , Gladn in Hist ,1,7. 3 Elphlnatone, p. 4BP j 

Pogson’s BooiidcUs, 10-104 4 Jajhar Singh, son of Bir Singh, acted in a similar manner, and 

was expelled and hi-, territories given to Pnhar Singh, his biothci. Franklin, Turns R, A S 
Bon.,I, 563, j * . v 
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Indian, AngadRai, and Ilatan Singh. Of these, Sarbalian, the eldest, was shortly 
afterwards surprised by Baki Khan and slain; and while Chainpiat Rai mourned 
for his son, lie is said to hare been consoled by a dream, in which he was 
promised another sou, who should eclipse all others by his warlike deeds and 
render the name of Bundela for ever illustrious. This son was Clihatarsal, in 
whom Sai'bahati was considered to have become incarnate. 

In the meantime, fchahjalitin, enragedat the preparations of the Bn mid as, who 
blocked up the route to the Dukhan, sent three separate forces into Bundelkhand,— 
one, under Muh&bat Khan, from Agra; a second, under Khan Julian Lodi, from 
the south; and a third, under Abdullah, from Allahabad. These foices soon 
reduced the country to tranquillity, and puuishod severely all who had shown any 
opposition to the Imperial army. Champat Rai, however, was not disposed to 
submit, and held out in the rugged countries bordering on the Betwa, where by 
the celerity of his movements ho defied the attempts of the Musalman loaders to 
capture him. "When the principal portion of the Muhammadan troops had 
retired, ho issued forth from his hiding-places, and rapidly assembling a number 
of adherents, began to make reprisal by driving in the outposts, cutting off 
supplies, and continually harassing small garrisons by night attacks, until, em- 
boldeuod by his success, he met tho Imperial generals in. the open field, and 
totally routed them near Orchha with great slaughter. Sliahbaz Khan, Baki 
Khan, Bath Khan, and other Mughal leadeis of note were among the slain. 
Oil receiving intelligence of this event, the Emperor organised a second expedi¬ 
tion against Bundelkhand, and gave the command to Muhammad Subnli, 
Wall Bahadur Kliau, Abdullah Khan, Rau slier Khan, aud other experienced 
generals, who again proceeded to Orchlia; but were so little successful that they 
agreed to a compromise, by which Palutr Smgh became tho acknowledged Il.ija 
of Orchha, while Champat Rai contented himself with seeking possessions else- 
wlicro (KUO A. D. ? ) 

Champat Rai seems now to have lived tho life of a partizait leader, aud 
to have oven entered tho service of the Emperor, by whom he was commissioned 
to undertake the reduction of tho fort of Kumhargarh. Subsequently ho rose 
further into favour, and obtained the Rarganah of Iumch, subject to a revenue of 
throe lakhs of rupees. Pahdr Singh, though lie owed in a great measure both his 
fortuno and position to Champat Rai, was jealous of the high reputation enjoyed 
by his benefactor. It is said that more than once he sought to remove Champat 
Rai by poison. The Latter was warned of these attempts, but seems to have con¬ 
sidered such baseness impossible in a Bundela and a kinsman. On one occasion, 
attended by his brother and a few faithful followers, Champat Rai came to a 
feast given by Pahdr Singh at the celebration of tlio marriage of one of his de¬ 
pendents. The poison bowl was again prepared, but missed its victim, as the 
brother of Champat Rai intercepted tho draught on its way and drank it 
himself. When tho poison began to work, lie quietly withdrew" with a comrade 
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to die ill la, tflutj with liia last breath rejoicing that lio had been able to save his 
brother, the. hope of Bnndelkluiud, oven at Iho sacrifice of his own Iifb. 

lIutiiK' Olmmpa t Bai the more on account of this unsuccessful attempt, PahiU* 
pin^ji f,oiirrht bv other means to undermine his influence. lie offered nine laklm 
of rupees for the Kuueli lbrganali, and Ids offer was accepted by Prince Dara, 
whu thereon refused to confirm the grant to Champat Ihii, Tin's drove the latter 
«, fr. 1,11 into i (hellion: and at this time the contest among the sons of Shahjahun for 
the sue< eVionhiiv in g commenced, Chinn put Hai embraced the cause of Aurangzcb 
yrranmt Prince Para, and imdeiia 11 y assisted him by conducting tlie army across 
a ford not held by the enemy. 1 lb was present at the battle of Samagavh (1658 
A. I).), which placed Aur.uigzeb on the throne of India. His Buudelas tliero 
gi eatly distinguished themselves by their bravery, and Itaja Ram, one of their 
leaders, a nephew of Champat Hai, was slain. In return for those service,, Au- 
rangzeb gave Champat Hai a command of 12,000 men, and a jagir or appanage 
prut* from revenue “extending from Orelxha to Hoi ICanar,” and thence to the 
damn a. This command he very soon after resigned, on being called to account 
for not attending the Emperor in his march against Shall Shujtt. Champat 
Xlai then retired to the fort of Jairuchh, and there planned further schemes by 
which to rid his country of the hated Jlu.salimujs. 

One Suhknrun was now entrusted with the tusk of reducing him to subjec¬ 
tion, and entered Ilundelkband, of which lie had been made Siibahdur, with a 
large force. Notwithstanding the vast preparations made by him, lie was at 
first so unsuccessful that lie had to bo considerably reinforced before he could 
make any impression on his active foe: and though iu the end he was able 
to drive Champat Hai from one fortress to another, lie was obliged lo confess 
bis inability to accomplish the object for which he had been despatched. a 
The Emperor, on understanding the state of affairs, recalled Subkaran ancl 
look the field in person, on which Champat Iiai was obliged to retreat and 
throw himsolf on the protection of those with whom lie was connected by tiori 
of policy or relationship. Like other men, he found these ties disregarded 
when clangor threatened, and the Mnsalinans, joined by the Rum of Orehha’a 
troops, attacked his camp near Orehha; thence lie lied to J.utwar, and after¬ 
wards to Saliva, as indaiman, the Raja of that place, had many times received 
marked labour., from his hands. Here he was so inhospitably received that ho 
resolved to confide Ins safety to his sister’s husband, Jiwau Sah, at whoso 
hands he met with still worse treatment, ami on his departure was assassinated 
with his wife by the followers of his sister. 

1 Hernicr, piigo 2. 2 SuMmian lindin his ranks a huge numbei of Buntldns, ivlio 

seemed to have had little ohjcction to fight against thcii bvcUucn Saij,m Hai, a friend of 
Champat Rfti, (hough he gave m Ins allegiance to the Empcior, was attacked by the troops of 
the H&ju Ilfwido n of Orehha and killed with ius family at Didpiiv. So far veto the Bundclaa 
at this lime divided among theruaelm, 
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Chkatarsdl, then in his fourteenth year, was at Kdhra when he heard of his 
father’s death, and resolved to enter into the seryico of 
some leader, and so gain the influence and experience ne¬ 
cessary to enable him to avenge the murder of his father and recover the power 
his family had lost. In the expressive words of the chronicler at this time, “ the 
sons of CJhampat Rai, like enchanted snakes, possessed the will without the 
power to injure.” Ratau Singh remained at Mali oh a, but both Chhatarsdl and 
Angad Rui enlisted in the service of Nirpa Jai Singh, and were present at the 
siege of Deogarh, undertaken by the Nawwab Bahadur Khan at the Emperor’s 
command. Here Chhatarsdl, who greatly distinguished himself in the assault, 
was wounded ; but, disgusted with the paltriness of liis reward, lie now sought 
to unite tlio Hindu princes of Malwa and Bundelkhand in a league to resist 
the proselytising efforts of Aurangzcb. In this he was so far successful as to 
induce the Chief of Orchlm to resist an order to level tho temples there, and 
thus commenced a war which never ceased until the Bundelas became practically 
independent. Cliliatarsal drew over not only the Bundelas serving with Subknrnn. 
in tho Daklian, hut that leader himself and Blv Baldeo of Aurangabad. Ho 
was not able to persuade his brother, Ratan Singh, to join him, as that cautious 
person, having a lively remembrance of the reverses of his father, refused to 
join in an undertaking which in his judgment showed such few signs of success. 
Chhatarsdl, being thereon elected principal leader and Chief of the Bundelas, 
commenced operations in 1671 A. D. 1 by the reduction of the forts in the hills 
towards Pnnnd. He wasted the country held by his enemies in every direction, 
and avoiding a general action, managed by ambuscades and intimate know¬ 
ledge of the country to cut off or* elude the Imperial troops. Ho succeeded 
not only against tlio common enemy, but also against tho Hindu Chiefs who 
slighted his authority or were slow to assist him in his projects. Amongst these 
were the Chief of Dharir and Anani Rai of Banka. The latter, notwithstanding 
tliat ho was assisted by all the foices of the neighbouring Muhammadan gov¬ 
ernors, was completely defeated at Garhakola. After this fight, Chliatarsdl plun¬ 
dered Bdnsa and Bacli PitdrI, and entered the country of Bdki Khan. ITero 
he defeated Sayyid Bahadur, and sacked the towns of Sindh, Gwaliar, Kanjia, 
Dyapuv, and Dumoh. He practically held the whole of western Bundelkhand, 
and using the fortress of Garhakota as his base of operations, defeated the com¬ 
bined efforts of all the surrounding Musahndn rulers under Ram Dnla. He 
next directed his attention to the convoys from the Dakhan, aiul plundered a 
train of one hundred carts carrying presents to the Emperor. On this, Taliawwur 
Khan was directed to proceed with a large army of Turks and suppress the 
Bundela insurrection. lie was, however, defeated with great slaughter at 
Bird vs d, and returned in such disgrace that he with difficulty obtained the com- 


lPogson’s Booudelng, page 57. 
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numd of a. second army. IV ken ho again invaded Limdclldiand lie met with no 
better sneers. 

In the meantime, the fort of Kalinjar was taken and garrisoned by the Hun- 
delas, wlwie three* overran the tracts now known as the Districts of Banda and 
Haim'rpur and the Division of Jhansi—in fact, all the territory to the east and 
south of the Ohainbal as far as Bhsigolkliand, Anwar Ivlian, Mirza Sndr-ud-dm, 
and Hamid Khan wore successively sent with large forces against Ohhatars&I, 
but met with no miccoss. The Bundelas now invaded the southern Parganahs of 
Jalaun, burned Iuelik, plundered Kuclnir, Kutimr, and Kulpi, and reduced Urai 
and Bhitdek to a heap of ruins. Cldiatarsul next took Barliat, and put its in¬ 
habitant*. to the sword, in consequence of tlieir having violated the oath of allegi¬ 
ance and fidelity which they had on a former occasion sworn. Kotra, under 
Sayyid LatiY, alone made any prolonged resistance, and for two months withstood 
tlio utmost efforts of the besiegers, who at Icngtli raised the siege on the payment 
of a lakh of rupees. Chhatarsal thence proceeded to collect the revenues of ICalpf 
and Maudlin, and aft or wards marched against the zamindiirs of Mahoba, who 
bad instigated the inhabitants of nearly twenty villages to rise in arms against his 
authority. The action was fought near Dariru, and resulted in tho death of hund¬ 


reds of the ilbanned villagers and the plunder of Muskara, after which Chhatarsal 
retired to Jalalpur. When news of these disasters reached the Court, Ahd- 
us-Samad was sent with a large force to ravage Buudelkkand. He was met by 
the Bundelas under Chhatarsal, who appointed Baldeo of Aurangabad to com¬ 
mand the right—and Rai Man D;unva,lns foster-brother, the left—wiug, while he 
led the centre himself. After a long and liotly-contestcci fight the Imperial forces 
were completely routed, and many of tlxeii loaders taken prisoners, and these 
were not rele.^ed until they paid ransom. Chhatarsal, wounded in the battle 
retired to Banna, whence, as soon as his wounds were healed, ho invaded the 
territory of Ilari Lai Graj Singh, levied contributions, ravaged tho country, and 
burned the towns and villages round Bhcka. Bahlol Khan, on hearing of 
these disaster.'', marched from Dhamaimi, and Jagnt Singh from Madiawn to 
o]T° se ft® Bundelas. In the battle that ensued Jagat Singli fell in single com¬ 
bat with Ohlmtaisal, who then retired to Shabgarh. A second attempt a t 
reducing the Bundelas was made by the governor, Bahlol Khan, with the assist¬ 
ance of the neighbouring Snbahdiirs, who in force invested Shabgarh; but here 
again the Meatmans were defeated and obliged to retreat to Dhamauui, where 
Bahlol Khan, chagrined at his ill-success, committed' suicide. 


Soon after the death of Bahlol Kli.ra, Chhatarsal again taking the field re¬ 
duced Ivoh-a, Jasu, and Gaiglnita, and proceeding to Mahoba, organised tlienoo 
an expedition against Murad Khan of Saliuda, the representative of Dali! Khan 
who hud long refused to pay tribute to him. Murad Khan and a great number 
ol In* followers were killed in the action that took placo, and Dahl IChais 
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was glad to make terms by which lie promised regular payment of tri¬ 
bute iu future. The Buudela arms were next turned against Mataund; tlio 
fort was invested ami taken, and that part of the country reduced to obe¬ 
dience. 

From Mataund the Bundelas crossed over to Fliamauiii and took posses¬ 
sion of the town and fort of Dhuura and Thurahat. They then plundered Kotra, 
Bakljara, Palgai, and Jalalpur, and meeting Asmad IChan, the successor of 
Bahlol Khan, at Iurpur defeated bun. ►Shall Kuli Khan, sent to relievo Asmad 
Klian, having had similar ill-success at Man, tlie Bundelas became masters of 
the whole country to tho west of the Chambal and the Jamna. On the access¬ 
ion of Bahadur Shah, in 1707 A. D., Chhatarsal, through the good offices of tlie 
Khan Rhaoan, was invited to CJourt and confirmed in. all the acquisitions ho had 
made, yielding a revenue of nearly a million sterling per annum. This, however, 
did not prevent the neighbouring Musahndu Subulidrira from making irruptions 
into the territories of tho Bundelas. One of the most noteworthy of these took 
place iu 1724 A. D. Muhammad Klian, Bangasli of Karrakliabad, had been re¬ 
cently appointed governor of Allahabad, and from that post was transferred to 
Mfilwa; but, being unable to make head against the Marhattas, was superseded 
by tlie Raja of Jaipur. In the early part of 1732 A. D , Muhammad Klian' 
again made an irruption into Bundelkhand, and falling suddenly on the forces 
of Chliatarsdl, defeated him and expelled tlie Bundelas, spreading devastation 
on all sides and for the most part making the country a desert. Under theso 
circumstances, Chhatarsal had recourse to tho Marhattas, who, under the first 
Peshwa, Bajl Rao, were at this time advancing slowly through Khandesh and 
Mttlwa to Hindustan. Tlie opportunity of establishing their ascendancy iu Buu- 
delkbnnd, which was afforded by the application of the 
of'SJiraJhStS 000 En i a > w£ls lworaptiy embraced, and Bajl Rao, with a large 
force, surprised and defeated Muhammad Khan, who was 
glad to escape with his life to tlie fort of Jaifcpur, where he was closely besieged 
by a combined Marliatta and Bundela force. His troops were so reduced by 
want as to be obliged to eat their horses, and afterwards rats and dogs formed a 
portion of the provisions dealt out to the garrison. In this strait, the wife of 
Muhammad Khun sent her veil to her relatives, the Hohillas, and supplicated 
their aid by a trusty messenger, who so sped himself on liis way and was so 
promptly answered that within a fortnight a force sufficient to cause a diversion 
arrived in time to save the garrison from entire destruction. 

Chhatarsiil, restored to his possessions by the Marhattas, seeing that without 
their assistance and protection his as yet unconsolidated power would probably 
bo lost as easily as it had been acquired, wisely determined to make them inter¬ 
ested in its preservation, and by timely cession of a portion of liis territory 


i Life of Unflz Raliumt Khan, page 8 2- 
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preservo the remainder to liis heirs. Shortly before his death lie drew up a 
will, 1 by which lie bequeathed one-tliird of his dominions to the Peshwa, Bfrji 
ItaOj on the express condition that his heirs and successors should bo maintained 
by the Mariettas in possession of the rest. The country bequeathed to the 
Pediwa consisted of Kalpi, Hutta, Sugar, Jhansi, Sironj, Kuna, Garhakcta, and 
Hartlmagar, the revenues of which amounted to nearly thirty-one lakhs ot 
rupees—and Ciangadliar Bulti was appoiutc<l its governor. 

The remainder was divided into two separate States,-—the Panna liaj, to 
which Ilardi 8&h succeeded (sec Fauna, Kalinjah), and which comprised 
the fortress of Ivalinjar, Molian, Irichh, Uhamauni, &c„ with a revenue of over 
thirty-eight lakhs of rupees; and the Jnitpur Rnj, which 
jirji.T-Man of ciiiia* was given to Jagafnij, and included Bhuragarh, Barsa, 
Wlslli * Bhonilagavb, Ajegarh, Bangarh, Jaitpur, and Cliarkhdri, 

with a revenue of nearly thirty-one lakhs of rupees. The subsequent history of 
these territories has been given separately under the name of each State. Pirfchi 
Singh, son of Hardi Sail, was appointed to Garhakota, and was the ancestor of 
the Baja of Sbaligarh, whoso estate was confiscated for rebellion in 1857. (See 
Shaiioaiiii). Alipura was also at this time granted to Uchul Singh by the 
Panna Raja, On the death of Hindupat, Baja of Fnnmi and grandson of 
Iliirdi yah, lie was succeeded by his second son. Annul Singh, and he by Jus 
minor son, Dhaukal Singh. Bern Ilim'irf, Ohaube, was appointed Di'wAn, and 
managed the State : for years he carried on a fierce warfare with his brother, 
Kaimji, Ohaube, the Kilahdaror commandant of Kalinjar, who had espoused the 
cause of Sunned Singh, the oldest.son of Iliudiipat. Pahar Singh succeeded Jagat- 
nijin the Jaitpur State, anil on his death divided his territories into three portions. 
CrimiiUi Singh, his nephew, obtained Banda; and Klntmau Singh, another 
nephew, was made Baja of Charkhan. Gnj Singh, son of Pahar Singh, suc¬ 
ceeded his father in the Jaitpur State ; and Ids nephew, Tej Singh, became Raja 
of Snrila, Biv Singh Deo, another son of Jagatruj, at this time obtained the 
small territory of Bijiiwav. {See Br JAW All). The sons of Bharati Ghand, the 
fourth son of Clihatarsal, were allowed to become independent in the Jasii 
territory to the west of Ajegarh. (See Jasu). 

Believed from the pressure of foreign invasion, these States foil a prey to 
internal dissensions, which so weakeued them that in many instances daring 
fuUenhirers were able to curve out possessions for themselves. Sanned Singh, 
disappointed at his want of .success in Panna, had taken refugo at Rnjuagar, 
near Khajunihu, iu Pargauali Lauri of tho Chhatarpuv State, and on his death 
bequeathed tho parganali to his son. Kimwar Soni Sab, a Pamvar adveufcnror, 


1 €3ihatar?;il was buried at Chliatftrpur. Ite left twenty-seven sons, of whom Hnvdeo or 
HnrJT Huh, Jcigatraj, Padflin tiingh, and Muirati GUand were by liis. that wife, anil the remainder 
by concubines, Souie say tlmt lie liad fifty-two sons. 
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talcing advantage of llio troubled condition of the times, expelled the son of 
Sarmed Singh and founded the dynasty at present ruling in Chliatarpur. 

As already mentioned, the first territorial acquisition made by the Marlint- 
mi - r . x tas in Bundelkhand was ilie giant to them by Chliatarsdl 
on his death, about 1734, of one-third of liis territories, 
including the greater portion of the present districts of Lnlatpur, Jalaun, and 
Jhansi, Bdjf Rao, son of VisvamUli Bdlsiji, tlie founder of the Brahman 
dynasty of Pcshwas, was at that time the second officer in the State, the 
Panth Prithinidhi, or delegate of tlio Raja, being the first. Baji Rao, the 
greatest of all the Marhatfcas except Sivaji, had already formed the design of 
subverting the Musalnmn empire, which lie knew to bo rotten at the core, 
and correctly estimated the great value of his acquisition in Bundelkhand as 
keeping the highroad between the Marhatta country and the Dual) in his 
hands. He had already inaugurated his schemes for Marliatta supremacy hy 
levying the chauth and sardesmiikhi in Gujarat in 1725; and in 1729 
had advanced as far as Malwa, whero the governor, Raja Giridhar, fell in 
an action fought at Tala, near Dhav. Rnja Giridhar was succeeded by 
Muhammad Khan, Bangash, v ho, as we have seen, was driven out of Bundelkhand 
by Chliatarsdl aud Bdjf Rao. TtajaJai Singh of Jaipur was then made governor, 
and he tacitly ceiled the province of Malwa to the Marliattas by grantiug it as a 
fief from the Delhi Court. In 1735, Malhar Rao, starting from Bundelkhand, 
pushed his incursions beyond Agra, aud was feebly resisted hy Muzaffar Khan 
and ICliau Dauran, who satisfied themselves with plundering the country to the 
south of the Chambal, 1 which now began to be considered the Marliatta bound- 
ary. In 1736, Bdjf Bao demanded formal possession of this tract and the 
cities of Matbara, AUahabad, and Benares, and to strengthen Ids pretensions, 
advanced with a large force towards Agra, while a light body of cavalry was 
pushed on under Malhar Rao Ilolkar, Pilajf Jadu, and Yithujf, to ravage the 
Dmib. This was turned back by the troops of Saddat Khan of Oudh ; but the 
main body, making a detour, reached Delhi, whence, after plundering the suburbs 
aud collecting the revenue, they again returned, by way of Bundelkhand, to 
Puna. In the following year, Nizdm-ul-mulk, on his return to Court, was in¬ 
vested with the command of Malwa, and proceeded with a large force by Sironj 
to his’govornment; but was defeated in Bhupdl, and obliged to sign a treaty, by 
which the Marhattas were acknowledged to be the rulers and possessors of the 
land to the west of the Chambal as far as the Narbada. 3 In 173S, Bdjf Rao 
was called on by Jagatrdj, Raja of Jaitpur, for assistance according to treaty, 
owing to his having been expelled from his dominious by Muhammad Khan, 
Ban gash. The Peshwa came with a large force and so humbled the Masai - 

1 Duff a Mahmllas (3 Vols., London, 1826), II,, 376, et teg.: Aitcli. Treat., HI, 1 - 10 * 
2 Duff, II, 374. 
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mans that Muhammad Khan agreed never to enter Bundelkband again. For 
this service B&Jf Kao exacted the chauth as his annual tribute, find made a 
learnie with all the Bundela princes by which they agreed to aid him m all lus 
foray*, and in return he promised thorn protection and a share in the plunder .1 
Baji' llao died in 1710, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Balaji Daji Kao. 
Tlie lieu- Poshwa early turned his attention towards affairs in Bimdolkhanrl, and 
in 1742 attacked Orehlia with a force under the command of an experienced 
general, by name Nam Sankar. The Raja made but a slight resistance, and 
his possessions were partitioned. (See Obchha). Territory valued at tenlakhs of 
rupees fell to the Marliatta*, comprising a great part of Jliausi and tho Orolilia 
State. N.im Sankar implored the fort and built the city of Jbansi, and 
added to liis possessions by annexing Dubob and othor places belonging to the 
Dativa State. In 1747, the Peshwa eoncludeil a new treaty with the Rajas of 
Bimdelkliand, by which tho territories in Ms hands were increased no ns to yield 
sixteen and a half lakhs of revenue per annum, besides an equal share in the 
diamond mines of Pan nil. Nani Sankar was recalled by the Pesbwa in 1757 
A. D. He was succeeded by MahadAji Gobind, who was ordored to lay wasto 
Rohilkhand, and for tliis purpose mossed through the Dual), plundering all the 
towns oti his way. After him came Babu Ran Knnliai Rai, who, on the death of 
the Pediwa Balaji in 1761 was superseded by Nani Sankar. It was at this 
time that Crobind Faotli, B unde la, Siibahddr of Jalauii, was killed at tho battle 
of Pauipat, and Shamsher Bahadur, tho illegitimato son of Biiji Rao, succeeded 
to the I'eshwa's possessions in Bundelkhand. In 1765, a body of troops from 
Bimdelkliand. abided Shuja-nd-danlah against the British. The next Subalnhir 
after Kini Sankar was Biswas Rao Lachhmrm. lie was succeeded in 1770 
A. D. by Baghunsilk Rao Hari, who for twenty-four years ruled more like an 
independent chief than a viccioy. 

Madliu Rao succeeded Balaji Biiji Rao as Pesbwa in 1761, and dying in 
1772 without h*u»*, was succeeded by his brother, Narayan Rao, who was shortly 
afterwards assassinated at the instigation of bis uncle, Raghuuath, also known 
ns Baglai Blisii (Ragoba). The nobles of the country raised fho infant son of 
Narayan Rao to power, and made Balaji Pandit, better known as Kami Farm- 
vis, liis guardian, who conducted the government for many years with groat 
success. In this difficulty Raglumith applied to the Bombay Govornmout for 
assistance, and in exchange for the cession of Salsette nndBasscin, they agreed to 
place him on the Puna throne by a treaty dated March 6 th, 17 75. 2 Out of this 
treaty nroso the first JIarhatta war. Colonel Keating was seat to carry out the 
treaty, but in the meantime the Supreme Council at Calcutta had disapproved of 

1 At this time he took ftiwiy n Mnsnlnmni girl, by name Muatani, by whom lie had Slmmshev 
BahaJar, falhor of & li Ilnltuilur, and ancestor of the Banda is’awndbs. Pogson. 10 J. 2 Aitch, 
Treat., Ill, 24 . 
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tlio arrangements made by the Bombay Government, and sent Colonel Upton 
direct from Bengal to conclude a treaty of peace with tho Marliattas, which was 
signed at Puranda on the 1st of March, 1770. 1 Before the stipulation* of the 
treaty could he carried out, tho intrigues of a French agent, the Chevalier St. 
Luhin, and the encouragement given, to him by Nana Farnavfs, coupled with the 
probability of a war with France, changed the whole complexion of events. The 
war was renewed, and Colonel Goddard was scut into Buudelkhand to effect a 
diversionin favour of tho British. He arm ed at Ivalpi and applied to Bent Huzurf, 
Chaube, for permission to march through Panua, which was refused. On hearing 
this, Kaimji, Chaube of Kalinjar, repaired to Kalpi and offered his services, 
agreeing to give six anas in every rupee of revenue collected in Bajgarh provided 
that Beni Huzurf was expelled and ho was put in possession of the fort and coun¬ 
try. The Colonel encamped on the Ken, and opened fire on Rnjgarli for five days 
without any effect. Ho then abandoned the siege and proceeded as far as Man, 
where a portion of his baggage was cut off by Him in at Khan, in the service of 
Hindupat of Pannd, who, however, was pursued and defeated in an action at 
Kfilganj Paliur. The British forces passed on to tho western coast, and did 
good service until the peace of Salbai, when a treaty was concluded by which the 
English agreed to renounce the cause of Ragliuimth. 2 

Baja Himmat Bahadur, who at this time begins to play a conspicuous part 
AH Eiihiidnr 1700- in the history of Blindelkliand, was a Gosain, who com- 
1802 A. D. mantled a body of hoops in the pay of Shuja-ud-daulali at 

the battle of Bnksur in 1763. On the flight of the vazir, Himmat Bali&dur 
entered Buudelkhand, and during the troubles that arose attained to consider¬ 
able power, Being anxious to consolidate his possessions, he invited Ali 
Bahadur from Gwaliar, who had been sent there by Naua Farnavfs to he ready 
to invade Buudelkhand sliou'd an opportunity offer, and agreed to aid that 
leader in restoring tranquillity and reducing Biindelkliand to submission. In 
1790 A. D., the allied troops, to the number of 40,000 it is said, entered Bundel- 
kluind from tho west, and fought their first action between Kaugaon and 
Ajegaih, in which Noni Arjun Singh, the Banda leader, was killed. The 
Marhattas then advanced by way of Dcogaon to Garha, while a small force 
under Himmat Bahadur proceeded to Charkhari, where they were attacked by 
Bfr Singh Deo of Bijawar, who lost his life in the action. Suga Ram, another 
Mnrhatta leader, defeated tho Clihatarpur troops under Puran Mai, a son of 
Kunwar Soni Sail of Chhatarpur, near Maudlia. Kunwar Durgagfr, another 
Gosain leader, defeated Garafr Singh Dauwd near Murwal; hut Colonel hlcisel- 
back, a Danish loader under Himmat Bahadur, was defeated by tiie Bundelas 
near Rnghaulf and his wife was killed : he was, however, well received by Him¬ 
mat Bahadur, who enabled him to raise fresh troops. Dewapat, Baja of Kothi, 

i Ailch. Treat., III., S3. 2 Ibid, 49, 
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fell in an action foil "lit with Ali Bahadur in Pnrganah Chliilmu, and Eajdliar 
Huzurij son of Beni Huziirf of Paund, barely escaped in tlio fight at Diirgat&L 
Ali Bahadur then sent a fores of 10,000 men. under Jnswant Rao Hoik to 
conquer Rhvnhi wan); lie was killed in a sudden attack made by the Bli&gels, 
and his troops dispersed. After this event the refractory Bvtndelas commenced 
acts of violence and retaliation. Kot waiting an attack in tlio open field, they 
dispersed on the uppiuachof troops, merely to reappear and commence their 
plunder elsewhere. Thus scones of rapine and desolation spread everywhere 
for the space of two years, dining which period Ali Bahddur laic! siego to 
Ajegarh and got possession of that fortress in six weeks ; after which he pro¬ 
ceeded to Jaitpnr and took tliat town nho, almost without resistance. 1 At length 
the combined hlafuaVta forces again proceeded 'to Amh, when by ihv> inter- 
vent ion of llaja Him mat Bahadur they were induced to depart on receiving 
a fine amounting to twelve lakhs of rupees from the Bhagcls. Dining the late 
troubles Kaliujar had remained in the hands of tlio Chaubes, and Ali BaMchir, 
on returning from Bfvva, assembled all his forces before it and commenced tlio 
rivge. Being determined to take it, he built a small hut outside the range 
of the fort and lived there for two years, and during this timo only succeeded 
in taking and retaining possesion of Tarahtl, at tlio foot of the hill. AH 
Bahadur was taken ill and died in camp in 1802, in the twelfth year of his 


reign and tho forty-fourth of lii-Hife. He had, by different wives, two sons and 
one daughter: Sluunsher Bahadur and a daughter by one wife, and Zulfakttr 
Ah, born in 1800 A. D, by another wife. Sliamsher was at Puna wh> n his 
father died, and during his absence, Ghnni Bahddur, his uncle, placed Zulfnk&v 
on the nmsnud, assumed command of tho troops, and oontinued tho siege of 
Kalinjar under the old leaders, Ahmad Beg, Yazu* Beg, and Bid want liao Nails. 
Himmat Bahadurs forces were commanded by Kmiwar ICanchangfr, Subside 
Rai, and Colonel Jfrftolbaok. Tho united forces occupied the whole of the 
I anna and Ihrnda States ; the Baja of Pannfi, receiving no allowance, joined 
the predatory bands raised by tho Dauwaa and Chaubes, aud the Raja of 
Banda lived as a pensioner on the charity of tho Marhattaa, from whom ho 
received two rupees a day for his support. 

It was during this timo that the harvest of misery and want sown during 
Condition of tho the wnrs of Chhutarsal and the incursions of tho Diuib 
enmity. Muhammadans was gathered throughout Bundelkhand. 

During tlw later years of the Iiuudelft administration, the eastern districts had 
been continually the theatre of war and a kind of debatable land, the inhabit, 
anls of which were fair objects of spoliation to both Musolm&n and Bund el a. 
Luimg tho administration of the Musalin&n Mavhaftas the western districts 

ThnT ■ r ^“Jp “*?*** ** oftccts of purely predatory warfare. 

Rajas of Pannn and Banda, after having entirely exhausted the resources 
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of tlieir States in men and money in fighting with each other, became houseless 
wanderers, while the more bold among their lenders became the centres lound 
which grew up those plundering bands that existed until some time after the 
British occupation. From the upper valleys of the Bdgain and Ken to the val¬ 
leys of the Dhasfm and Befcwa, the rugged crest of almost every considerable 
eminenco was crowned with the residence of some robber chieftain ; in fact, to 
such an extent did this custom prevail that the more hilly parganalis were 
known as the country of the Garhibands (from { <jarh> a fort), and it was not 
until many jears had elapsed and continuous expeditions had been undertaken 
that any impression was made on them even by the British. The latter por¬ 
tion of the eighteenth century was for all Bundclkhand, as indeed for the vholo 
of Upper India, a period of gioat and radical changes. People became accus¬ 
tomed to insecurity of person and property, and for the bolder spirits oppor¬ 
tunities continually offered through which they might aspire oven to founding 
a State. The profession of aims, besides being attractive in itself, was then the 
only one which was compulsory on all. Every male of full age was obliged to 
declare himself as belonging to soino leader in his village, and every village as 
belonging to some petty chief, who attached himself now to one side and then 
to another as lie considered most advantageous for himself or his people. Olio 
consequence, ns may be supposed, was that agriculture languished, and peoplo 
began to live from hand to mouth. In the more exposed parganalis the popu¬ 
lation dwindled down to less than one-half, and many villages wore entirely 
deserted, whose sites yet attest the existence of some degree of prosperity in 
former times. The irrigation works inaugurated by the Chaudels, and to a 
certain extent kept in repair and strengthened by the early Bundelas, foil into 
ruin during this period, and with them disappeared the extensive rice and. sugar¬ 
cane cultivation which formerly existed. Stone sugar-presses (now unused) are 
to ho found in large numbers all through Bundclkhand, where now the cultiva¬ 
tion of the cane is practically unknown. Trade also stagnated ; the only car¬ 
rier was the branjara y and his services were required to supply the numerous 
armies then in the field with grain. These men settled down at Mahoba as a 
good centre for their traffic, and remained thero for some years, until peace 
drovo them away to perish as unwilling cultivators in the swamps of the Roliil- 
khaud and Kepalcso Taifii. r lhe political and social aspect of affairs w as thus 
uninviting, and thero appeared little hope of rest, when the fortunate conclu¬ 
sion of the treaty of Bassein led to the beginning of the dawn of repose which 
the country greatly needed. However, before entering on the history of Btmdel- 
klinud under the British, it will be well to give what is known regarding the 
fiscal history of the country under the Bundelas and Marhattas. 

Under the Bnndcla and Marhalta Governments settlements of the land 
revenue for terms of years were unknown. Many villages were given to the 
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m-at relations of the reigning family, or to faithful followers, in reward for 
jmt services: or to chiefs, on condition of supplying a 
nwhr ?]ic Xatno certain nuinhcr of fighting-men when called upon. Sucli 

Gurirnmeius ^ilhgcs were either held revenue-free, or on an ubari for 

quit-if nfc) tenure, and the grantees were left to make their arrangements with 
the village headmen and ruddimfe cultivators. Sometimes, but rarely, village 
headmen, or oven - trail u (i r->, held villages in farm (ijttralt) for a year or two. 
In all •ullage^ wliuh were not h> given ni jt't'ju' or farmed, tliG collection of the 
revenue was made direct through the nuikti 3 or headman, who was allowed a 
certain percentage on the collections, called mithautduu, shakr&wi, or bhumimat, 
in recognition of hL position us head of the brotherhood and of his services in 
tlie management of the village, v 

Under the iHarliattas thero were various mode-, of collection. The most 
common \va-> 4 ailed d-ildia-par-ki^ when the State demand was fixed for the year 
at the commencement. Sometimes leases were given to the headmen, who then 
becaimi responsible, or leases were given by the State through the headman to 
each cultivator. The rates of rent were calculated either on the crop (jinswdr) 
or according to the soil {darbundi), and in the latter ca*c they were frequently 
commuted to a lump sum, known as thansa or thavha. After each harvest, but 
often not until the end of tlie year, arid tutors representing the interests of tho 
State and of the cultivators were appointed to make a valuation of the produce 
on each holding. 

If the crops were below tlie average, a proportional reduction was made 
from the lent of each cultivator; but if the seasons had been favourable, the 
whole amount was collected. This at first sight appeal's to he a not unfair sys¬ 
tem, but iu point of fact it amounted to nothing less than rack-renting. Tho 
rates of rent (called autiini rates by tlie people) entered in the leases woro tho 
highest rate which could he paid iu the nm-t favourable years, and the reduction 
at tlie end of tho year merely reduced the rents to the highest rents which it was 
possible for the cultivators to pay in that particular year. Tlie demand at the 
commencement of the year was in reality as high a demand as could he fixed. 
It was a demand ter the entire outturn on the village, and as much of it as tho 
cultivatur-> could possibly pay was collected. 

When a village wa> held under direct management (kachchi tahs!T) 3 either the 
management of the village and the collection of the rents were entrusted to 
the headmen, or an official, culled a mato^adi, was appointed. Leases at certain 
rates, nr leases lor the pa yin on I of a fixed sum for a holding comprising sovo- 
r.d fields of diffident qualities, were given to the cultivators. The headmen, 
or the official, collected all Umy could screw out of tho tenants. Sometimes, 
but very rarely, remissions were granted. As a rule, balances stood over to 


1 1’i‘oiu E S, Jcnfunwn’a Settlement Report, 81 . 
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bo collected in some more favourable year. Tile headmen either received soma 
lauds rent-free, or wore allowed to deduct a fixed sum annually from their 
rents, 

"When the demand was fixed by appraisement, it was the custom, to send 
a revenue official at (ho end of the year, or aftor caeli harvest, to make a valu¬ 
ation of the outturn. On this valuation the demand was fixed. The sum was 
raised by tlio headmen by clarlarar (fixed rat-^i, or by bdhh (or distribution 
over the different holdings), and was paid into Government after deduction of 
the mahantana (or dues) to tile collector. Not unfroqucntly a portion of tha 
sum was collected from the shdmihit (the hinds held in common), and from tha 
cultivators who were not members of the brotherhood, and non-resident culti¬ 
vators ; and wliat balance was still required was raise 1 by a cess on tbc hold¬ 
ings of the headmen and the other members of the brotherhood. 

The consequence of this system was a general deterioration of tho country 
and impoverishment of the people. Tile land was constantly cultivated and 
over-cropped; wells fell out of repair; the cultivators, having no capital and 
no money to spare, lived from hand to mouth, and could spend nothing in im¬ 
provements; the cmhivation of sugar-cane and other valuable cropt. ceased; 
the jieoplo were forced to borrow money and seed from the Mahajans and 
Manvnrfs and to sell their cattle: many of tliom left Iimidelkhand and settled 
in M&lwa and other places. In addition to all this, life and property were 
insecure, and rights were seldom acknowledged, or if they were acknowledged, 
were not respected. When, therefore, tho District passed into the hands of the 
British Government they found it scarcely populated, and the people ignorant 
and generally very poor, and often deeply involved in debt. Tho soil had de¬ 
teriorated, and the crops were almost entirely dependent on the heavens. 

On the breaking out of the Avar between Sindliia and Holkar in 1801, tho 
The BiUish. 1803 united forces of Sindhia aud the Peshvva received a severo 
A ' D * defeat at Piinn on the 25tli October, 18U2, This was 

thought opportune for the re-establishment of British influence there, and over¬ 
tures for a subsidiary force made by Bajl Rao, Avho had as long as Hana Par- 
navis lived declined the engagement, were favourably received. On the 31st 
December, 1802, 1 the celebrated Treaty of Bassein was signed, by winch tho 
Peslnva agreed to cede territory of the value of twenty-six lakhs of rupees for 
the maintenance of a British force. A portion of this territory was afterwards 
exchanged for part of the Peshwa’s possessions in BitmlellJiand, where, also, 
further grants for the support of a force of cavalry were made, amounting in all 
to over thirty-six lakhs of revenuo. These arrangements Avcrc embodied in a 
supplementary treaty, dated 16th December, 1803. 2 After the Peslnva Avas 
defeated at the battle of Puna, Sliamsher Bahadur, the son of All Bahadur, ayIio* 


) Altch,, III., 63. 


3 IbuJ, Ilf., 73. 
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was at Puna when liis father died, determined to take possession of the territories 
conquered by his father for the Puna Darbar. 

During his absence, as already mentioned, Grham Bahadur carried on the 
Government, while Baja Ilimmat Bahadur had, as before, been allowed to keep 
the sole management of Ins own acquisitions in his own hands, with an increased 
influence over the Regent and the Council of Buudelkliaud. On the treaty of 
Bas^ein becoming known, the different subordinate Chiefs of the Mavhattus, 
feeling that their very existence was now threatened, united with Bmdliisi and 
the Ttaja of Borar to resist tho carrying out of its provisions and that of the 
supplementary treaty ceding British Bundelkhand. In this design they wero 
aware of receiving the .secret, and if matters progressed the open, support of 
Holkar. To Bhanwhnr Bahadur was aligned. tho conduct of a predatory 
expedition through Bundelkhand, to lay waste the British Districts of Mirza- 
pur and Benares. His first act was to seize and imprison Ghanf Bahadur in 
the fort of Ajegarli, where he caused him to be poisoned. Baja Himmafc 
Bahadur became alarmed, and foreseeing in tho success of these plans of 
the idarliatta Chiefs an immediate diminution of his own authority in Bun- 
delkhand, determined to abandon tho Mavhatta interests and to seek the 
permanent establishment of his own influence, with the aggrandisement of 
his possessions in Bundelkhand, by assisting m tho transfer of the province from 
the Jdarhattas to the British empire. Accordingly negotiations were opened, 
through tho medium of Colonel SIciselback, between Himmafc Bahfidur, Colonel 
Kyd, and Mr. Ahmuty, and by an agreement concluded at Shahpur on tho 4th 
September, 1803, 1 it was provided, among other stipulations, that a portion 
of territory in Bundelkhand, yielding an annual revenue estimated at twenty- 
two lakhs 2 of rupees hy the British, and at eighteen and a half by tho Baja, 
should be ceded to tho Baja for the maintenance of a body of troops under bis 
command in the service of the British Government; and in consideration of tho 
great advantages which were expected flora the junction of the power and in¬ 
fluence of Himmat Bahadur, and from his zealous co-operation with tho British' 
force iu their occupation of Bundelkhand, and in the establishment of tho British 
authority in that province, a permanent j&gir or appanage in the British domi¬ 
nions was also promised to the Raja, tho extent of it to be proportioned to the 
benefits which might afterwards appear to have been derived from his adherence 
to the terms of his engagement. The immediate advantages which flowed from 
this arrangement were, to the British Government, the great assistance afforded 
to a detachment of their troops in crossing the Jamna mto Bundelkhand, which 
might otherwise have been vigorously opposed by the united forces of the 
Mariettas and of Himmat Bahddur; while Himmat Bahadur obtaiued for kiin- 
self a rick and fertile territory of more than double the extent which he had 


1 Aitch , II I. t Us. 


2 Board’s lieqorda, Utli January isos, No. 18. 
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possessed imdei' tho former Government, without any considerable increase of 
his former mihtary establishment: for in the time of All Bahadur, Baja Him- 
mat held only an assignment of revenue amounting to 13,b0,000 rupees per 
annum. The districts whioli wero specifically assigned to Himinat Bahiidur 
comprised, with a few trifling exceptions, the whole of the territory contiguous 
to the west bank of the Jamna from Allahabad to Ktllpf. 1 

A force of five battalions of native infantry, a regiment of cavalry, and a 
party of artillery, under tho command of Colonel Powell, crossed the Jamna at 
Rajapur Ghat on the 6 th of September, 1803, and was there met by ICumvav 
Kanchaugir, tho eldest son of Hi inmat Bahadur, who with Colonel Meiselback 
hud been, detached from Kalinjar to join the British force in their advance. 
Colonel Powell proceeded across Banda and took up a position near the Paisunt 
Kadi, at IMrga Tal, a short distance from Tarahwan, where ho was joined by 
Himmat Bahadur aud his entire force. On hearing of these events, Shamsher 
BaMdur broke up his camp at Kalinjar, and crossing the Ken, encamped on 
its left bank opposite Kanwava. The combined forces also advanced, taking the 
mud forts that lay on tlieir route. On tho ovening of tho clay of their arrival 
at Banda, Raja Himmat Bahadur proceeded to Kanwara and obliged Sliam¬ 
sher Balnidur to retreat still further. Tho Kawwab then attacked the fort of 
Bhuragarh, but was beaten back with considerable loss, and obliged to retreat 
to Kabsah, where an action took place in which he was completely defeated, aud 
fled across the Betwa. 

Shainshor Bahadur some time afterwards expressed a wish to enter into re¬ 
lations with tho British Government on the basis of the troaty of cession con¬ 
cluded with the Pesliwa, but after fixing a day for the opening of negociations 
and delaying for upwards of two months to come in, lie took up a position 
with his forces at some distanco from the British camp. On this becoming 
known the war was renewed, and Kalpi was lakon in December, 1803, as Baud 
Gobind Rao, the Subahddr of Jalomi at that time, had joined the forces of 
Shamsher Bahadur. Shortly afterwards Colonel Powell was joined by a 
brigado of native troops having European officers, uudor the command of an 
Englishman named Shepherd, ivho quitted the sendee of Ambajz Ingh’/i at 
Gwaliar in accordance with the proclamation of the Governor-General of the 
3rd of August, and did good service during the remainder of the operations 
in Bundelkband. Captain Baillie was appointed Agent to tho Commander-in- 
Chief, Lord Lake, with whom the entiro management of recently-acquired ter¬ 
ritory soems to have rested both here and in the Dudb, until the ordinary estab¬ 
lishment was able to succeed without the necessity for a purely military ad¬ 
ministration. With a view to the pacification of tho province, Captain Baillie 
offered Shamsher Bahadur a pension of four lakhs of rupees per annum, which 
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lia'l the effort of inducing that leader to tome in and w ga an agreement by 
-vvliieb all forts and territories lield by his adherents wore to he surrendered to 
the British. 1 (See Banjo.). The troops were now exclusively occupied in 
bringing to term* tko various freebooters who had set up for themselves during 
the recent troubles, and the record of the times contains simply the details of a 
succession of battle- 1 and actions often attended with considerable loss. 3 At the 
c Io«e of 1 if Oil an action was fought at Ivamta with TChet Singli, a noted Bundela 
leader, and in the .same year another was fo right at Bah lira with Bbiin Dauwa, 
Octal Bauwi't, and IChet Singh. Lieutenant Burrell encountered the combined 
forces of Paras Ram, the two Dan was, Ivamod Singli, and ICahnr Khan at Cfarli- 
cldupa in 1801. and routed them with great slaughter. Colonel Moisolbaok 
also defeated the forces of Bhfm Dauwa at Garhnasnai and Oran, near Badausa, 
in 1801 : and Baja Bam was defeated at Par war, near Banda, by Jihninat 
Bahadur in the aamo year. Colonel Meiselbsvck and Colonel Muhammad. 
Zaman Ivhan were defeated at Deugaon by Lachhman Dauwd on attempting 
to take Ajcgurh. (See Ajegarh). But at Thana Paswari the British troops 
were succorful against Iiaja Ram. 

Towards the close of the year 1804, a commission was appointed to manage 
the affairs of the acquired territory in BundelklianJ, consisting of Mr. Brooke 
as President, Captain Baillie, the Agent to the Governor-General, and the officer 
„ , , commanding the troops (Lieutenant-Colonel MarfciiulelL) 

District of Dundcl- as Members, who wore then placed under the superintend- 
Kl 0 mice of the Board of Rc\ enue silting in Calcutta. Mr. 

TV. Brodie was appointed Judge and Magistrate, and Sir. J. D. Erskiuo, 
Collector. 

Captain BailUc, accompanied by M(v Zafav, a resident of Lucknow, bod join¬ 
ed the head-quarters of the British forco in November, 1804. He found it 
encamped in ytio of the districts on the banks of the Jamna which had been 
ceded to Baja Himmut Bahadur, and employed in supporting the military opera¬ 
tion* of that Chief for the subjection to Iris authority of the District of IIamir- 
pur. The greater part of the progress and operations of the detachment had 
been necessarily influenced by Baja Himmat Bahadur, on whose information 
alone the commanding officer could act at that early period, and therefore had 
been directed principally to the object of subduing the District of Malioba from 
Kami, Gobind Rao, and other districts which constituted the new territorial 
acquisitions of the Raja. 

TVith the exception of fcho District of Augusi and of a portion of the Dis¬ 
trict of Banda, in both of which Amils on the part of Government had been 
placed, no part of Bundclkhand had been subjected to the British authority. 

1 Dated January lg, I €04 , Board’s Eecords, 18thNovember, 1803. 2 See Asiatic Annual 

Itegi"ter,pasy { m. 
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The conquest of the District of Kalpi was the fust object of the service of the 
British detachment that was prescribed by the instructions of the Commander- 
in-Chief after the arrival of Captain Baillie in Bundelkhand, and this conquest 
was immediately followed by his appointing an Amil to settle ancl collect the 
land-revenue, and a Kotwal to collect the sair duties (excise, (fee.,) of that 
district. A proclamation was issued announcing remission of all arrears due to 
the Marhatta Government, or, in other words, of the revenue of the khan/ 
(autumn) crop which was thou upon the giound. 

Similar measures wcie adopted as the detachment proceeded to the west in 
the Districts of Kori and Muhammadabad, conquered from the Kami of Kfllpf, 
and subsequently restored to that chieftain 5 of ICotra Sayyidnagar, formerly in 
the possession of Mirza Alunad Beg, the brother of Ghani Bahadur; and of Kuiicli, 
occupied in the British name at the invitation of a majority of the zamfndars 
who had shaken off the yoke of submission to Raja Ambaji Inglia. The admis¬ 
sion of tlie brigades of Ambaji into our service, and the determination of Colo¬ 
nel Powell, at the suggestion of Captain Baillie, to employ one of these brigades 
in the interior of Bundelkhand, was quickly followed by the conquest of certain 
portions of Bath, Jaldlpuv, and ICharka from tlie Buudela Raja, Tej Singh, and 
others, and by the surrender of sueli forts and portions of those districts as had 
been held by the adheronts of the Nawwab Shamsher Bahadur; and similar 
measures for the settlement and collection of the revenue in those districts 
were adopted by Captain Baillie at an early period after their conquest or sur¬ 
render. A considerable portion of the District of Pauw&ri and the small Dis¬ 
trict of Supa were then, also, subjected to the British authority, and an Amil was 
appointed to make the settlement there. The fort of Jaitpur and villages an¬ 
nexed to it, which were taken by the Bnndela Itaja, Kesri Singh, from the 
Nawwab Simms her Bah&dur, wore subsequently conquered by the brigade of 
Shaikh Kul Ali Khan, which was sent into that quarter, and with these the 
whole of the extensive District of Panwuri, forming the north-west frontier of 
this province, and adjoining the possessions of the Sub ah d a r of Jliaiisi, were 
annexed to tlie British possessions in Bundelkhand. The small Districts of 
Koni and Parsaita to the east of Banda, and a few villages of Raipur on the 
banka of the Jamua to the north of Iuilpf, completed the list of the British pos¬ 
sessions in Bundelkhand acquired up to 1805. Captain Baillie in his report in 
1805 gives the following schedule of the districts of Bundelkhand in which 
the British authority was then established (exclusive of Raja Hiinmat Bahadur’s 
assignment), containing the land-revenue of the previous year, as stated in the 
accounts of the NawwAb Ali Bahadur, and ascertained from tlie district revenue 
officers, and also the revenue of the year 1211 fasll (1803-01 A. D.), according 
to the assessment of the Amils of Government . 1 

1 Bowel's lie cords, lltli January, 1805 . Ibid, 30th June, 16QG, No. 6 > 2 lth March, 1607, No. 66, 
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To the east of the River Km. 


Neiiie of the 

Districts 

1 Name of tlie AuuI°. 

T 

Ditto of annexation ' 
to the British 
Territory. 1 

Revenue of 
the year 1210 
Fasti. 

Revenue of 

the yenr 1211 
FasU, 

Banda 

Satin Singh and 

18-9-1803 


Rs, 

3,67,112 


, Ivlicm Rm IJicTsit. 
Uuiaid liai 

13-9-1803 

2,03,130 

an 


JaiAttltar Singh ... 

6-2-1S 4 

57,776 ! 


J’.irfiaila 

■ The same 

6-2-1804 

44,054 

-'WSM 



Tola] 

6,91,044 

6,64,248 


To the u-est of the River Ken. 


Jvalpi 

Mir A bid All 

8-12-1803 ... 

1,97,733 

1,35,758 

Bari man Pandit ... 

10-12 18(13 ... 

56 531 

45,083 

Sr.yyidnagur .. 

Mh Ikr.nu Ali 

10 12- 803 ... 

14,508 

19,608 

Saif-ud ilir. Khan 

28 12 lf03 ... 

2,04,748 

0,04,748 

li,i th 

Mulieiurn'id Zamun 

26-11-1803 — 

2,20,222 

225,223 

KllBII. 





Maul I/vl 

29-1- r . 804 

2,23,505 

2,26,955 


Mnlinminnd Yutnf, 

IC-l-lSOt ... 

73,921 

73,921 


Mirra Inaval AH... 

7-2-1804 ... 

2,02,941 

2,02,941 

Supa ... 

J’lt von Villages 

The Game ... 

18-3-1804 ... 

ie,oso 

1 8,080 

of Ita'piir on the ( 
hank of the Jam- 1 

Mir Abd All ... 

... 

11,501 

11,601 

na. J 






Total westward of the Ken . ... Rs. 12,27,690 1,15,762 


To Ini eastward of the Ken ... ... ... „ 6,91,044 0,64,248 


Grand Total ... ... ... ... Its. 19,19,334 18,21,934 


No account is given of the Paiganalis above tlie ghats aa they had no fixed 
revenue. The only collections were made by bodies of horse sent at irregular 
intervals to levy contributions. 

As already remarked, the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of Bundel- 
khuml weic directed to correspond with tho Board of Revenue in Calcutta on 
fiscal airaugement*. Orders were issued for a triennial settlement on the same 
principles as that of the Coded Provinces, but these orders were soon after re¬ 
scinded, and ill*. Ei’s.tine was directed to form a settlement for one year, 1213 
fasU (1803-6 A. 1).), on the principles laid down for the whole of the Coded 
Provinces. 1 In his report on this his first settlement he remarks that tho pro¬ 
portion of lands held hy farmers is very considerable in several Parganuhs. In 
Jaliilpur there were no zamindars forthcoming to engage for the villages, which 
were all held by farmers, and had been for a longtime cultivated hy the neigh¬ 
bouring zamindars, with whom engagements had to bo made. 


1 Board’s Records, ttli June, 1805 ; 23rd July, 1605. 
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The resumption of the assignments granted to Raja Himmat Bahddur 1 
Himmat Bahadur's ^ or tli© support of Ijis troops was completed iu August, 
assignments. 1806, under the superintendence of Captain Bailhe. The 

following statement gives the revenue statistics of this portion of Bundelkhand, 
known as the resumed mahals under the Agent to the Governor-General as Col¬ 
lector, and their settlement far 1214 fasli (180G-07 A. D.j :— 


Name of Par- 
gnnah. 

Name of TnUsUdnr. 

Name of Surety. 

Net revenue 
renlived iu 
I2l3ja.sl( in 
Rupee a. 

Revenue for 

12 14 fasli In 
Rupees. 

Pallaul 

Knludin Ahmad 
Khan. 

Mann Lai ... 

2,23,618 

2,20,601 

Slnmuni 

The same ... 

Sbitilb Rfti ... . 

2,05,"S3 

2,02,441 

Maudlia ... 

M Ir Ahrnan Ali 

Bhajnu Lai and 
Monji Iiaui. 

1,67,180 

^77^744 

Sumerpur and Ha- 
mil-pur. 

Say.\id Gliolam All 
Khan. 

Bhajan Lai 

1,69,384 I 

1,70,411 

Khareln, Kill pa¬ 

ll it r, Garrnuli, 
Pnhari. 

Shaikh Slartaza 
Euksh. 

Rasnk Das 

83,089 | 

90,060 

Siliondii, Mnbii- 
rakpur. 

Mir Abd u llah 
Klian. 

Manik Chand 

63,976 

0,71,643 

Cbamlela 

Diwnn Puraii 

Mai, fanner 

15,000 

16,009 

Becliaund ,,, 

Lnclihmuu Siugfi ... 

Farmer ... 

3,031 

3,001 


The imported oppression of the former Government of the Parganaha 
assigned to the Raja, and the impoverished condition of the landholders, as well 
as the decreased cultivation of the lands dfeng the years 1211 and 1212/esty 
rendered it an object of the greatest? importance to subvert immediately, or to 
control in an efficient manner, the authority of the Raja’s Amils over the seve¬ 
ral assigned Pargauahs. But, on the other hand, the necessity for the payment 
and dismissal of the troops, who had been formerly maintained from the reve¬ 
nue of the Pargauahs and were thon greatly in arrears, together with many 
other considerations of a political nature, and moro particularly the great and 
unsettled amount of tho outstanding balances of revenue at so advanced a 
period of the year, rendered the immediate subversion of the authority of 
the acting managers of tho Parganahs a measure which Captain Baillie did 
not feel himself at liberty to adopt. He finally resolved to take a middle 
course, uniting his own authority with that of the former Government, for 
tho purposo of realizing the just balances of revenue in all these Parganalis; 


lRajn Ilimmat Bahildur died at the ago of seventy years in 1804, at Kanwara, near llauda. 
Ilia tomb is on the banks of tlio Ken, about two miles from Banda, He had an illegitimate sou, 
named Nirandargir, who, being a minor, was entrusted to the guardianship of Kancbangir. In 
1806 , the assignments in Duiiddlchnnd wcie c-xehaugcd for a territory in the Cawnpur District 
(llasdhan), yielding a revenue of 1,35 ,Oqq rupees a year. (Board’s Records, 29th August, 1806 , 
Nos 4, 7). The families of Amraogir and Kanchangir also -received pensions. Colonel Meiselback 
remained in command of hia brigade till 1807, wlien be received a pension of 1,000 rupees a month, 
and retired to Serampur, where he died in Octobor, 1819. (Pogson, 126). 
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he ptil] reserved lo himself, or to officers under his exclusive control, the 
ascertainment of assets and adjustment of balances in all the resumed 
Fargannl)*. 

Cajitam Railiie was thus enabled to impose an efficient chock on the con¬ 
duct of the officer.*, or the former Government, who might otherwise have 
seized this la^t opportunity of enriching themselves by undue exactions from 
the landholders. In pur.'.nance of this plan, he conferred commissions as Tah- 
stldars under his onn «oal on the Raja’s Amils for the remaining period of tho 
current fash' vear, and appointed surveyor;, to tho several resumed Parganabs 
to collect data on which to base the succeeding assessments,i 

The general remit of the assessment for 1213 fash was that, out of a revfr* 

„ . nue of about thiiteen and a half lakhs, one Lakh was 

Untitled state of ' . , 

the western Pargn- remitted on account ot losses caused by the incursions of 

naha ‘ banditti from the western provinces. In December, 1805, 

the Collector wrote that, about the close of the previous year, depredations were 
committed by Raja Ram, Para*, Ham,2 and their adherents, who still continued 
to infest the Company’s tenitory when any opportunity offered of obtaining 
plunder. It was the practice of these banditti to occupy tho jungles and ravines 
of the frontier Parganabs, especially Pamvitri, Mataund, and Siipa, and by a 
systematic mode of contribution to levy money from the landholders in tho 
neighbourhood, threatening in case of refusal to burn and destroy their pro¬ 
perty and villages. For the sums by this means extorted receipts were regularly 
granted to the landholders. 

As bearing on the condition of the country during this period, the following 
extract is given from a letter of the Collector of Bnndelkhand :— 

“ It appeared from Hie balance account of tlic Fargaimh of Kunoli that the sum of 
Its 30,83G~3^3 wn« 'lac from that PnrgAUith on account of the year 1213and directing 
me to collect that amount without delay, and to pay it into the public treasury. I have 
the honour to inform you that the "balance of the yem 1213 fasti is tine from the Guirce- 
bunJj, or refractory farmers, who held forts in that Pargnnah, and not from the samtndiirs. 
Those Gurrccbumls contumaciously withheld the payment of the revenue, and applied it to 
their own use. mid Colonel HnwUiis, the officer commanding the hoops in Bnndelkhand, was con¬ 
sequently pinplojeil to bring them under subjection, and he demolished tho forts in their posses¬ 
sion, and they fled out of the di-diiefc Captain Tlaillie arrived in the Pnrganah at the penod of 
concluding tlie settlement of the revenues, and lie personalty took engagements from tho znmfu- 
ddrs. At the tune, Imwevei. of Captain Baitlic’s return tow a ids Jlanda, it was frequently men¬ 
tioned to me, and likewise to Cipt.un Haillic, that the (iiurcebnnds who had been expelled would 
return to the district, would excite distuibailees and commit dcpieilations, to the detriment of 
the public revenue, and that the troops could oppose but nil ineffectual check to predatory in- 
eur-ious fif I bat nature Prom t1u-=e considerations, I submitted a petition to Captain Baillio, 


J Board’s l^rordp, 2 !Uli August, ISOfi, No 4. 2 Baras Bam used to onrn n living in the 

time of Ah Ilnh.ldurhy loading bullocks with lime ancl selling it He was made a leader of 
robbers by Lacldiman Damva Togson, pngo 129: Board’s Records, 19th October, 1S07, 
No. GO : Ibid, Bill .Tnmiary, IbOS, No. G 
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representing that if the hnlanccs of 1213 faali could lie recovered,together with the amount of 
the mesne profits, or, indeed, if any' mcasuic could bo adopted for the realisation of the revenue 
and the picvention of disturbances in the district, it would be expedient to conclude on arrange¬ 
ment to that effect with the Gurreebunds On this petition Captain Baillia passed an order 
that it would be best to ndopt such measures ns might recover the balances due to Government 
and prevent disturbance in the district. I accordingly enclose a copy of the petition and of the 
order passed on it by Captain Baillie In confoinnty with this oidei, I intimated to the vakils 
of the Guneebunds that, on Hie condition of their paying me onc-kalf of the balance of 1213 
fuaU mid tlic whole amount of the mesne profits, and likewise of their giving responsible security 
for tlic payment of the amount for which the znmmduTS had engaged with Government, they 
should be peimitted to return to their villages, and the revenue should be collected fiom them 
ns heietofore. To this proposition they objected, adding tlmfc, with regard to the payment of 
the balance and of the mesne profits, It was impossible for them to agree, ns the amount had 
nlrendy been expended m Ihe pay of their troops and in tlieii own personal expenses ; but that 
whatever appeared to be due fioin the ziunmddrs, aeeoiding to the balance account, after deduct¬ 
ing the amount of the means profit^, they would willingly engage to pay. AfteT much argu¬ 
ment and discussion, the vakils of tho Gx’rrecbuuds of Bhend Bilaic and Amecata stated that 
tlioir mastois, by the sale of their personal properly’, and by money borrowed, would endeavour to 
discharge one-lmlf of the balance of the past year, nnd with regard to the present year would 
pay what might leinain duo from the zrunmdara, hut tlmt it was absolutely impracticable to pay 
the amount of the mesne profits wInch had been expended. That the performance of the above 
engagement, however, was on condition that I should personally conduct the Gurreebunds to their 
villages nnd establish them in the possession of their lauds.” (Proui Collector, Bundelkhand, 
30th June, 1807 . Iloaid's IleoOnis, 14th July, 1807). 

Mr. Erskine was awaro of tho frauds which might bo pracLised were too easy 
Mr. lirsldne’a as- credit given to tho validity of tho receipts granted by tho 
scssments. banditti, but when accompanied by the proof of actual 

invasion, together with tho testimony of the fiscal officers of the district, he held 
that they must be admitted ; indeed, the landholders in general from whom these 
contributions had been levied were not left tho means of discharging the reve¬ 
nue of Government, and it became absolutely necessary to allow them a remis¬ 
sion. 1 In March, 1806, Talukas Man and Salat Malat were surrendered by 
Kunwar Son! Still and annexed to Ptmwari. Soni Sfrli had, however, collected 
tho revenues in advance, prior to the cession, and refused to restoro them, when 
called on. 

To prepare for tho ensuing triennial settlement from 1214 to 1216 fasl{, 
or 1806-07 to 1808-09, Mr. Erskine next set about enquiring, as near as 
possible, the assets under the native Government. This he effected by calling 
on the fiscal officers of the district for a statement of the annual revenue of each 
Parganah for the last ten years, while the village accountants (putiruris) sup¬ 
plied tho village papers for the previous two years, and the sub-collectors (tali- 
stidars) were called on for ail estimate for tile ensuing year. He dnl not place 
much reliance on the accuracy of any of these accounts. 

The irregular mode of assessing and collecting the revenue under the 
native Government, the many assignments of land existing of which the real 

l Board's Records, 10th January, 180 G. 
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assets could not bo ilia covered, combined with the fact of the district never 
bavin# been surveyed, obliged the Collector to accept tho sums offered if not 
evidently much too small. It was fouud that the greater number of the land¬ 
holders of the province held by hereditary succession in the form of a copar¬ 
cenary brotherhood, who managed their affairs through mokhias, or headmen. 
IV iHi them the settlement was made on the joint and several responsibility of 
the diiS'ient sharers. 

Generally all who paid the revenue in full from 1210 fusli were settled 
with. All amounts were expressed in the new Lucknow rupee struck at Far- 
rakhobad. The settlement was concluded in 1807, and after deducting the 
revenue nf lands handed over to native Chiefs, the net revenue for the four 
years 1213 to 1216 fasli was:— 

1213 ... Rs. 11,57,890 | 1215 ... Bs. 12,02,357 

1214 ... „ 11,72,071 I 1216 ... „ 12,22,261 

which gave an aggregate increase of Bs. 1,23,023 on the revenue of 1213d 
In several portions of the district large remissions had to be allowed on 
account of the destruction of the crops by hailstorms. During the months of 
January and February, Mr. Erskine writes :—“ Hail accompanied with high 
winds swept across the country, and where it falls the crops are in general 
utterly destroyed.'’ Ho observed many extensive fields of com without a single 
ear left standing, and where the storm was not so violent as to break the stalk, 
the car* was blighted so as to produce a very inferior species of grain, I will 
offer no apology for extracting here his description of the tenures he found 
existing in the province, as well from tho interesting nature of the subject 
itself, as because it is little known, and gives clearly the results of tho investi¬ 
gations of a keen and talented observer a 

•‘The proprietors of a village in this province hold their lands by hereditary succession. 

They consist of a number of biethree or sharers, each cultivating a 
tenures^ C of °°Bunilcf dutvnet portion of land, and contributing juroportiomMy to the intid- 

khnml in 1808. revenue assessed upon the whole village. The shares are divided into 

classes, termed berm, each of which is superintended by a headman, 
styled a bcriwdr. The beriwdr is geneially the head of the family of which tho ben, or division, 
is composed. The beritedr collects the levcnue from liis inferior sinners and conducts all the 
business of the beri Largo villages are commonly sub-divided into thohs, or paths, each of 
which consists of a certain number of bens, and tho £criwdrs ore (licnco sometimes styled thok~ 
dars The appellation of mofthia is applied to those binwdrs who attend the officers of Govern¬ 
ment and execute the engagements for the land-rercmie. All the berimdrs may attend for that 
purpose, though frequently one only is deputed on tho part of each path. The revenue of Gov¬ 
ernment being assessed upon the whole village jointly, it becomes necessary for the shnrois to 
allot among themselves the particular portions of tho revenue foi which each sliarei shall ho 
deemed responsible. This allotment is founded on the quantity of land which tho shaiers may 
respectively posses in a Elate of cnlthation. 


J Sc!. Iler. Bee., N.-W. P., Calcutta, 18G6, 35. S7frtf.,SU« Board’s Records, Util 
August, 1E07 ; 24 th Match, 18JO, No. 26 ; let June, 1810, No. <6. 
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“The quality of the laud is not taken into the computation of the assessment, for as each 

sharer has a proportionate quantity of laud of each description origin- 

Mode of adjusting nlly assigned to him, the shares are considered as uniform in respect 
shares of profits and ... , . . 

charges. to ( i ua ' lt; y. In some 'villages where there are particular portions of 

land of a particular description which do not admit of being sub-divi¬ 
ded among the sharers, those lauds arc termed matk&ri land, and are held in common and culti¬ 
vated for the general benefit of all the sharois by cultivators from other villager, or by the 
village cultivators paying rent according to the rates of outride cultivators. The cultivation 
of the lands of each slinrer is ascertained by actual racismcment. This m ensurement is 
not made according to the regular standard blgha, but agiccubly to a certain pioportion called 
the bigha bhaydehara (brotherhood), which is adopted exclusively for that purpose among the 
bicthren, and the extent of which vanes iu every village This deviation from the standard 
measure has probably been resorted to, not only for the purpose of facilitating the computation, 
hut also with the view of precluding the Government from obtaining an accurate knowledge of 
the quantity of cultivation compiised m the village. The number of bhayachara bigfuis iu posses¬ 
sion of each share being thus ascertained, they are recorded iu the accounts of the pdlwdt is, and 
the allotment of the revenue is proportioned accordingly ou each sliaro. The bhaydehara mea¬ 
surement of the lauds is not made annually. The sharers seem to consider that an annual mea¬ 
surement is not only unuecessaiy, but that ita operation would bo vexatious; nor cun any specific 
period of time be limited for the continuance of the proportions thus established, as a measure 
of that natuie would be incompatible with the gcuoial principle of the cultivation being at all 
times subject to a fresh measurement for the purpose of equalizing the assessment. The fceim 
of the assessment upon each sharer remains therefore undefined, and its continuance depends 
entirely upon the concurrence of all the shoiers. So long as the sinners consider the allotments 
ns fair and equitable, no alteration is evei mado in the assessment • hut when an inequality is 
produced, either from the increase or decrease of the cultivation, the sliareis liave recourse to a 
fresh bhaydehara measurement of the village for the purpose of cm reeling the proportions and 
making a moro equitable distribution of the charges Although ninny important advantages nro 
to he derived from this measure when duly carried into effect, yet as this circumstance depends 
in a great degree upon the arbitrary discretion of the leading landholders in the village, a sj'atem 
of this nature not only pioves a frequent source of contention among the sharers, but it also is 
subject to very great abuse. Under the administration of the native Government, in all cases 
of dispute between the sharers with regard to the assessment, the Amil interposed his authority 
and compelled the sharers to rnako a fresh measurement of the village, and thus to 1 antler justice 
to each other by apportioning the allotments of the icvcnue according to a fair and equitable 


1 ule. 

“ With regard to the responsibility of the shorers, it is a general principle admitted by all the 
brethren, and which was uniformly enfoiced by the native Gavern- 
Joint responsibility. men t, that the whole village is jointly responsible for the whole revenue. 
Each sharer is in the first instance responsible for the payment of his proportion of the revenue 
agreeably to the allotment upon his share. The sharers are in the next place jointly respon¬ 
sible for the aggregate allotment on their respective Leris, and the Leris nrc jointly responsible 
foi the vyliole revenue assessed upon the village. If, therefore, an inferior sliaier shall fall into 
arrears of revenue, and the amount he not recoverable by the sale of his personal property or the 
transfer of lus lands, the beriwdr allots the balance proportionnbly on the sharers in the beri and 
collects the amount from thorn nccutdrngYy, ho himself likewise paying his proportion of the. 
nrrear. With regard to the joint responsibility of the beris, it is necessary to observe that tho 
beriwdrs always pay the proportion of the revenue allotted on their respective beris separately, 
and that, in tho event of any ben falling iu nrrear, the other beris never consider it incumbent 
upon them to discharge the amount until such time as the defaulting beriwdr and bis brethren 
shall have been compelled to dispose of their property and ultimately to relinquish their lands. 
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Unuer the nntire Government, the defaulters usually fleil from tlic village ft hen pressed to pay 
a balance wlueUthey found a difficulty in discharging-, and the liquidation of the nrreai by the 
remaining beria consequently heciine a mattei of absolute necessity 

“In cases where the berittdrt nre apprehensive of the land'* becoming waste, as that chcum- 
Bhmee would ox course occasion a general Ion to all the shiueis, they ait* sometimes induced by 
Eclf-mtcrcst to make a compromise with the slmrcis in default, ami to pay n small balance on 
their account, with the view of "mug thorn encouragement to remain and continue the cultiva¬ 
tion of their lands If Lhc beriicilrs act with justice tow aids each otliei a balance of revenue can 
leblnni oou.it in a fieri, for a btrne&r is generally enabled to adjust any existing balance for the 
cui rent j ear, and he is entitled to any abatement for the ensuing year by obtaining a fresh mea¬ 
surement of the village. Lands trail'fence! for the piymc-nt of balances nie generally resumable, 
under ceitaw conditions, on the defaulter obtaining the means of redeeming them. In the event 
of a sliarer absconding, he may hkewi-e redeem Ms lands on hr> return on fulfilling the conditions 
prescribed by the u-nges of the country. The revenues of Goveniment are always paid 
through the medium of the bertadra, and exclusive of the land-revenue, with the addition of 
the ullage espouses, which are allotted in. the same manner as the land-revenue, the headmen 
arc not entitled to make any further demands upon their bicthicn or inferior shiners, 

u The above obs emit inns with regard to the distribution of the land-revenue relate to a 
village as held under a fm innl engagement with Government. In the event of tho headmen 
declining to enter into engagements for the revenue, and of the village being let in farm, tho 
bhayrichara measurement becomes void, and the whole village is considered as being held under 
tile direct management of the farmer The farmer accordingly, although he may have engaged 
for a fixed -revenue with Government, collects tho rents from the different shavers agreeably to 
the rates of the ullage as established by ancient usage Under the native Government, however, 
the payments by the fienicdra having always been made separately, the liquidation of every an-ear 
was likewise separately enforced, and it was in cases only of the total ruin of the party in default 
that recourse was had to the other beriwdrs for any remaining balance. From these circum¬ 
stances it is found extremely difficult to induce the beritodrs to discharge balances on account of 
each other, even although they may be empowered, to recover the amount by a suit iu a Court of 
Justice.” 

'Ihe revenue was usually paid in three equal instalments, the first of which 
ex fended from So wan to Kurttik } the second from Aghan to PluxXgan , and the thiri.1 
in Cha.it. In March, 1807, the entire territory in the possession of the British 
to the west of the Jamtia was formed into one district, known for a long time as 
2i)a Bundelkhand, which was placed under the charge of Mr. Erskine, as Col¬ 
lector, having Ills headquarters at Banda, 1 The possessions of the native Chiefs 
were also demarcated, and distinct arrangements as to the position and authority 
of each were entered into, and thus in a great measure the pacification of 
the province was effected. 


The relations between the British Government and tho four treaty States of 
Arrangement, he- Buud ^hand, Riwd, Orchha, Datiyd, and Samtliar, wero 

G™ ,WSC<1 m friends . hil1 md P roteclio " »g”®t d«P«>da- 

States considered in- tions and oppressions of the Marhattas: while as veo-avds 
_ PCndC ’ remainder, commonly known as tho Sanad Chiefs, tho 

circumstances of these relations were of a more mixed nature. As many of 
t hese latter Chiefs were iu possession of po rtions of tho lands included in the 

h Board’s Records, 101UFebruary, I807." 
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assignment of thirty-six Ink]is of revenue ceded by the Posliwa imdor the treaty 
of Basscin, it became a fundamental principle in the arrangements made by the 
British Government in Bundelkhand to confirm the Chiefs of that Province in the 
possession of such parts of their ancient territorial rights as were held under Ali 
Bahadur's Government, on condition of tlieir allegiance and fidelity to tho Bri¬ 
tish power, their renouncing all mews of future aggrandizement, and their aban¬ 
doning such parts of Ali Bahadur’s conquest as had been resumed by them 
subsequently to bis death. 

It was also resolved to form arrangements with some leaders of plundering 
bands, who wero not hereditary Chiefs, but whose hostility was directed solely 
to the object of’ obtaining subsistence, and to grant these persons some territory 
with a view to the pacification of the country. 

Tlie samds thus granted may be divided into three classes :— (a.) those issued 
to old hereditary Chiefs, confirming them in tho possession of the lands held 
generally by them in Ali Bahadur’s time ; (b.) those issued to Chiefs who estab¬ 
lished themselves as independent duriug the troubled period before and after the 
Marhatta invasion, as also existing in Ali Bahadur's time ; and (c.) those issued 
to Chiefs created by the British Government for the pacification of the country. 
At first it was the policy of Government to leave the protection of their territo¬ 
ries to the Chiefs themselves, and to exact no tribute or revenue from thorn. In 
several of the engagements executed in ISO 5 and 1806 it was, therefore, dis¬ 
tinctly stipulated that tho Chiefs should renounce all claim to the aid and pro¬ 
tection of Government. Experience, however, soon showed the necessity of 
departing from this principle, and of declaring the Bundelkhand Chiefs to bo 
vassals and dependants of the British Government. But it was never tlie in¬ 
tention of Government to establish its laws and regulations in the States of 
these Chiefs; and to remove all doubt on ibis subject, those States were declared 
by Regulation XXII. of 1812 to be exempt from the operation of the general. 
Regulations and from the jurisdiction of the Civil and Criminal Courts. The 
particular clauses of the engagements made with, the Chiefs which imply a 
right of jurisdiction on tho part of Government have ever been understood to 
convey exclusively a right of political jurisdiction—that is to say, a right to 
interfere for tho settlement of disputed claims, differences and disputes of any 
kind, not through tho channel of the Courts of Justice, but through tho agency 
of the representative of the British Government in Bundelkhand. 1 

The Rand of KAlpf, Gobind Ban, who was in possession of Jalaun 
at the time of the British occupation, haring surrendered himself after 
some opposition, his territories were restored to him, with the exception 
of Kalpi and a few villages in Rarganah Raipur Itaurah, for which he received 
in exchange an assignment of land3 in Bnrgannhs Xoira and Muhammud- 


x Aitch. Treat., III. 228 . 
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abad. 1 (See Jalaun). At tlic same time, Sheo Rao Bhao, tbe Subahd&r of 
Jhnnsi, was confirmed in his possessions. Kesri Singh of Jaifcpur was also 
reinstated in his tenure, and a formal patent was granted t.o him for some 
villages in Pawai in addition to the Jaifcpur Baoni. 2 During the same year, 
Tamil wan, 3 with a pension of seven lakhs, was granted to Amrit Rao, a son 
of the Peslrwa Raglumatli, and his son, XSonaik Rao; on the death of this 
latter the pension ceased, and his adopted sons, Nai&yan and Madhu, joined the 
rebels in 1857. (See Kahwi). Nardyan died at Hazaribagh in 1860, and 
hiaJhu is now educated at Bareli as a waul of Government, and for bis main¬ 
tenance proper provision baa been made. Nearly all these grants have since 
been confiscated on account of want of lieirs or tbe rebellion of the incumbent. 

To tbe extreme west, Garbakota was subsequently exchanged with Sliah- 
garb, and the Chnnderi Rajas remained independent at Banpur. To Nawwab 
Nasir-ud-daulah was gi anted Chitauli and tbe surrounding villages, 4 and to 
Di'wdn Jngnl Pavshad other assignments were given. 6 In 1808, Paras Ram, 
of whose depredations iu Panwari we have already given an account, was 
rendered passive by a revenue-free grout for life of Kliaddi and Jaibrnmha, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 15,000 a year, in Pavganah Matauucl. 0 Raja Ram 
obtained a similar grant (see Gaurihar), and later, Gopdl Singh, the last of 
the great leaders of banditti. (See CtAP.raULT), Kunch, the estate of Holkar’s 
daughter, was taken in farm (see Kunch), and was separately settled in 1809. 7 
Cantonments were formed at Kaitlia and Supa, and subsequently at KjUpi, 
Tarabwan, XCartal, Kuncb, and Banda. Kiinch and Tarahwan wero soon aban¬ 
doned, and in 1821 Ivaithn was given up. 

Tbe entire number of Chiefs m Bundelkhancl who hold their States under 
ernmh and are bound by deeds of allegiance to the British Government are 
tbit tv-two in number, and are separately noticed ; of these, eight aro the descend¬ 
ants of Cblmtarsal. From the four legitimate sons are descended (1) Padam 
Singh, ancestor of the Jagirdar of Ji'grn', and represented by Pirtlii Singh at 
the British occupation ; (2) the Raja of Panna; the Chief of Lughhnsi, and the 
Ilaja of Sliabgarb, descendants of Hardi Sah of Panna. The Shahgarli State 
was confiscated on account of tlio rebellion of the Raja in 1857. The descend¬ 
ants of Jagatr/ij, the third son, held Charkhari, Bijawar, Ajegarh, and Sailla, 
and a descendant of Ucliuljii, a son-in-law of Jagatrdj, held Beri, and tbe 
descendants of Bbzirati Cband held Jasu. Besides these States in the possession 
of the actual descendants of Cbhatavsal from tbe share of Hardi Sdh, Ohhatarpur, 
Baronda, the Kalinjar Chaubds’jagfrs, Alipnrn, Kotbi Nagaudh, and Suhavval 

l Board’s Records, 4th November, 180G : 2nd February, 1807 ■ Aitch.,111., 161 . 2 Aifccli., 

311, 165 * JbiJ,, 182 . 4 31st March, 1807. (See Baonx). * 24th March, ldo7. 

0 19th October, 3807 ? 8th January, 1808 ; -ditch, HI, 182, In 1805 Itaja Ram defended KhndxU 
against Colonel Mciselback, mid in the following year fought the action of -Bahsnntn against 
Captain Winch. 7 Board's Records, 21st February, 1807 ; Ibid. Bth September, 1812 , No 21 . 
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had been formed, and from the share of Jagatraj the States of Gaurihfiv, 
Nfligaon Ribald, and Garrauli. From the Orchlia State sprang Khaniya Dliiiuh, 
the Ashtbh^ya jagi'rs and Bihat, and from Riwa came Maihar. 

The following tables show the lines through which the territories bequeathed 
by Chliatarsftl have descended to their present possessors. The name of the 
ruling prince and of the existiug States is given in capitals; sous who have died 
without issue, or who are not connected in a direct line with the present ruling 
Descendants of family, have been omitted, and as far as possible the 
Olihatars&i. genealogy has been brought down to the close of 1872. 

Chhatarsal had four sons with issue—Patlam Singh, Hard! Still, Jagatr/ij, and 
Bliarati Chand:— 

I.—Padani Singh, II.—HnriH Sah. 


Lachhman. 

I 

Hathi. 

Hftri, 

Pirthi. 

Blmpal. 

Laciihuan 

(Jigni.) 


Subhan 


Aman. Kliet. Hinilfipat. 


Aurud, 


Dbankal. 

I 

ICishor. * 
liar bans Rai. 
Nirpat {Br.) 

I 

Rodr [’artat. 
(PaXNA.) 


Sarmed. 

1 

Kara, 3 


I 

Medm Liil. 

GaudJiarp. 

(Unknown.) 


t 

Amr. 

1 

Nowak 

Gandiiaip. 

I 

Dlu'raj (?). 

I 

Sardiir. 

Ilira 

Kiiet. 3 
(Luuiiabi ) 


Pi r till. 

I 

Kisbanju, 

Mardan. 

•Arjiiu. 

Bakht Bali, 
(iVfl.) (Sliah- 
garli) 




III.—Jngatrdj. 



IV.—Bliarati 
Chand. 

j 

r“ 

\ 



j 

1 

i , 

Pnhar. 

j 

Kxrat, 

Bir Singh. 

1 

Daughter 

Hart, 

_ _^ 

r* -^ 

1 

mairied 

1 

! 

I 

i r i 

ICesri. 

ITchuljfi, 

Clxaifc. 

Gaj. 

Man. 

Gumadn. Klramdn, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

Ratan. 

JuguIPm- 

Murat. 

Kesri. Tei and Kiiet. Bakht (fVe) BijL Bahadur. 

,1 

fidd ( Gr .) 

1 

| 

| ^ 

1 I 

Laclikman 

| 

Isii. 

Paricbliat. 

A nr lid. 

Martini, Ratau (<7r.). 3 

I 

Pliairan. 

1 

| 

I 

1 l 

(Ae.) 

„ 1 

Ram Singh. 

Khet. -l 

Hindupat 

Mahipat (Br ) Jai Sikoh, 

1 

Bisnath, 

1 

(Jixitpur.) 

1 

1 (ClIAUKHABI.) BlIAff PaIITAP, 

Satarjifc. 


Rase 

Biji. 

(BIJAW.UI.) 

Bijt. 



(Sabila.) 

! 


(Beiu.) 

ElMPAE 



RAXJGn (Br.) 



(JA30.> 



(Ajegarh ) 





Early settlements. 


The third settlement of the land-revenue under the British administration 
was made for three } r ears from 1217 to 1219 faslfj or 
1809-10 to 1811-12 A. D., by Mr. Wauchope, ‘’who suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Ershine as Collector in December, 1808. He increased the revenue 
in the western Parganahs nearly forty per cent., which he justified by saying 


i Illegitimate. 2 Illegitimate, no issuo. (See Chkataipur). 8 Son of on illegitimate 
son of Biji Balindur. 1 A distant relation. Tlie contractions “ Ne ” for nephew, *' Br, u for 
brother, and " Gi." for grandson, Imre been used. 
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that these "Parganahs formerly had been the scene of yearly devastation, 
while latterly the cultivation had greatly inn-eased” The revenue settled on 
the eastern Fargannhs was a fair one, and was paid, as the seasons wore on 
the whole favourable. The settlement was reported to the Board of Conunis- 
e loners and sanctioned. 

In 1812 a f'l'nad was granted to Kesri Singh of Jaitpnr, which, including 
the grant of-ix ty-seven villages in Pawai in 1S09, made Ilia territory contain one 
hundred and fifty villages. (See Jaiti-ur). During the same year, the Kilahdar, 
or commandant of the fort of ICalinjar, tlie Clmubc Daryau Singh, gave consi¬ 
derable trouble and sheltered the remains of the. freebooter bands that still 
occupied the ■western districts, so that it was resolved to dispossess him. Dar- 
yau surrendered on condition of receiving other lands in exchange for those 
attached to the fortress—an arrangement that was carried out in June, 1812. 1 
(See Kalin jap.). 

The records of Government henceforward for many years contain little but 
inquiries into revenue-free grants, the re-settlement of relinquished estates, com¬ 
plaints of loss from hail, robbers, droughts, and floods, and reports on the intro¬ 
duction of the system of internal adininisti ation in force in the Ceded Provinces. 
Tlia third settlement was continued with very little change for another three 
year«, or up to 1815-1C. Air, Wmiebope was succeeded by Air. Afaijoribanks in 
Alay, ltill, who was followed by Air. Moore in April, 1812, and in October of 
the same year Air, Scott Waring tank charge. Daring the six years of Air, 
Wauchope’s admmixti alien the eastern Parganalis were in a flourishing state, 
the cultivation had increased, and tliu seasons were tolerably favourable. In Pau- 
wari, however, from unequal assessments, the condition of the people had yearly 
become worse, balances accrued, and it is said that many died of starvation in 
1814-15. Farming yrjs resorted to in many eases, and many estntes in Oliliibun, 
BhabaunJa, and Kalydngarh changed bands. Air. Waring made the fifth 
settlement and considerably enhanced the icvemie, so that, in the eastern Par- 
ganahs there was a gross increase of forty-six per cent, and in the western Pargan- 
ahsaf twenty-one per cent., in the portion of Bundelkhaud now constituting the 
HiinuTpur Disfcrict* Air. Waring was succeeded in Jonuary, ISIS, by Air. Little- 
dale, and he by Air. Forde iu October of the same year. 

In November, 1818 it was resolved to divide the District of JBtmdelkliand 
ntJcjkhnjid int ° tw ' > P 01 'li u iw, and after some correspondence as to the 
dilSL Int ° tY "’ &uita1jiHt P of J or Kdlpi for the headquarters station, 
the latter town was selected, and in March of Llie follow- 
i ng year the District of Northern IWolkhand, including Hamirpur and 


18 . » See- ftidv Hlo Ida. irtfc Match, ,81c. Nos. ifi- 

!\! b t h A V*' SU ” xN ° 13 ' l9tU A P>* ,8:16 ' No - 4 5 30tu April. 1 8 1 fi, No. 7 • 3rd Hay. 
16 , No. b i 20th May, 1816, No. 7 ; 2nd July, 1816, No. 11 j 27 th November, 1818. No. 0. 
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K&lpi, was formed, with its headquarters at Kalpi, and the District of 
Southern Bundelkhand, with its headquarters at Banda. Parganah Khan deli, 
ceded by the Chief of Jalaim in 1S17, was added to the Banda District, 
Mr. Reade was appointed to Banda and was succeeded in 1822 by Mr. J. E. 
Wilkinson. Prom 1807 to 1822 Bundrlkhuml wan under the Western Board 
of Commissioners, winch was then merged, under the arrangements made for 
carrying out the provisions of Hogul.itiou VII. of 1822, into the Board for 
the Western Provinces, At the, close of the year 1822 the supervision of Bun- 
delkhand was transferred to the Central Board, which had jurisdiction over 
the Provinces of Bahar, Benares, and Gorakhpur, and sat at first at Patna, 
but afterwards at Allahabad. A settlement was then ordered for the resigned 
and fanned estates for the years 1820-21 to 1824-25, and was carried out 
by Mr. Valpy for the Kalpi District and by Mr. Beado for tlie Banda Dis¬ 
trict. The headquarters of the Kalpi District wore then removed to Hamir- 
pur, which gradually gave its name to the District, and a Deputy Collector was 
appointed to Kalpi. Notwithstanding that Mr. Fordo, tho native authorities 
consulted, and the Board of Revenue all considered that largo remissions were 
required to restore the debilitated condition of the Hamirpur District, Mr. Valpy 
strenuously supported his opinion that not only was no decrease neces¬ 
sary, but that m many cases an increase ought to ho demanded. The seventh 
settlement from 1825-20 to 1829-30 was made on the same erroneous; principles, 
and though in the next settlement (1830-31 to 1834-35) considerable reductions 
were made, yet they were not judiciously distributed, nor apparently on any 
regular system, To such a height of distress had Bundelkhand reached that in 
1831 it pressed itself on the notice of Government, and the minutes then recorded 
were used ns a powerful argument in favour of the passing of the Settlement 
Regulation, IX. of 1833. 1 The subsequent fiscal history is given under each 
district. 

In 1849 the Jaitpnr State lapsed to the British Government, and was included 
in the Hamirpur District in 1853. (See Jaitpur), In 1850 Paras Ham’s jagir 
of Khaddi lapsed, and was incorporated into the Banda District, 3 and in 185S tho 
Tarahwan J&gir was confiscated for rebellion and added to Banda. 3 The districts 
composing the Jliansi Division, with the exception of a few villages around Kid pi, 
are among the most recent of tlie acquisitions of the British Crown in these pro¬ 
vinces. The nucleus was formed hy the lap-e of Jalaim on 
Later in.tor?, ^ death of Rao Govind Rao in 1840, when the State, 
already since 1838 under a Superintendent, became a British District. In 1844, 
Sindhia’s share of tho Cliauderi territory, Parganahs Madlmgarh, Incinrki, and 

l Bonrd’a Reoorila, 11th February, 1831, No. 21; lBtli February, 1833, Nos J, 2; 26 tli Feb¬ 
ruary, 1831, Nob. 42, 44; let March, 1831, Nos 8, 9; 2Ind November, 1831, Nos. 2, 3, 2 Aitcli 
Treat., III., 142. 3 Ibid. 142, 
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Duboh, came under British rulo as a guarantee for tho payment of the Gwaliar 
Contingent. (See Ialatpub). On the death of Gangncihar liao without heirs 
in November, 1833, his possessions in Jhansi also lapsed, and all these States and 
the Iviilpi and Klin eh Parganahs 1 were formed into one Superintend ency, of 
which tlic J lead quarters were fixed at Jhansi, and the supervision given to the 
Commissioner of Sugar. Muhobu, which up to 1839 formed a portion of Jalauri, 
was then transferred to Ilamfrpur. The mutinies of 1857-58 brought about tho 
next great change, aiul are fully described under each district. Haimrpur was 
added to the Jhansi Division, and tho whole was formed into one Commissioner- 
ship in 1858. Ban pur and other villages, the estates of Mardaa Singh, were 
confiscated for rebellion aud added to tho Lalatpuu District, and MaiAura 
N fuh a t, the poss es sions of the Shah garb Raj a, were simile rly acquired. In 18 61 
all villages west of the Pahiij were given to Sind hi a, and those east of that river, 
that had been assigned for the support of the Gwaliar Contingent, were ceded 
to the British in full sovereignty. Smee then no territorial changes of conse¬ 
quence have taken place. In 1863 Haimrpur was restored to the Allahabad 
Division, and tho non-Regulation Parganahs of Mahoba and Jaitpur were at the 
same time brought under the operation of the general laws by Act XII. of 1863. 

Tho Districts of Banda and Hamlrpur have always been subject to the gene¬ 
ral Regulations, aud a history of their administration, judicial and executive, 
would merely be a repetition of the general history of the province. Jalaun, 
Jhansi, and Lalatpur, on the other hand, have, with the exceptions already 
., ., _ .. mentioned and a few other villages, never been under tho 

teny of the Jhansi Regulation system. Up to 1853 they were managed by 
Superintendents subordinate to the Governor-General’s 
Agent in Bundcdkhand. In 1852 the Sagar and Narbada territories were 
transferred to the North-Western Provinces’ Government. Prom 1853 to 
1858 a certain amouut of system was introduced into the administrations; 
the Deputy Superintendents were invested with the powers of Collectors in 
subordination to the Superintendent, while tile Superintendent had the powers 
of a Commissioner. His orders in summary suits were final, but in regular 
suits an appeal lay to the Commissioner of the Sagar Division, and again to tho 
Board. 2 The Superintendent of Jhansi had the powers of a Civil Judge in 
subordination to tho Government, and of a Sessions Judge in subordination 
to tho Court of Nizam at Adalat at Agra. The Deputy Superintendent of 
Cbandcii (Lalatpur) had the powers of a Principal Sadr Amfn, aud appeals 
from his decision lay to the Superintendent of Jhansi. The local rules which 
governed the procedure appear to have emanated from the local authorities, and 
never to have received the express sanction of Government. On the formation of 


i KCnc-h and Kdlpi were removed fiorn the op elation of the Regulations by Act XXX, of 
I 860 . 2 Whftlley’-i Laws of the 'Non-Regulation Provinces, 306, (Allahabad, 1870). 
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the Super intendencies into Districts and the Jliansi Division in 1853, tlie local 
rules of procedure were abolished, and were superseded by Regulations formally 
introduced or spontaneously applied. In 1862 the entire system was again revised, 
and a set of rules was framed for the entire revenue, civil, and criminal administra¬ 
tion of the tracts not under the Regulations, based on the systems m force in the 
PanjAb and Oudh. 1 The great feature of the new scheme is the abolition of 
all separate judicial agency ; the civil, criminal, and revenue jurisdiction are in 
the bauds of the same officers, who are giaded in classes and exercise the func¬ 
tions in each branch of the administration conferred on the class to which they 
belong. The civil, criminal, and police law now in force are the same as in the 
other Districts of these provinces ; 2 the only difference is in the revenue law, 
which is administered according to the rules legalized by Act XXIV. of 1864. 
Act X. of 1S59, the rent law in force m tho Regulation Districts, has not been 
introduced. The Jhansi Courts’ Act, XVIII. of I8G7, defines the jurisdiction of 
tlie several Civil Courts, and Act XXVII. of 1867 empowers the Deputy Com¬ 
missioners of each District to distribute tho work in the Courts subordinate to 
them respectively. Tlie purely local history of each district is given separately, 
and reference is directed to them for any matters not noticed here. 

THE BRITISH DISTRICTS OF BttNDELKHAND. 

In the preceding pages we have given, ns far as the limited time at our 
disposal has allowed, a sketch of the common history of tlie British Districts of 
Banda, Handrpur, Jalaun, Jhansi, and Lalatpur, and necessarily of tho sur¬ 
rounding States that are so intimately connected with them. Wo shall now take 
up each district separately and examine it in z’elation to its physical appearance, 
its productions, and its inhabitants. Under Banda will he found a list of the 
vegetable products collected by Mr. Edgeworth in 1847-48, when Magistrate of 
Banda, which will serve as a fair guide to the Flora of the whole of Bundclkband. 
The list of indigenous drugs under the same article will give in a concise form 
the substances proper to the country that are used in tlie practice of the hauls } 
or native physicians. 

Banda and Hamfrpur are under the superintendence of the Commissioner 
Administrative of Revenue of the Allahabad Division, residing at Allaha- 
position. bad ; Jalaun, Jhansi, and Lalatpur form a Division in them¬ 

selves under the Commissioner of Jhansi, whose headquarters are at Jhansi 
NauaMd, within a few miles of tho Chvaliar city of Jhansi. In the Allahabad 
Division, what is known as tho Regulation system of administration as organized 
in 1803 is in force ; in the Jhansi Division tlie non-Regulation system obtains. 

i Resolution of Government, N.-W. P., 264A. of 7th February, 1872, legalized by AcfcXXTV. 
of 1864, 2 Notification 122BA. of 18thDecember, 1861 ; Sec, 9of Act XXIV, of 1864; Noti¬ 

fication 1242A, of 12th December, 1861, 
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As already noticed, the principal difference between the two systems at the 
present day is that civil-judicial functions arc not vested in the officer charged 
with magisterial and revenue duties in the .Regulation Districts. 

As the physical peculiarities of each District are hereafter separately 
fieneml appear- noticed afc length, it will be necessary to give here merely 
aucc * a short survey of the whole From the Jamna, which forms 

the eastern boundary of Bundelkhand, the country presents the appearance of a 
level plain, gradually widening fioni the south, where the hills approach to 
within a few miles of the Jamna, to the north, where they are many miles dis¬ 
tant. In Jalaun, Jhansi, and Lalatpur these plains arc much cut up by ravines 
leading to the several rivers and often extending for from five to seven miles in¬ 
land. The tracts bordering on the Jamna, Pahuj, Befcwa, and Dhnstm rivers 
are most marked, m this respect and afford the largest percentages of tuiouI- 
turable land throughout the whole of Bundelkhand. 

In the Banda District, before reaching the patkd or uplands of the Vindhynn 
plateau, numerous isolated hills are met with. They rise abruptly from a com- 

^ ^ moil level, suggesting the idea of rocky islands rearing 

themselves out of the sea, In form they are pyramidal, and 
in substance granitoid. Of these hills there are several scries, and notwith¬ 
standing their apparent irregularity, a connection may be traced. They all 
seem to diverge from the apex of tiio plain, expanding like the sticks of a fain 
They are most numerous in the south and west of the Banda District, extending 
thence across the Ken into Parganahs Mahoba and Jaitpur of the Ilamtrpur 
District, and appearing again in the north and west of the Jhansi Districts. 
Franklin, in his Memoir on the Geology of Bundelkhand, classes those hills 
into three ranges. The outermost, or that most to the north-east, and which 
is also the least elevated, he calls the Bindachal Hills. This rango ho con¬ 
sider to Lave in no place an elevation exceeding 2,000 feet above the lovel of 
the sea. It commences near Sihonda on the river Sindh, proceeds south-west 
to Narwar, thence south-east, and thence north-east to Ajegarh and Kalinjar, 
and further cast to Bargarh, near the Jabalpur railway line. This is on the 
eastern frontier of Bundelkhand, and here the Bindachal range passes beyond 
its boundary. The plateau by which it is surmounted appears to average ten 
or twelve miles in width. The base or lower parts of the range are of forma¬ 
tions considered by geologists to be primary, such as granite and syenite, 
overlaid commonly by sandstone, but in many places b} r trap and some other 
formations regarded as of volcanic origin. Its average elevation above the sen, 
between the Turd Pass and tie Katra Pass, is about 520 feet, The second 
range, styled the Panna range, rises to the south of the plateau of that just 
described. The summit is a platform slightly undulated, with a breadth of 
about ten miles, and having an average elevation above the sea, botween the 
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Katra Pa«s and Lolmrgaon, of 1,050 feet, and between Loharg&on ami tlio foot 
of the hi!la near Pathnrjya of about 1,200 feet, gradually ascending. Where 
deep ravines allow examination of tho formations, an enormously thick bed of 
sandstone is found overlying primary rock, and which is itself in some places 
oveilaid by rocks of volcanic origin. South-west of this last range, and sepa¬ 
rated from it by the valley or elongated basin of Loliargaon, is the third or 
Band air range, the platform on which is more extensive than that on either of 
the others, as it has au average breadth of from fifteen to twenty miles, with an 
elevation averaging about 1,700 feet above the sea, and on some of its undula¬ 
tions amounting to 2,000. The Bnudnir range is generally of sandstone inter¬ 
mixed with ferruginous gravel. The extensive ha sin of Lolidrgaon interven¬ 
ing between these ranges is of lias limestone. -As already intimated, die outer 
limit of the hilly tract, where it bounds the plain, is marked by the occurrence of 
abrupt isolated hills, generally of granitic base, surmounted by sandstone and 
trap, and from their steep and nearly inaccessible scarps, forming, as in the in¬ 
stances of Kalinjar, Ajegarh, ami some others, sites of strongholds which have 
often enabled the mountaineers of Bundelkhand successfully to set at defiance the 
great States of India. 

Prom tho hills numerous streams flow towards the Jamna. The Sindh, 
having its source near Sironj, in Mdlwa, and for some distance flowing north¬ 
erly, touches on Bundelkhand at its south-west corner, and turning north-east 

for about one hundred and fifty miles to its function with 
Rivera, * ^ 

the Jamna, forms generally the boundary between this tiact 

and the territory of Gfwaliar, though the sinuous and intricate outline in various 
places deviates from the river’s course. In some measure parallel to this, but 
on an average fifteen or twenty miles to the east, flows its tributary, the small 
river Pahiij, which joins the greater stream on the right side, five miles above its 
mouth, after a course of one hundred and twenty miles. Nearly parallel to 
these, but about thirty or forty miles more eastward, is the course of the 
Betwa, a large river flowing from the Gwaliar territory, and falling into the 
Jamna after a course through the province of ono hundred and ninety miles. 
The Dhasun, the principal tributary of the last-mentioned river falling into it on 
the right side, flow’s from south to north, having a similar course of one hundred 
and fifty miles. Below this confluence sixty mile 5 *, and on the same side, is 
that of another feeder of the Betwa, the small river Birma, flowing like tho 
rest northwards. Still farther eastward is the Ken, a great river rising on tlio 
southern frontier, flowing from south to north, and falling into the Jamna after 
a course of about two hundred and thirty miles. Two of its principal tributa¬ 
ries, the Umial and Chandrawal, fall into it on the left side. Still farther to 
the eastward are the Bagain and Paisuni, flowing from south-west to north* 
east, and discharging themselves into the Jamna. 
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The Tuns rises in the south-east part of this tract, and flowing in a north¬ 
easterly direction for sixty miles, passes into the territory of Rfwfi,. The Jamna, 
first touching on this tract at its northern extremity, forms its north-eastern 
boundary to a distance of two hundred and fifty miles, throughout the whole of 
which it is at all seasons navigable. No other river of this tract is navigable 
except tho Ivcn, and that hut as far up from the Jamna as Banda, sixty miles, 
and only during the rainy season. Many of these rivers descend from the ele¬ 
vated table-lands in cascades of great height, hut usually of no great volume of 
water. Such is the fall of the Tons from the second or Panud range to the 
lowest or that of Bindaehal by a cascade of 200 feet, that of Bilohi 398 feet, 
and that of Bauti 400 feet. 

Notwithstanding the numerous streams which traverse the country, the 
great depth of the channels in the plains and the thirsty nature of tho soil 
among the hills lender irrigation highly important, and to supply means for it a 
Lakes great number of jln'ls, or small lakes, have been constructed, 

with extraordinary cost, labour, and perseverance, by em¬ 
banking the lower extremities of valleys, and thus accumulating tho wator of 
the streams flowing through them. The lakes of Bnrwa Sdgar, Ajuar, and 
Kachneya in the Jhansi District, and those of Mad an Sdgar, Karat Sdgar, Bija- 
nagar, and many others in the HamiTpiir District, aro noble monuments of the 
enterprise and industry of the former inhabitants. A comprehensive system of 
irrigation by means of a canal drawing its supplies from the Ken is now under 
construction, and is noticed in the article on the Banda District. Of late years, 
the lakes ot the Jlmn J District, the Pachwara and Banva Sdgar lakes especially, 
have been utilised for irrigation purposes. A system of irrigation from the 
kikes of tho MAhobtv Pa.rgo.uMv iw the Hmvdtpur District was commenced 
by Lieutenant Burgess before tho mutiny, bub has not met with much 
success. 

The attention of Government has lately been drawn to these lakes, and it is 
intended to re-model the whole scheme and place it on a proper footing. An at¬ 
tempt was made during tho famine of 18G8-G9 to embank the overflow of 
streams of the Lalatpur District in eleveu different places, but owing to the 
absorbent nature of the soil these works proved a failure. 

The mineral resources of Bundelkhand are extensive. Omitting tlve dia- 
Produetions. moncl millcs of Fwma as being, with one exception, situ¬ 
ated beyond the British boundary, iron of good quality is 
found in Banda and Lalatpur, and a small mine of copper has recently been 
worked in the latter district. Limestone and stone for building purposes are 
found in the Banda District, and have been largely used in tho construction of 
the public buildings in Allahabad and the works on the Jabalpur extension of 
tho East Indian Kail way. 
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Bambus of good quality form a large item of export from the BandaDistrict, 
Tenduj or bastard ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon), haldu (Naucha cordifolia), 
and maliva (Bassia latifolia) are all found in the Banda and Lalatpur Districts, 
and are extensively used for building purposes. Tlie teak forests of the Lalatpur 
District, though by no means so valuable or on so large a scale as those of Cen¬ 
tral India, are yet so capable of improvement that special measures have been 
adopted for their preservation, Wood for burning is largely exported from the 
Banda District to supply the largo station of Allahabad. The hhair (Acacia 
catechu) also grows luxuriantly, and is used in the manufacture of the substance 
known as Terra Japonica (lath). 

The wild animals found in Bundelkhand are the tiger, panther, leopard, 
-wolf, hyena, boar, antelope, nilgai, ravine deer, spotted deer, fox, jackal, pole¬ 
cat, bare, porcupine, and monkey. The long-nosed alligator abounds in the 
rivers, and both species are found in the Jamna, with porpoises and tortoises. 
AIL the commoner game birds are found, sncli as duck, geese, teal, snipe, partridge, 
quail, and plover. The floriken and tlie great bustard are also found in the 
grassy plains of central and western Bundelkhand. 

The black soil of Bundelkhand, ordinarily known as “ cotton soil” (mar), at 
once attracts the attention of tlie traveller. Tlie different classes into which 
it is divided, with their local names, aro given in the notices of each district. 
It lias, notwithstanding its dried and barren appearance in the hot weather, 
the peculiar property of retaining moisture to a marked degree, and yields in 
favourable seasons luxuriant crops of cotton and cereals. Cotton has been for 
many years a favourite crop in Bundelkhand, and even now forms a great portion 
of the exports. At Kdlpl tlie American Cotton Farm was established many 
years ago, but met with little success. The other principal crops are al (Alorinda 
ci*rifolia), which yields the dye used in colouring the reddish-brown cloths known 
as khania ; jodr (Sorghum vulgare) ; hdjrd (Penicillaria spicata) ; til (Sesamum 
Indicum); and the millets and pulses known as Jcangni, htiki , sdman, arhar , 
moth, mash, masitr, kesari, &c. Tlie singhdra, or water caltrop, is largely grown 
in Hamirpur, and throughout Bundelkhand, the mahua tree is cultivated for its 
flowers and fruit as well as for its timber. 

The principal centres of trade in the Banda District are Banda, Man, and 
Bajapur. The town of Banda commands the great 
road to Ndgaudli and the Western States of Bundel¬ 
khand. Iu the Hamirpur District, Maboba is the centre for the traffic between 
tlie Dudb, Chhatarpur, and Pound, while Bath in the same district has immediate 
communication with the Jharisi District. The great military road from Siigar 
passes through Lalatpur and Jhansi, near which it bifurcates—one branch 
passing onwards through Jalaim feeds the Bail way Station of PhAphuud in the 
Etowah District, and the other passes through K&lpi to Cawnpur. Kalpi 
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ami Ivtmch in the Jalaun District, and Man Dampin' in tho Jhansi District, 
arc tlic tliroo principal trade centres in the Jliansi Division. Ai Knlpi tliere 
is a bridge-of-hoats from October until June, and a good ferry in tho rains, 
accommodating almost the largest traffic that passes across tho Jamna. With the 
above exceptions thero are no great trading towns in British Bimdelkkand. 

The Biuiilelas, thougli giving their name to tho country, arc not numerous in 
^ ^ ^ any part of British Bundclldiancl except the Lalafcpur and 

Jliansi District^, where they number in each barely 10,000 ; 
in Jabum, they liold only tlireo villages. The Brahmans of Biuidelkhaud 
belong to the Jajjiotiya division, and appear to Lavo taken their name from tho 
ancient kingdom of Jajbofi, whose capital was Kliajumhu, near Clihatarpur. 
They claim descent from Kanauj, and bear the usual family and tribal affixes, 
such ns Dube, Misr, Tiwari, Chaubc, &e .; they number about 136,000 m tlio 
Jliansi Division. Ahfrs, Lodhis, Chamars, Kachlns, and Kurmis form the bulk 
of the agricultural population in Lalatpur. In tlio Jliansi District, in point of 
numbers,the castes run as follows: Brahmans, Chamars, K&chhis, Koris, Ahu\s, 
Gavaviyas, Kurnus, Bundelas, Lodhis, and KMngars. In the Jalauu District, the 
Kaclih’ivaha and Sen gar Rajputs hold an important position. Next to them, 
come tho Brahmans ; then Kuvims, who hold 107 villages ; Gujars, who hold 
105 villages; Koris, Kitclihis, and Lodhis. Tho labouring population in the 
Jhansi Division is made up principally of Chamois, Garariyas, Sahariyas, and 
Kimngar3. In Banda, Brahmans form the most numerous class. Among the 
Rajputs, the Bais, Dikhit, Bagri, Maiihar, Gautam, and Pawar tribes occupy tho 
first place. Amongst the agricultural classes, Kui-mis, Kiichliis, Nais, Lodhis, 
Aliirs, Iiorls, KuuilArs, Tells, Chamars, and Arukhs aro the most numerous. 
In ILwmvywv, B\\A, PwilAt, m\l StajWiw. Auns voakn up two-thu ds of 
tho Rajputs. Among the agricultural population, Lodhis, Telia, Akira, Koris, 
Kuchins, Kyis, ICaknrs, Kewats, IClningars, Chamars, Knmhars, and Basphors 
number moie than 10,000 each. Roughly speaking, between two-thirds and 
tlircc-fourths of the population of Biuidolkhand belong to castes other than 
Brahmans, Rajputs, or the mercantile classes. 

Bmidelkhund has always been subject to droughts, and the Jhansi District to 

Druvgbt. ana floods. loSS ^ flouds > and wheu both hav0 hcen combined, us in 
18C0, tho result has been very great and wide-spread 
distress. Tlio famine repor t.s have been ([noted in the district notices, and it will 
only be necessary to summarise very briefly here the character of each district 
in relation to its capability of meeting the demands of bad seasons and tho exist¬ 
ing means to alleviate want when it arises. In Banda and Hamirpur the kharff 
crops failed disastrously in 1868, and tho rail crops of 1869 wore poor and 
scanty. Relief operations were commenced by opening public works, which wero 
found sufficient to avert the extremity of famino. Communications in both of 
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those districts with the Duab have always boon good, and sufficient to admit of 
the import of grain at all seasons of the year, and tlieir comparative nearness 
to the great lines of traffic connecting the Duab with the Benares Division 
and Oudh, as well ns the natural capabilities of the soil, places them in a 
more favourable position than the more western districts. The Jhansi Division, 
iu the quality of its soil, the character of its inhabitants, the means of irriga¬ 
tion, and the extent of its communications with other districts, is perhaps 
worse off than any other Division in these provinces. All of the three dis¬ 
tricts comprising this Division depend almost entirely on the periodical rains 
for a favourable crop. In the Kunch Parganah of Jalaun, the natural irriga¬ 
tion from the uplands of the Native State of Sandbar (known as the pau ) ferti¬ 
lises an area of about 20,000 acres; but with this exception, and the narrow 
strips lying along the beds of the principal rivers, there is no irrigation worth 
noticing. Iu favourable seasons the productions of this district are move than 
sufficient for its requirements, and leave a margin of about half a million of 
mans of grain for export, Excepting on the occurrence of floods in the 
Betwa, Jamna, and Pahuj, the communications with other districts are rarely 
obstructed] but when floods occur, tlio Betwa and Pahuj are often impassable 
for days. The District of Jhansi is much more unfavourably situated in times 
of drought and floods. The communications are bad, and those that oxist are 
liablo to obstruction from the overflowing of the Betwa and Dliasan rivers. 
The admixture of foreign territory in every subdivision of the district renders 
it vory difficult to properly organizo relief operations for British subjects 
without including those of Native States. The soil is sterile, and the people are 
apathetic and impoverished. They suffered much during the mutiny, whole 
tracts having been denuded of cattle, crops, and even habitations, by the plun- 
dering gangs that the troubles of that period let loose on society. Tho drought 
of 1860-61 was severely felt, and before they could recover tlio famine of 
1868-69, accompanied by fevers, cholera and small-pox fell with full force on the 
unhappy people. Iu the most favourable seasons hardl 3 r producing sufficient to 
support its scanty population, iu seasons of drought Jhansi is one of tho first 
districts to feci the pressuro of scarcity, and should floods occur and communi¬ 
cation he impeded, this district must suffer the extremity of distress. Tho 
district notice contains Mr. Henve}^ report on the famine of 1868-69, and shows 
to what straits tho inhabitants were reduced iu that year. Jliansi has almost 
within one decade suffered from war, famine, flood, and pestilence, and many 
years must elapse before it can hope to recover its former prosperity. Lalatpur 
is the poorest district of the whole Division in soil, inhabitants,'and resources. 
Out of an area of 1,216,346 acres, less than 250,000 acres, or ono-fiftli, are culti¬ 
vated. The Parganah of Tdlbahat is a rocky jungle, Bansi and Bdnpur are sterile, 
and Maraura Nurhat possesses little good soil. The central and eastern portions 
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of tlic Lalatpur and Mahroni Parganahs alone have a fair soil and produce 
good crops, lui t even here they are almost entirely dependent upon the period¬ 
ical rains. The crops grown are the coarser millets, and taken ns a whole, 
Lalatpur ha* hardly a single resource in itself in times of scarcity. Tlio only 
important line of communication in the district is the Jhansi and Sugar Road, 
and the grain supplies in tunc of famine must bo drawn from the latter district, 
tins wants of Jhansi and the neighbouring Native States being quite sufficient 
to intercept all importations from the Duub. The natural result of those succes¬ 
sive disasters, and, in addition, the alarming growth of the destructive kins weed, 
is that there is no portion of these provinces so backward in agriculture, civili¬ 
zation, and material wealth, and none requiring moro careful and. patient treat¬ 
ment. Tiie people are, as a rule, irretrievably in debt, and live from hand to 
mouth, without the hope of ever raising themselves above the common dead- 
level of pauperism by their own exertions. The want of this incentive to 
industry is easily traceable in the poor appearance of the homestead, the care¬ 
lessness evinced us to personal attire, and the general apathy with which any 
suggestions for improvements in these respects are received. Even the slight 
scarcity of the year 1873 drove thousands to abandon their villages, and 
seek new homos in Mnlwa and the moro fertile districts of tlio Central 
Provinces. 

It would he needless repetition to enter more into detail regarding the 
social problems that await solution in this interesting portion of the British 
dominions. The District notices contain as amplo materials concerning tlio 
internal economy of each district as time has permitted us to collect, and we 
hope will at least give indications of those mattors the knowledge of which is 
essential to good administration. 
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AJEGARH, Ajaigarli or Ajavagarh, 1 a celebrated hill-fort in Bundelkband, 
is distant about 16 miles from Kalinjar, 47 miles from Banda, and 130 miles 
from Allahabad. The area of the State of Ajegarh was estimated in 1863 to 
bo 340 square miles, with a population of 46,000 souls in COS villages. The 
fort is the Centre of one tract, and the second tract lies between Jasu and 
Maihir on the east and Pannd on the west. The revenue from all sources is 
about Us. 1,75,000. The Baja pays on account of the Bechaund District a 
tribute of Us. 7,013-13, a remission of Us. 2,500 having been allowed on the 
separation of Jasu in 1816. 3 The Ajegarh State is bounded on the north by the 
Cliarkluui State and the British District of Banda; -on the south and cast by 
the Pannd State; and on the west by the Chliatarpiu* (State. According to the 
barometrical observations of Jacquemonl, the mean elevation of the plateau on 
the summit of the hill is lj340 feet abovo the sea and 8G0 above the town at its 
base, or the general level of the surrounding couutry. 3 The Baja lives at 
Naushahr, which lies at the northern base of the hill on which the fort is built. 
It is a neat regularly built town, but subject to violent malaria, which does not, 
however, invade the plateau above. 1 This, according to tho authorities cited by 
Thornton, is an isolated summit at the north-western edge of the Bindachal 
plateau, and separated from its brow by a narrow but very deep and impassable 
ravine. The sides of the elevation are covered with thick jungle, composed of 
beautiful low trees of every shade of green in their leaves, and every size and 
shape, from the pinnated peaked leaflet of the tamarind to the hioad expanded 
foliage of the teak. 6 

Granite forms the great body of Ajogarh, and sandstone lies over it at the 
upper part, presenting all round a perpendicular face of rock to the height of 

iThe Ajegarh of Tns-in and Adjyghur of Thornton ; the name is doubtless “ Ajnyagarh,” 
" unconquerable foio ” Fogion favour the derivation from a founder named Ajigopat, and 
such is the popular tradition still current. Sitnilaily, Tod deiives Ajmer fioin Ajamer, or “the 
hill of A].a Fogson’s 13nucleins, 135; Thornton I., 9j Tod, Trans, J2 A. S., Ton., I., 149. 
2 Aitcli Tieat, III, 235. Dr. Stratton, in 1873, estimates the area at 802 square miles and tho 
revenue nt Ra. 2,20,000. 3Voyagcs, HI., 422 'Hluehanan,Eastern India, II., 324 ; David* 
son’s Tiavels, I., 275 6 Adam, J A. S,, Bern, 1842, 807. 
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between thirty arid fifty feet, nnd constituting ft natural barrier of defence that 
of itself seems to vendor the place impregnable. The sandstone is of reddish 
hue, and lies in perfectly horizontal strata. North-oast of tins, and separated 
from it by n deep wine, is the hill of Bilionta, of nearly equal elevation, having 
on its summit a plateau, which, though of smaller area, affords space for the 
formation of batteries m position to act effectually against the fortress on the 
principal hill, the whole summit of which, about a mile in circuit, is enclosed by 
a rampart running round the hold brow of the rock. 1 “ The parapet is divided 
into merlons, resembling mitres, and generally the stones are pointed on the 
outside with mortar; but the rampait is composed of immense stones without 
cement of anv kind, and has neither the same dime nsions in height, bieadfch, 
or depth for ten yawls running. In some places the walls are seemingly com¬ 
posed of stones from Jain temples, being parts of shafts, pedestals, friezes, 
cornices, and capitals, many of them cawed with the utmost freedom and elegance, 
while there are thousands of idol-groups, both in them nnd lying under the 
pi'pal-trees, and on the ground, Idoine of these groups are of an infamously 
obscene description 

The whole surface of the plateau is overspread with shattered images and 
fragments of fine carvings in stone, the sound and 

Antl(1 11 ' durable character of which material defies the pro¬ 

longed action of the mountain air; and the carving, though overspread by a 
minute black lichen, is now as sharp as when first chiselled. The temples are 
constructed of the same materials as the sculptures, vis., greywaeke. 2 

The entrance and hall stand on massy stone pillars, about seven and a half 
feet high, most exquisitely adorned with rich foliage, the capitals resembling 
thick-lipped women of enormous fatness bending down and looking at the specta¬ 
tor. The idol was plated under the beehive-formed cupola, which is never found 
in any hut Jain temple*, on huge masses of disjointed stones that have been 
originally built without cement. The roofs are sustained by immense carved 
slabs reaching from pillar to pillar, gradually diminishing to the crest of the 
domes. When recently finished, these temples must have boon most magnificent 
objects; and none hut Hindu princes, with enormous revenues, could have borne 
the expense of building them. At present they are tenanted by largo monkeys, 
who find refuge among the intricacies of the architecture, nnd by serpents of 
great size, who glide and harbour among the fragments which strew the ground. 
On the northern declivity of the hill, and within the defences of the gate of the 
fort, is a natural well, or chasm, in the rock, filled with water; the depth is 
unascertained, hut it is said to be several hundred feet. There are two ways 
from the plain to tlio summit: one is a footpath ascending obliquely up the 
eastern declivity ; the other, a difficult road up the northern side. From tlio 
i Jacijuemont, III, 143; sec Kaltwab. 2 Davidson's Tn^Ts7l7 aTi. 
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spot wliere the extreme steepness bars farther progress without artificial assistance, 
the ascent is continued by vast flights of stairs formed in the rock. The way 
on the north side is flanked by five gateways, situate in succession, one above 
the other; that on the cast side by* four. 1 

Lieutenant Maisey, who visited Ajegarh in 1847, 3 writes of it as similar to 
Kalinjar in its nature and situation, but much smaller. lie describes the ascent 
as having seven gateways, three of which were in existence at the time of his 
visit. “To the left of the second gate is a tirth or place of pilgrimage called the 
Ganga Jamna, consisting of two contiguous hauls (or tanks) merely divided by a 
thin partition of rock. They are both excavated, and appear to be supplied with 
water in the same way as the kunds at Kalinjar. On the rock ovoi the Jcund is a 
long Sanskrit inscription a good deal obliterated. Thero are a few pieces of sculp¬ 
ture to be seen in different parts of the ascent, among which are figures of Gauesb, 
HaniuiiAn, Nandi, &c. A little inside tho top of fclio main gate is a ruined tank, 
called tho Digi-talao; it is cut partially in the rock and has stops leading to the 
water a short distance. Across the parade, in an easterly direction, is a stone 
enclosure containing a coarse image of Hfiimman, about six feet high; near this 
enclosure are some small fragments of figures. On tho opposite side of the path¬ 
way are the walls of a square building, which lias apparently once had a conical 
roof. The ornamental stone which crowned the apex of the roof is lying near ; 
it is covered with small figures alternately sitting and standing in rowsthey all 
Appear to be figures of Parasnatli. On one side of the interior of the building 
are three large naked figures of Parasmitli or Nenmath and two small similar 
ones. Tho centre figure is about twelvo feet high, the two side ones about six 
feet; the two latter aro partially imbedded in the floor, the head and shouldeis of 
the former protrude above the wall. The figure* are naked and have two arms, 
holding in each hand a flower, probably a lotus; on the breast is a gem, or per¬ 
haps a flower, called the Dnh-daU ; 3 the hair of the head is short and curly. Out¬ 
side aro several other pieces of sculpture, including figures of Devi, some seated 
figures of Parasnatli, Ac. A little beyond this is a large tank, excavated in tho 
rock, with stops leading to tho water ; under a pi pal-tree on the side you first 
reach aro several ling and yoni, a Ganesh and a slab, 18 inches square, covered 
with small Panchdnan ling like a clie3S-board, There are also a largo Panchdnan 
or Panch-muUi ling, figures of Mahadeo and Parbatf and Nandi, the latter at the 
right-hand corner of the tank. On the right hank is a large ribbed stone, which 
formerly crowned the apex of the temple. On the east bank are two buildings of 
a plain and modern appearance; one is empty, and the other contains small in¬ 
significant figures of Narayan and Lakshmi, Ajipal, Ganesh, and Hanuman; close 
to the building is a Varahasanip (figure ofYishnu as the boar) ; it is about five 

i Jflcquemont’s Travels, III, 414, 422, from Thornton, 2 J, 4, g. f Bqd., XVII,, (2), 197, 

3 Tlio Syftiuautokn. of tho l'uranas. 
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feet long, and of coarse workmanship, and is standing on the dry bed of the 
tank. 

* k The chief objects of interest at Ajegarli are four ruined buildings ascribed 
to Parmdl, and called C'hundela Mandir ; three of them are temples, two dedi¬ 
cated to Bhagw&n or Vishnu, and the third to MaMdeo *, the fourth building is 
of a confined cross-shape, called Parinal-ke-baithak. These buildings are on 
the bank of a large tank, called Parmal-ke-taldo. The three temples are in a . 
very ruinous state, but enough remains to show their design and tho gorgeous 
appearance they must have had when perfect. The general plan of them is a 
circular or polygonal enclosure exactly like the lias Mandal at Kalinjar, and 
called by that name; but the pillars, though very rich, are less elegant, owing to 
their squat proportions. In each of the temples is a small and elaborately carved 
doorway opening on a small recess or shrine, which originally contained the 
effigy of the deity (answering to the cave of Hilkanth); the conical roof or dome 
ia over the shrine. The outside of the temples is most elaborately carved in 
a succession of rich mouldings and scrolled panels, with figures hero and there, 
the whole having a very light ancl elegant appearance, notwithstanding the 
profusion of ornament. The first of the three temples is tolerably perfect, except¬ 
ing the conical dome i it consists of a series of short and highly decorated pillars 
in the shape of an octagon inside a square, with a small similar series inside; 
the whole is roofed over with richly covered slabs, and originally sustained an 
upper storey. The door loading to the shrino is beautifully carved, 

il The second temple has only one series of pillars, forming a circle in a 
square ; the cornice is very rich. The Has Mandal is not roofed over, but the 
Brahmans say that it was formerly surmounted by a domed roof. The shrine 
in this one is also very beautiful, and the conical steeple more perfect. Tho Sivhla 
is much mutilated, but has evidently been similar to the others. These buildings 
are all formed without cement, the stones being fitted closely into each other. 
The steeples or roofs are solid, and formed of rough unhewn stones inside, 
merely the outer layer being cut smoothly.” 

Ajegarli is noticed in the introduction, and tlie inscription there mentioned 

shows that tho old name of the city, above which tho 
History. , ** 

fort lias been built, was Jayanagara, or the “city of 

victory," and that the fort itself must be as old as Kalinjar, or about the ninth 

to the twelfth century of our era. At the partition of the territories held by Cliha- 

tarsfd, Ajegarh fell to the share of his son, Jagatnij. 1 On the death of Pahar Singh 

it was included in the territory assigned to (xumnn Singh of Banda, and by him 

transmitted to his nephew, Bakbt Singh, whom ho had appointed his successor* 

In tho year 1800 it was taken by Ali Bahadur after a siege of six weeks, when 

i Pogaon’a Bundelaa, 107 , 135 1 Trans, R. A, S., Lon,, I., 271. Franklin, As. Res,, ATVIII.i 
122 . As. Ann. Reg., XL, i , 
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Lai Sdli was appointed Kilahdar. After Sham slier BaMdur lmd assented to 
tile cession of parts of Bundelkhand to the British made by the Pesliwn in 1803, 
lie was called on to give a written order for the evacuation of Ajegarli, of which 
Colonel Meiselback, Zaman IChan, and Major 3. Anderson with a largo force 
were sent to take possession. When this forco had arrived under the hill of 
Deogaon, which is fire miles from Ajegarh, the rear of Muhammad Zaman 
Khan’s brigade M'as fiercely attacked by the force of Laehhman Dawa or 
Dauwa, a descendant of the Dawa, who was a noted leader under Ghampat Bai, 
and ancestor of the Dawa who distinguished himself in the mutiny at Banda. 
u This forco was concealed in the ravines and surrounding forest, and surprised 
the British leaders. Several of the guns fell into the hands of the enemy, by 
whom many men were killed and wounded. The whole brigade was thrown 
into tho utmost disorder and confusion, and became intermixed with the baggage 
and camp-followers. Colonel Meiselback, who was in front, instantly charged 
to the rear, and unable to fire, on account of the troops and baggage being 
intermingled, charged the enemy with fixed bayonets, killed and wounded many, 
and succeeded in re-capturing the guns without the loss of a man.” Tho troops 
tlicn advanced and encamped at Kaushalir, which is close under Ajegarh. 
Tho Kilahdar agreed to evacuate the fort on condition of receiving thirteen 
thousand rupees to enable him to discharge the arrears of pay duo to the 
garrison. Two companies of Colonel Meiselback’s tnigade were accordingly 
sent up with the money, and after paying it were put in possession of ilia 
fort. When night approached, Laehhman Dawa privately sent a veil'd to offer 
tho Kilahdar eighteen thousand rupoos, provided ho would allow him to take 
possession of the fort. These terms being immediately accepted, the Kiklidar, 
on receiving the money, permitted Laehhman Dawa, with two thousand 
infantry, to escalade the rampart. He then desired the two companies to 
descend the hill, to take back the money to Colonel Meiselback, and to tell 
him that if lie did not immediately retire he would he fired upon from tho 
fort. The Colonel was accordingly induced to striko his camp and proceed 
to Kahari, a distance of five kos from the fort, which remained with Laehhman 
Dawa until it was besieged by the British force under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Martindell. 

At this time Baklit Singh or Bakhfc Bali was living in a state of the greatest 
indigence; in the latter part of the rulo of All Bahadur ho was glad to accept 
a subsistence of two rupees a day from his conqueror. 1 On the British occu¬ 
pation of Bundolkliand in 1803, he received a pension of 3,000 Gohar Sabi 
rupees per month until an adequate territorial provision could he assigned to 
him. In 1807 he oventually received a sanad restoring him to a portion, of his 

1 Buiulclns, 114 The Dawns aie a subdivision of the Alius, and their women itro employed 
as wofc-nurscs by the BundchiB, whose wives seldom suckle their offspiiug. 
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possessions. 1 The pension was discontinued in 1808. With a view to the 
pacification of the country it was lowlived in 1306 to confirm Iiaclilunan Dawa in 
possesion of the fort, on condition of allegiance and submission; he was required 
to pay a tribute of four thou-and rupee-; a year over and above the fixed revenue 
of Bcdiaund, which ho also held, and to surrender flic fort within tuo years/ 
Both of those conditions wtue systematically broken by him. A force was ac¬ 
cordingly despatched again 3 1 him under Lieutenant-Colonel Mairthidoll, who 
on tb** 22nd of January, 1801), rtormed the fortified heights of RaglianK, situated 
eight miles north-west of Ajegarh, and garrisoned by a force of 500 chosen men. 
The British met witli a detorniMied resistance, and lost twenty-eight men killed, 
among uluiui was Lieutenant Jamieson, of Her Majesty’s 19th Regiment, and 11.') 
wounded. Of the defenders about sixty were killed or wounded, and the remainder 
fled. On the 7 th of Folirnary, the bill of Bihonta, just above Aj egaih, was stormed 
and occupied by the British, and batteries were constructed. These opened on 
tho 12tli, and so heavy and destructive was the fire that the enemy could not 
bIiow a man, and only fired in the interval while tho British guns wore cooling. 
By sunset two of their guns wore dismounted and three gates were laid in rums, 
while immense masses of masonry kept tumbling down, till, dismayed by the 
succo-s of din besiegers, the enemy displayed a white flag at noon, and tho fort 
was occupied tho same evening by tho British. 3 In tho following June 
Lachhnnn Dawa secretly repaired to Calcutta; and the authorities at Ajegarli, 
alarmed at the measure, determined to remove into the fort his family, whom 
he had left residing at Taraoni close by. An old man, the father-in-law ot 
the fugitive chief, being directed to make arrangements for the removal of tho 
females of tho family, entered their residence and fastener! the door after him. 
After a considerable time, no sound of life having been heard, an entrance was 
effected by tho roof, when all the inmates—women, children, and tlve old man 
himself—were found with their throats cat. A great portion of the lands depend¬ 
ing upon the fort was given to Baklit Bali, audin 1812 a sanail was granted 
specifying in detail tho villages which composed liis territory . 4 Baklit Singh 
died in June, 1837, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Madlio Singh, who 
died without issue in IS 19, and was succeeded by his brother, Mhldpat Singh, 
It was doubted at the time whether tho engagement with Baklit Singli did not 
limit the succession to liis lineal descendants, and tlic State ought not to escheat 
to Government. But the question was finally decided in favour of tho succes¬ 
sion of Malu'pat Singh. 

Maldpat Siugli died on the 22nd June, 1853, and tile succession of his son, 
Biji Sirnrh, a boy eleven years old, was recognised. He died a minor on the 
12fli September, 1855. The Government of India considered that the State of 

1 Astcli. Treat , III., 1295. 2 Aitch. Treat., 30T. a As. Ann. Ucg., 1809, p, s, a Q d 

Cfrron., p. 30 • l’oggon, iso. 4 Aitch, Treat, HE, aio, 
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Ajegarh had fairly escheated to the British Government, and declined, pending 
a reference to the Home Government, to recognise the wish of the mothor of 
the Raja to appoint Ranjor Singh, his illegilimate brother, as successor. At 
the close of 1856, the Court of Directors desired that, before deciding that there 
was no rightful heir to the State, an enquiry should ho made into tho origin, 
nature, and extent of the right of Bakht Singh’s family as they existed before 
the sanad to Bakht Singh was granted. These instructions had not been acted 
on when the mutinies broke out, and as the rebel Fnrzaiul Ali, by proclaiming 
Lokpal Singh, another illegitimate son of M.du'pat Singh, to he Chief of Ajegarli, 
retarded tho pacification of the province, while the widow of Malnpat Singh 
remained steadfast in her allegiance to the British Government, it was deter¬ 
mined to waive the claim of Government to the lapse, and to recognize Banjos 
Smgli as tho successor to the State, on the same terms and conditions as those 
on which the State was held by the late Raja, with succession to the lichtf 
male of his body lawfully begotten j certain exclusive privileges within the 
town of Banda, to which the British regulations had been extended, were, how¬ 
ever, abolished. Ranjor Singh received the right of adoption. A relief of quarter 
of- *a yoar’s not revenue is levied on direct successions, and of half a year’s net 
revenue on successions by adoption. 1 Ranjor Singh received charge of tho 
State in 1868 on the death of the R ini*Regent, without anything that could bo 
called previous training, and when the State was heavily in debt; he had shortly 
afterwards to contend with famine, which was particularly severe in liis terri¬ 
tory. Some progress lias been made towards clearing off the old debts by 
assigning villages, the revenues of which are sot apart for that pnrposo. 2 

AJNAR, a town of Perganah Jaitpur in the Hnmirpnr District, is distant 
55 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 was 2,320 and in 
1872 was 2,068. It is surrounded on three sides by hills, which abound with 
all kinds of game. There is a good encamping-ground here. 

ALIPURA, a petty jugir in Buiidelkliand, is bounded on tho north and east 
by the British District of Hamirpur, on tlio south by Garraull, and on the west 
by Jliansi. In 1863 it had an area estimated at 85 square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of 9,000 souls, and a revenue of Rs. 50,000. 3 The lands composing this 
State were granted by Hmdupat, Raja of Panna (sec Panna), to Achal Singh, 
and the grant was confirmed to his son, Partiip Singh, by Ali Bahadur, Partap 
Singh was in power at the time of the British occupation, and in 1808 received 
a sanad confirming him in Ins possessions. His great-grandson, Hindupat, 
succeeded in 1810, and in 1862 received a sailed giving him the power of adop¬ 
tion. A relief of a quarter of a year’s net revenue is taken on each succes¬ 
sion by adoption. 

i Aitcli. Treat., III., 234, SI2, 226. a Set Roc., Eor. Dcp,, G. I., LXVIII., XCIX, 

LXXXYI., XLI. 3 A itch. Tient,, III., 246, 320, 386, 
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AGNTA, - town of Pavganah H,UI, in the Hamirpnr District is sihmtel 
43 miles from the civil station. In 1872 tl.c popnlahon was 2,877; m 1865 
it was 2,583. It has a large market every Thursday, where grain, cloths, anti 

P “" ABTABA, a town in I’arganah Maadba, in District Hamfrpur, lies about 
17 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 2,999; m 1865 
it was 2 693. The zamindara aro Brahmans, -who are said to have wrested the 
Ininl from the Tlinkurs of Rupawa during the Ohamlel rule. There is a bal- 
kuhbandi or village school here. 

ABHTGrARHI, or i( tract of the eight forts,” known also as AshtbJmya, or 
more commonly, but incorrectly, “the HashtbliAya jaglrs,” or “appanages of tlio 

eight brothers’' (see Durwaiu). . 

ATA, a town in the pargannh of the same name in the Jalaurt District, 

on the Kalpi and Jhanai Bead, is distant 10 miles from Kfflpl and 11 miles 
from TJrai. The population in 1805 was 2,907 and in 1872 was 2,308. On 
our first occupation of Bundelkhand, flio Kami of Kdlpi, Gobind Rao, opposed 
the British, and most of tho villages in Parganah Abi were occupied by tho 
British troops. In 1806 the.se were restored by treaty, 1 and subsequently toll 
to the British on the lapse of Jalaun in 1840 A.D. 

ATA, a parganah and talisil in the Jalaun District, had, according to the 
census of 1872, an area of 444 square miles, of which 205 were cultivated. Of tho 
area assessed to Government revenue (440 square miles), 135 square miles 
wore returned as uncralturable, 51 square miles as culturablo, and 251 as culti¬ 
vated. There were 175 villages, of which 69 had a population under 200 j 54 
had hot ween 200 and 500; 32 had between 500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 
and 2,000 ; and 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000. Kdlpi had 11,414 inhabit¬ 
ants. The land-revenue from all sources during the same year amounted to 
lb, 1,64,851 (or, with cesses, Rs. 1,80,006), which fell on the total area at nine 
annas three pies j on the area assessed to Government revenue at nine annas 
four pies, and on the cultivated area at ono rupee two pies per acre. 

The population ill 1872 numbered 93,294 souls, giving 210 to tlio square 
mile. There were 85,141 Hindus, with 39,868 females, 
Population. anc | 8,153 Musalmans, with 3,978 females. Tho pi-inei- 

pal Hindu divisions are Brahmans, numbering 9,4G3, with 4,263 females; Itajputs 
12,987, having 5,848 fomalos; Baniyaa 5,129, giving 2,317 females; and all 
otiior castes numbered 57,502 sutib, of whom 27,410 wore females. The princi¬ 
pal Brahman subdivisions wore the Kanaujiyaj Sanadh, Jajhotiya, Maharash¬ 
tra, Manvari, aud Sarwariya. The Rajputs for the most part belong to tho 
Parihar, Kachhwulia, Gain 1 , Songar, Chauhan, Rahtor, aud Ivirar clans, aud 
a few to the Tomvar, Galiarwar, Jadubansi, Chandcl, Nikumbli, Raikwar, Bais, 

fAiteli, Treat., Ill, 154, 
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Panwdr, Rnghubansi, Gahlot, Bahmaii Gaur, Bliawar, Kainwav, Baddra, Jodi j a, 
Kauhaiya, and Kasiya dans, The Baniyas comprise Agarwfiis, Panwars, 
Ghois, and Urars, and tho other castes are tlio same as given under Hie Jhansi 
Parganah. 

The occupation statements show that in 1872, 2ciG male adults were engaged 
in the learned professions; 3,938 in domestic service; 2,097 in commerce; Id,481 
in tilling tho land and tending cattle; 5,111 in petty trades and meclianical 
arts; and 6,214 as labourers. Of the total population, 7,S3G were shown as 
landholders, 30,770 as agriculturists, and 54,688 as employed in avocations 
other tlian agriculture. All other statistics are given under the district notice. 

ATARRA BUZURGr, a village in Parganab Sihondaand Tahsil Girwan of 
the Banda District, is distant 18 miles from. Banda and 12 miles from Ginvan. 
The population in 1865 was 2,912, and in 1871 was 3,153, consisting for tho 
most part of Bisand a Thakurs, Brahmans, and Bakkals. There is a small police- 
station, a balkAhbnndi school, and a market on Saturdays. Tho road from 
Banda to Karwi and Manikpur passes through the village. The name is said to 
be derived from the word“ Aniar^ “between,” and “ Buzurg” “great,” alluding 
to its position as regards five other village sites, all of which liavc been absorbed 
in the present village. Thero are three thoks (or subdivisions) in tho village, 
with a total area of 9,048 acres. 

ATRAIIAT, a village in Parganali and Tahsil Pailnni of the Banda 
District, is distant 14 miles from Banda and 6 miles from Paildni. Tho popu¬ 
lation in 1865 was 2,260, and in 1871 was 2,339, consisting for the most part 
of Bais Thakurs. The name of the village may perhaps he derived from “ Alar” 
and “ Hat” a bazar, the former being the name of a rishi who ia snid to havo 
done penanco in the jungles in the neighbourhood. There is a halkahbandi 
school and four Hindu temples in this village. Great progress has of late years 
been made in clearing the surrounding jungles. The village is divided into four 
thofo, tho total area of which is 4,287 acres. It lies on tho road by Gbila Tara 
GhiU from Fatilipur to Banda. 

AUGASI, a parganah in Tahsil! Baberii, in tho Banda District, according 
to the census of 1872, had an area of 364 square miles and 186 acres, of which 
208 square miles and 83 acres wero cultivated. Of the area of laud charged with 
Government revenue (362 square miles and 121 acres), 48 square miles aud 76 
acres wero returned as uncul bur able, 107 square miles and 27 acres as culfcur- 
able, and 207 square miles and 19 acres as cultivated. Tho number of villages 
is 126. The boundaries and tho principal villages and towns are sufficiently 
shown in the district map, and tlio general appearance and other statistics in the 
district notice. There arc 32 villages with less than 200 inhabitants; 38 with 
from 200 to 500; 32 with from 500 to 1,000; 19 with from 1,000 to 2,000; 7 
with from 2,000 to 3,000, and one with a population of from 3,000 to 5,000. 
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The amount of land-revenue from all sources paid to Government during the 
same year was R«. 1,93,480, or, with cesses. Us. 2,02,809; while fcho amount of 
tout, including local ccsscs, paid by cultivators was Jls. 3,78,376. The inci¬ 
dence of the Government revenue per acre on the total area fell at lie. 0-13-8 ; 
on the rev onue-p tying area, Re. 0-13-8 ; and on the cultivated area, tie. 1-7-10. 

The population in 1872 numbered 83,(583 souls, of whom 42,761 wore males 
and 41,099 wore females, giving a total population of 
Population. 23Q souls to tho square mile (117 male3, 113 females). 

.Amongst these there aro 26 insane persons (pagnlov mapv&n ); 22 idiots (f dlirulakl 
or kamsmnyli ); 39 persons iluf and dumb (bnlivd uar gunga) ; 36(5 blind 
(andhd) ; and 38 lepers f/atnvu or korhi). 

The educational statistics of this paeganah give a total of 1,211 males who 
can read and write, of whom 78 are Musalmiins. Tho 
hellion. distribution of tho population among the great Hindu 

castes is Bralmiaus 7,044 (3,279 females); Rajputs* 7,855 (3,474 females); 
Baniyas, 2,160 (1,144 females), and other crates, 60,633 (30,171 females). Tho 
Mttsnlmans number 6,171 souls, of whom 3,031 are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, vis.^ first class, 

persons engaged in the learned professions, 9); second 
OccupaCion. ' " - _ . . . 

class, or persons engaged m outertaming or serving 

men, 2.242 ; third clas^, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 27, and 
corfveying goods, &c., 103; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &c., 
14,299, and persons engaged about animals, 101 ; fifth class, persons engaged in 
art and mechanical productions in which matters of various hinds are employed 
in combination, 258 : cloth-workers, 1,366 ; workers in food and drink, 958: in 
animal substances, 4 : in vegetable substances, ,504 : and in minorafc, 807 ; sixth 
class, or labourer'’, 6,2(52 : persons of rank, 5: and no occupation, 363. The prin¬ 
cipal Brahman subdivision is the Kanaujiya, The Rajputs chiefly consist of 
Gau tains, Ohandels, Dikliit*, Khi chars, Gaurs, Pariliars, OliauMus, Pan wars, 
Dais, and a few R.ighubansis, Khatgls, Kaohliwalias, Banaphars, and Raizddaa. 
The Baniyas belong for tho most part to the Agrahri, Ajudhiyabasi, Kasaun- 
clhan, Uliusar, and Surasena subdivisions. Among the other castes aro Chamars, 
Kumlidrs, Kaluirs, Lokdrs, Bar ha is, Rolls, Aldus, Nala, Tells, Dams, Dhobis, 
Dorns, Lodhos, Bharhhuujas, Mm ah, Arakhs, Garariyas, Pafcwas, ICurmis, 
Sonar*, Kayaths, Kuchins, Tamolis, ICalals, Bairagis, and Halwais. 

AUG A SI, a town in Pargauah Augasi and Tahsil Babeni of the Banda 
District, is distant 26 miles north-east from Banda and 8 miles from Baberu. 
The population in 1865 was 1,349, and in 1871 was 1,067, consisting for tho 
most part of Mnsnlmuns and Kewats. There is a halkahbandi school here, 
thinly attended. The Jamna flows near the town, and is crossed by n ferry, 
and the road from P&tihpur to Babeiu passes through the town. There are 
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four wards, Bralimautohi, Mupalmantola, Kcotra, and Lankudahi, so called after 
some Brahmans, worshippers of Sanichar or Saturn. 

In former times the place' was of some importance, and gave its name to the 
pargauah within which it is situated, hut it has of late years greatly decayed. 
The name Augasi is said to be derived from “ agd<i” a leader. On the hauls of 
the Jaraua near the town is a masjid , which from an inscription appears to have 
been built in tlio time of ouo Shah Kuli Sultan in the year 989 IHjri, corres¬ 
ponding with 1572 A.D. Adjoining the umsjV/, is a raised fort. The area of 
the lands of the village within which the town is situated is 2,268 acres. 

AULT)AN (Oldan), a village in Parganah M.ui of the Jhausie District, is 
distant 30 miles from Jhansi and 17 miles from Mau. The popuhtion in 1865 
was 1,274, and in 1872 was 1,200. There is a first-class police-station here. 

BABERU, a town in Parganah Augasi of the Banda District and the tahslli 
town of tlie parganah, is distant 20 miles east from Banda and 72 miles west 
from Allahabad. The population in 1865 was 3,351, and in 1872 was 3,365, con¬ 
sisting l'ov the most part of Bais Rajputs. There is a bazar held here every 
fourth day; a tahsili school, and a police-station. 

BABINA (Babhirin), a large village of Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi 
District, is situated on the Jhansi and Lalatpur road, 14 miles from Jhansi, in 
latitude 25°-14 / -25 // , and longitude 78°-30'-35' / , The population in 1865 was 
1,932, and in 1872 was 1,589. There ih a first-class police-station, the head¬ 
quarters of an Assistant Patrol of Customs, a district post-office, and a school 
here. 

BADAUSA, a parganah of Tahsili Bn damn of the Banda District, had, 
according to tlie census of 1872, an area of 3-1S square miles and 608 acres, of 
>vlhch 179 square miles aud 13 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged with 
Government revenue (380 square miles and 102 acies), 06 square miles and 
448 acres are returned as nncul tumble, 88 square miles and 121 acres as cul- 
turable, and 175 square miles and 17J acres as cultivated. There were 172 vil¬ 
lages, of which 47 contained loss than 200 inhabitants; 69 with from 200 to 
500; 39 with from 500 to 1,000 ; 12 with from 1,000 to 2,000; 4 with from 
2,000 to 3,000; and one with from 3,000 to 5,000. Tlie boundaries of the par¬ 
ganah and position of flic chief villages are shown oil the district map. 

The amount of land-revenue from all sources paid to Government during 
the same ) ear was Rs. 1,44,867, or with cesses Rs. 1,48,007, while the ainouufc 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Us. 2,35,072. The inci¬ 
dence of the Government revenue per acre on the total area fell at Re. 0-10-5; 
on the revenue-paying area Ro. 0-11-0, and on the cultivated area Re. 1-4-3. 

The population in 1872 numbered 85,754 souls, of whom 44,319 were males 
and 41,435 were females, giving a total population of 

Population, *■ 

246 souls to the square mile (127 males, 119 females). 
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Amongst these there are 13 deaf and dumb (bahra aur ffdnga); 164 blind (an- 
dha); mid 75 lepers (jazdmi or korhl). The principal Bralimau subdivision is 
the Kanaujiya, and the Rajput clans comprise Chandels, Dikslrits, Parilidrs, 
Cliaulians, Rais, Sifcharwars, Sengars, Bhagels, Bharaddwaj, Pundirs, Band- 
plan's, and Surkis. The Baniyas di e chiefly of the Ajudhiyabasi, Ghoi, Agraliri, 
and Ka«auudlian subdivisions. The oilier castes are with'few exceptions the 
same as those enumerated in the Tavahwan Pargauah. 

The educational statistics of this pargauah give a total of 1,352 males who 
can read and write, of whom 69 are jtfusalmans. Tho distribution of the popu¬ 
lation among the great Hindu castes is Brahmans, 12,903 (6,026 females); Raj- 

Keiifjion P llts J 4,4SG (1,972 females); Saniyas, 2,716 (1,274 

females), and other castes, 60,931 (29,821 females)* 
The Musalmdns number 4,718 souls, of whom 2,342 are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class. 
Occupation persons engaged in the learned professions, 158 ; se¬ 

cond class, or persons engaged in entertaining or serv¬ 
ing men, 1,997 ; third class, or persons buying or soiling money or goods, 176, 
and conveying goods, &<?.., 1*23 ; fourth class, or persons engaged in growing 
grain, &c., 16,003, and persons engaged about animals, 190; fifth class, persons 
engaged in art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds 
are employed in combination, 284 : cloth-workers, 1,370 : workers in food and 
drink, 900 : in animal substances, 72 : in vegetable substances, 644; and in mi¬ 
neral'*, 854; sixth class, or labourers, 4,917 ; persons of rank, 1 ; and no occu¬ 
pation, 28;>. Of tlvc total population 1,777 aro shown as landholders, 44,361 
a* agriculturists, and 39,016 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

BADAU>SA, a village in the pargauah of the same name of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is situated on the Bhgain, a tributary of the Jamna, and is distant 24 
miles south-east of the town of Baud a. Since 1S19 A.D. this village has been 
the head-qua iters of the tahsilchiri to which it gives its nanro. Tho population 
in 1865 was 796, and in 187*2 was 1,045 of all classes. There ig a kalkahbandi 
or village school, a police-station, and a post-office in this village. There is a 
ferry over tho IJagain in the rainy season. Tlio area of the village is 3,095 
acres. 

BAG AIN, a river of the Banda District, which rises near Kolidri in the table¬ 
land of tlu' Pannd .State. It takes a north-east course for about 20 miles, and 
falls over flic brow oi the ridge in a cascade, the elevation of which is estimated 
by Jaequcniont at 100 yards. Running north, it enters the British district of 
Banda in the Badausa Pargauah close to Kalinjar, and thence, flowing through 
1 arganalr Darsenda, falls into the Jamna near Lakhnirpur, on the right bank, 
alter a total length of course of about 90 miles. In the Badarrsd Pargauah the 
Bagnin receives the Itanj, Kandaili, Bariia, Mad air, Tilairdi, Barwariya, Bashd, 
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Kliari, Barin', Patliarliai, Diibaii, Kalliauta, Mukr&r, Bisfthil, ftariri, ICoilali, 
Biinganga, Biga, Ghoru, Kaohehariyu, Thothi, ’ Dlioliav, Garahndn, Patliar 
Kai:] ill, and Bilar streams flowing through the ravines in die jloutliom portion of 
the parganali. The B again is not u>scd for liriigation or irrigation. There 
are ferries at Garha Kalin on the Banda and XAgaudli road; at Badaubti on the 
Banda and Manikpur road, and at Bhadawal in the Badausii Parganali, besides 
others in the Kanvi Subdivision (see Banda District). 

BAGIIERA, a village in Paiganah Moth of the Jliansi District, is distant 
33 miles from Jhansi and 12 miles from Moth by Ivliiriaglifif on the Betwa, 
The population in 1865 was 1,139, and in 1872 was 1,127. There is a tirst-class 
police-station and a post-office here. 

BALABAIiAT, a parganali of Taltsih Lalatpnr in the Lalatpnr District, 
had, according to the census of 1872, a total area of 1S7 square miles and C33 
acres, of which 23 square miles and 498 acres were under cultivation. Of tho 
aroa charged to Government revenue (131 square miles and 521 acres), 71 
square miles and 315 acres wcie returned as unendurable, 41 squaic miles and 
371 acres as culturable, and 15 square miles and 475 acres as cultivated. The 
total area found at the settlement in 1807-08 was 132 square miles and 175 acres, 
of which 625 acres were revenue-free; 71 square miles and 2-12 acres were un- 
eulturablo; 42 square miles and 136 acres were culturable, and 17 square miles 
and 152 acres wore etdti\ ated. The ubari estates at the same time comprised an 
area of 50 square miles and 418 acre?, of which 9 square miles and 61 acres 
were cultivated. In 1872 there were 59 villages, 44 with a population of less 
than 200 inhabitants ; 11 with from 200 to 500 ; one with from 500 to 1,000 ; 
2 with from 1,000 to 2,000 ; and one with from 2,000 to 3,000. The settlement 
records give 81 villages in 1860-GI. The map sufficiently explains the bounda¬ 
ries of tho parganali and tho position of the principal villages. 

Parganali Biilababat contains a few good villages situated in the plains, mid 
a few more, with good soil, on the table-land adjoining the Sftgnr District; but 
most of the villages contain merely small patches of cultivation in spots sur¬ 
rounded by douse jungle, and where there is both great scarcity of water and 
also unusual difficulty in preserving the crops from the ravages of wild 
beasts. Some of these small villages are now only beginning to re-nppear 
after having been totally destroyed during tho mutinies, This parganali was 
assessed by Colonel James Davidson in 1869. The highest revenue of the 


Fiscal history 


first settlement by Captain Blake (1843-44 to 1847-48) 
was Rs. 6,097, or deducting nbad (or quit-rents). 


Rs 5,895, on an initial revenue of Rs, 5,225. The second settlement 


(made by Captain Harris), from 1818-49 to 1852-53, started with Rs. 5,226 
and reached Rs. 6,119, or deducting ubaii tenures, Its. 5,917. The third settle¬ 


ment (formed by Captain Gordon), from 1853-54 to 1S59-60, commenced with 
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Ra. 5,875 and rose to Ils. 5,920, or deducting ubart, Rs. 5,727. The fourth or 
first regular settlement waa effected in 1860-01 by Captain Tyler at on assess¬ 
ment of Its. 5,448, giving an average of tlie same amount for tlie fivo years 
preceding tlm new settlement in 1869, and excluding Its. 202 ubari. Colonel 
dames Davidson’s nsses'inont 1 gave land-revenue Its, 5,409, or with cesges 
Rg. 6,230; and ub'uf Its. 202, or with eesscs, Its. 493. The land-revenue 
was subsequently reduced to Us. 5,207, which has been confirmed to the 
30th June, 1888. The incidence of this on the cultivated area falls at sovem 
annas eleven pie, and two annas eight pie on the culturahle area. In 1872 the 
land-revenue stood at Us. 5,20J, oi with cesses Its. 0,025, while cultivators paid 
as rent and cesses Its. 10,406. The land-revenue then fell on the total area 
at eight pie, on the total area assessed to Government revenue at one anna, and 
on the total cultivated area m 1872 at five annas six pie. 

In 1872 the total population numbered 13,690 souls, giving onfy 72 to the 
population ?f l U:u ’° mile. Of these 13,462 were Hindus (of whom 

6,589 were females) and 228 were Musahn&na (106 
females). Amongst the Hindus vveie 1,337 Brahmans, amongst whom were 659 
females; 1,966 Kajphts, with 061 females; 429 Baniyas,having213 females; and 
amongst all other castes, the males numbered 5,024 and the females4,706—total 
9,<80 souls. The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiyas, Samklhs, 
and Jajhotiyas. Tim Rajputs chiefly belong t 0 the Bundela and Pamvdr clans, 
and the Baniyas are Jaim’s. Amongst the other castes are AMvs, Jhajhaviyas, 
Kah&rs, CImroars, Kuvmis, Basors, Kayaths, Hals, K&chhis, Lodhas, Tolls, 
Gliosis, Barhais, IChagars, Dollars, Ciibipis, Bail gars, Garariyas, Ivnmhurs, 
Sonars, Ivon’s, and Dhobis. Eighteen Iliudu males alone are entered as able 
to read mid write. The occupation statements show that 14 male adults are 
engaged in the learned preforms ; 229 in domestic services ; 139 in commerce ; 
2,337 in tending cattle and tilling the ground ; 616 in mechanical arts and 
petty trades, and 790 me labourers, Of the total population, 155 are landowners - 
7,666 arc agriculturists, and 5,869 are engaged in occupations other than agri¬ 
culture. The other statistics for this parganah are given under the district 
notice. 


EAXDA, a parganah in the talisdli and district of the same name, according 
tu the o -n,us returns of 1872, had an area of 400 square miles and 256 
acre', of which 203 square miles aud 518 acres wore cultivated. Of tlie area 
char veil with Government revenue (100 square miles, 135 acres), 50 square 
miles and 41,7 acres ivcio outeied as imculturable, 113 square miles and 486 
acres as culturahle, aud 235 square miles and 167 acres as cultivated. The 
number of Villages amounted to 10 6. There were 18 villages having a popola- 
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tion tinder 200 souls; 34 with from 200 to 500; 25 with from 500 to 1,000; 21 
with from 1,000 to 2,000; 0 with from 2,000 to 3,000, and 2 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The boundaries arc sufficiently shown by tlio district map. 

The amount of land-revenue fioin all sources paid to Government during 
the same year was its. 2,28,303, or with cesses Its. 2,33,308, while the amount 
of rent, including local cesses paid by cultivators, wa» Its. 3,55,117. The in¬ 
cidence of tho Government revenue per acre on the total area fell at Re. 0-14-3, 
on the revenue payiug area Ro. 1-1-0, and on the cultivated area lie. 1-8-2. 
The general history of the fiscal arrangements is given under the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, hut the particular history is not available, as Mr. Mayne’s report has never 
been printed. The principal towns and villages in this pargauah are Banda, 
Matauudb, Lagtara, Tindwara, Mawiii Buzurg, Jamalpur, Khannfm, and 
Ichauli, most of which, are separately noticed in the alphabetical arrangement. 


Population 


Religion. 


The agriculture, history, and trade arc all noticed under tho Banda District, and 
need not be repeated here. 

The population in 1872 numbered 108,771 souls, of whom 55,827 were 
males and 52,914 were females, giving a total popula¬ 
tion of 372 sonis to tho square miJo (140 males, 132 
females). Amongst these there are 42 insane persona (pagal or may min) ; 82 
idiots ( fdtirulakl or kamsamajh) ; 108 persons deaf and dumb (baltra aur 
gtinga) ; 323 blind (anclhd) ; and 214 lepers (jazdnii or lorhi). 

The educational statistics of this pargauah give a total of 3,175 males who 
can read and write, of whom 020 are Musalmans, Tho 
distribution of (ho population among the great Hindu 
castes includes Brahmans, 12,141 (5,5(50 females); Rajputs, 12,764 (5,575 
females); Baniyns, 5,332 (2,GG4 females); and other casles, 66,916 (33,362 
females). The Musalmans number 11,618 souls, of whom 5,782 are females. 

The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz., first class, 
Government servants, who number 35 : persons en¬ 
gaged in the learned professions, 533; second class, or 
persons engaged in entertaining or serving men, 5,718; third class, or persons 
buying or selling money or goods, 599, and conveying goods, &c., 291; fourth 
class, persons ongaged in growing grain, &c., 16,305, and persons engaged 
about auimals, 55 ; fifth class, persons engaged in art and mcohanioal produc¬ 
tions in which matters of various kinds are omployod in combination, 262 : 
cloth-workers, 2,462 : workers iu food and drink, 1,801: in animal substances, 
120: iu vegetable substances, 6-19: and in minerals, 1,305; sixth class, or 
labourers, 6,388 : persons of rank, 13 : and no occupation, 688. 

Tlio principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kananjiya, Saraswnt, and Gaur. 
The Rajput clans comprise Gautam, Dikliit, Parihdr, Gaur, Chauhun, Bais, 
Panwhi’, Khatgi, Raghubansi, Kachhwiiha, Karchula, Sumjbansi, Bnnuphar, 
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Kakrakbta, Handels, and Bilkhanva. The Baniyas belong chiefly to the 
AjudhiyabA-i, Giioi, and Aganvula clans, but Mahars, Uinrs, Dhusars, PanwCtrs, 
Bastaugis, OhijrAtis, and Aswftls are also found. Other castes are Chainin’, 
Kuiithtvr, Ivalnvr, Lobar, Barhai, Koli, Alnv, Nai, Teli, DarzA, Dhobi, Bom, 
Lndha, Bhnrbhunja, Arnkh, G.irariya, Clukw.i, Patwn, Kurmi, Sonar, Kayatli, 
Kdciilxi, Tamoli, Bail Jigi, Ilalndi, Bhat, Khatik, Khewit, and Mali. 

BANDA, the clmT town <>f the district of the same name, is situated in 
Parganah Banda, one mile trujn the right bank of tlio Ken river, in north lati¬ 
tude 25°-28'-20' r , and east longitude 80°-22'-15". At the census taken in 1853 
the population of the town i oudstuduf Hindus practicing agriculture, 5,089, and 
non-agriculturist-., 23,511), while the Mu->ahiwns nunibei'ed 13,806, of whom 
J 2,575 pursued occupations other than agriculture, giving a total of 42,411. 

In 1800 tiie total population fell to 30,982, and in 

Population. isfi5 to 27,391. In 1872 the returns show 7 27,740, 

of whom 20,528 were Hindu-. (9,929 females) and 7,218 were M us aim ins 
(3,592 females). The occupation statistics show the principal avocations of 
adult males to be barbers (171), beggars (210), confectioners (113), cotton- 
ckumew (173), cultivator* (1,100), flour-dealers (205), galtUautlvs (158), 
grain-dealers (1-13), labourers (1,231), land-owners (199), cloth-sellers (112), 
oil-makers (101), painter? (131), pundits (175), servants (2,081), shoe-makers 
(173), tailors (101), weavers (228), and weiglmien (139). All other trades have 
less than one hundred members each. Of the total population, 388 are shown as 
land-holders, 4,20S as agriculturists, and 28,200 as having occupations other 
than agriculture. The ci lucitional statistics show that of these 287 males under’ 
twelve years of ago can read and write, 500 males betn ecu 12 and 20 are literate, 
and 798 males above 20 years of age. The area of the town is 569 acres, 
thus gi\ mg 19 souls to the acre. 

There are 5,716 enclosures in the city, of which 4,360 arc occupied by Hindus. 
The houses built by skilled labour number 1,139, of which 190 arc occupied by 
Musahnans; the common houses number 5,826, of which Musalmana occupy 
1,384. Of the total number of houses (6,905), the Musalmana occupy 1,574, 
giving 4’58 persons to each house, while tiro Hindus inhabit 5,391 houses, 
giving 3'88 to each house, and showing thus that they have a higher standard 
uf' comfort. The decicase in the population is no doubt due to the effects of 
the mutiny and the departure of the Kawwab and his followers. 

There arc fifteen mubalias or wards, the names of which are as follows :— 
(1) Biilkhandi Naka, con up led from 11 bankhandif a 
term applied to a class fakirs, ono of whom formerly 
lived here. A temple has recently been erected near his takiya (or resting-place), 
■which is known as Biilkhandi Baba. (2) Cbliabi Naka, said to bo named after 
its founder. (3) Bhuwaiiipurwa, named after Bhawam, the brother of Brij Lai, 


Muh alias, 
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the Maulidr Chief nf Mataundh, who according to one account occupied Banda 
before historic times. (4) Larankapunvn, so called from Larankn, a brother of 
Brij Lai, who is said to have been left with Bhawani in charge of Banda after 
its conquest by the Mauhfivs. (5) Dhanti Naka, or mom commonly Sadr Muhalla: 
the first name in derived from that of a notorious prostitute who resided here in 
tho time of Shamsher Bahadur. (fl) Ahgatij, *,o named in memory of Ah Baha¬ 
dur. (7) (Jolvinganj, named after the Lioutcnant-lfovenior in 185 f, (8) Katra 
Naka or market ward. (0) K India Banda, of which the name is said to he derived 
fiom u khoJty ” meaning a cavern or pit. It is certainly the oldest portion of tho 
town, and ti adition makes it owe its foundation and name to the Kols and Bliik, 
lull tribes who occupied the jungly tract of Bundelkhund before historic times, 
and were probably the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. (10) Khini Naka: 
Khini is probably a corruption of khirni , the Hindi name of a tree ( Mimusops 
khanki) which formerly abounded here. (11) Gular Ndka : gular is the name 
of a tree (Ficus raccmosu) found here. (12) Makbara N&ka, from the Nawwfib's 
cemetery. (13) Mewati Nfika: the Mewalis, who were in the servicG of the late 
Nnww&b of Banda, lived hero and gave fchcii name to tho muhalla. (14) Mardun 
Naka was named after an inhabitant who built a well, which is also known 
by his name. (15) Mandiya or Marliiya Naim, from a temple to Debi still 
existing. 

Tho Ken is navigable as far ns Banda during the rainy season, having steep 
hanks and a sandy bed, with an usual depth of water from November to June 
of from one and a half to two feet. Tho Ken, like most rivers in Buildel- 
lcliand, is infested by the snub-nosed alligator or mugur, which often migrates 
to small tanks and water-courses at a considerable distance from the river dur¬ 
ing tho rains, and returns to tho river when tho tank water is insufficient to 


conceal them. 

The town of Banda is situated on undulating ground and is of considerable 
size, but straggling and ill-built; most of the houses 
Appcaianco of the town. being 0 £ mud, though there is abundance of excellent 

building-stone procurable. The main streets are wide and well-drained, and in 
point of cleanliness tho appearance of the town can compare favourably with 
that of most towns in the North-west Provinces. Banda has sprung into im¬ 
portance ns a town during tho last three-quarters of a century. The influx of 
population which followed the establishment of their residenco hero by tho 
Nawwiibs gave the first impulse to Its prosperity, but tho main cause of the 
increase in wealth was tho rising of Banda into a great cotton mart. Since tho 
departure of the Naww&b in 1858 the population has steadily deolined, and the 
importance of the town as a cotton mart has, moreover, greatly decreased 
since the rise of Raj a pur, a town on the Jamna, distant about seventy miles from 
Banda. 
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There a vi the usual Government buildings, viz., Judge’s and Collector’s 
Offices, a District Jail, Dispensary, and Zila School, 
I ublxc buildings un q a ] b0 au English Church, which was rebuilt after 

the mutiny, during which the roof had been blown off and the walls under¬ 
mined. None of these buildings, with the exception perhaps of the last, are in 
good style or well built. The cantonments arc situated about a mile from the 
toivn, on the road from Bamla to Fa tin pur. They are not regarded as an un¬ 
healthy station for native troops. The buildings which were formerly Hie palace 
of the Nawwub of Banda have been partially demolished and the remainder 
turned into dwelling-places for Europeans. The description given of them at 
the time of Jacqueinont’s 1 visit in 1830 is that they were new, spacious, and 
built with solidity, but in vile taste —partly Indian, partly European ; wietchcdly 
furnished, and having a profusion of gross sculptures. No sculptures of any 
kind are now loft, but the solidity of the buildings is evident from the good 
condition of those that remain and havo experienced any care in their preserva¬ 
tion, There are also the ruins of another palace, that of the R ajas of Ajegarh, on a 
small plot of land which up to the year of the mutiny belonged to them. These 
ruins are in the portion of the town called N'imni Piiv. The palace and other 
buildings belonging to the Ajegarh and G:\urihiir Rajas wove demolished by 
the Kawwiib during his short voign in 1837-58. Not far from these ruins is 
the tomb of Gumiiu Singli, Baja of Jaifcpur; it is a plain stiueture in fair pre¬ 
servation. 

On the left bank of the Ivon, distant a mile from Banda, are tlio ruins of a 
, , fort called Bhiiragarh, built by Raja Gum an Singh in 

'll huc*i ,T civil loct. u & 

1784 A.D. 2 This fort was stormed by the British levies 
under Colonel Meiselback in 1804, when it was held by Raja Ram, and had sub¬ 
sequently been allowed to fall into ruins. The Naww&b of Banda commenced 
to repair it on receiving the news of the advance of the British in the spring of 
1838, but his work was cut short almost as soon as it was begun. There is a 
story connected with the early history of the fort, which is as follows :—A rope- 
walker had boasted of his ability to cross the Ken on a tight rope, and it came 
to the ears of Raja Gumdn Singh. The latter promised him a lakh of rupees 
if ho succeeded. The Nat had nearly reached the other side, when the courtiers 
of the Baja cut the rope to save the royal exchequer, and the rope-dancor was 
killed by his fall. 

There are Off mosques, 161 Hindu and 5 Jain temples in Banda. Of fcho 
mosques, the chief in point of size and interest is that situated near the late 
NavnGiVs palace. It was built by Ali Bahadur, the last Nawwab. Tbo oldest 
and most celebrated of the Hindu temples are the two, sacred to Bamesvari Devi 
and 13 anies a nr Ifalntdco, situated on opposite sides of the hill to tho south-west of 
1 Voyages, III,, 338. 2 Pogson’s Bmidelns, 134. * 
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the town. They are of a good size, and have long flights of stone steps leading 
up to the sum wit of the lull. The stylo of building is supeiior to that of the other 
temples in the neighbourhood, and some portions are probably of consider able 
antiquity. The hill upon tlio slopes of which these temples are built, and at tho 
foot of which is situated the oldest portion of the town, forms a striking back¬ 
ground when viewed from the opposite side of the small lake at its base, known 
ns the Chhubi tank. The hill attains an elevation of from three to four hundred 
feet above the plain, u The appearance from below is singular and fantastic, 
huge masses of stone presenting themselves in every position, and seeming quits 
unconnected the one with the other, while the lew shrubs growing out from be¬ 
tween them serve as a contrast to the nakedness of the rock.” 

The Municipal Ac-t (VI. of 18(5-8) is in foiee in Banda. The total inconio from 
all sources in IB71-72 amounted to Us. 17,903, viz.. 

Municipality . , 1 1 

octroi, Iis. 14,8-14; miscellaneous, Rs. 2,020; balance of 
previous year, Rs. 1,039, showing an incidence of S annas 6 pic per head of the 
population. The expenditure for the same year was—for establishment, Rs. 11,730 ; 
watering, Rs. 5 ; public ivories, Rs. 4,501; education, Rs. 180; charitable objects, 
Rs. 3li0; and miscellaneous, Rs. 1,036, leaving a reserve of Rs. 28. The affairs 
of the municipality are managed by a committee consisting of four official mem¬ 
bers and eleven members chosen by election. 

Statement showing the quantity of articles imported into Banda during 1871-72. 



Class of articles. 

Quantity. 

Amount of tax 
in rupees, 

Hate of taxation, 

1. 

Articles of food grain.,, 

208,401 niutis. 

11,006 

Six pie to four annas per 

IMB, 


Vegetables, fowls, &c., 

12,041 value. 

346 

Three to six pic per rupee. 


Fodder, cotton seed. &c, 

3,3u8 loads. 

74 

Three to six pie pc-r bullock 
or cm t 

2. 

Animals for aliuiglitcr,., 

ft,457 value. 

35S 

Six to twelve pie each, 

3 

Fuel, oil, &e. ... 

15,173 mans. 

709 

Six pie to two annas per 
mna, 


Charcoal and wood 

3,077 loads 

305 

Time to six pio per load. 

4. 

Building materials, tim¬ 
ber. 

8,357 value. 

314 

Six pie per rupee. 


Limo ... 

2,904 value. 

545 

One and a half rupee per 
enrt. 

6. 

Drugs, gums, spices ... 

38,791 

903 

Eight nonaa to two rupees 
per cart. 

0 . 

Tobacco ... 

2,182 tnutu. 

194 

Four annas per mun. 

7. 

Cloth 

120,480 value, 

... 

Twelve annas per cart. 

8 . 

Metal 

19,003 

... 

One rupee per cart. 


The gross munioipal income in 1872 was Rs. 20,551, and the expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 16,493. The incidence of the taxation per head falls at eleven 
annas ten pie. 

The inhabitants of the town, as a rule, enjoy indifferent health, and it has be¬ 
come a place notorious for fever, -which is most prevalent during the latter half 
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of September and the first half of October. Tim death-rate, however, of Banda 
itself, according to the mortality returns for the North-Western Provinces, is 
among the lowo=t in these provinces. The average temperature is prob.ihly a 
degree or two higher than that of most towns in the Dual). 

The character of the population of BumMkliand has been described as 
lethargic and quiirrel-mnic. The people arc nut litigious, but have resort to 
Icilhis on the slightest provocation. The banking portion of the community 
have acquired an ill-ehaiaiter for chicanery and fraud. 

There seems to bo a marked absence of any display of religions fanaticism 
among the inhabitants, such as comes into prominent notice in other places. 
The proportion of Alitmlimin inhabitants is too small to cause any fear of an 
aggressive movement on their part at the Mnharram and othor festivals, which 
are consequently free from the violence and outrage that occasionally take placo 
at such times in other parts of the North-Western Provinces. A characteristic 
of the natives of this town, and indeed of the whole of IhmdcUdiaud, is au affecta¬ 
tion of extreme poverty often associated with actual wealth. “The estimation 
jn which Bundelkhandis are held may be learnt from the following proverb 
u ni sau dandina eh Bundelkhandi' (one native of Bundelkhand commits as 
much fraud as a 1 mud red weigh men., 1 All classes are found represented here, 
hut the lower castes of Hindus largely piedoimmite. 3 

BANGUA, a small village in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, is dis¬ 
tant 30 miles from Jhansi and 10 miles from Mau on the Naugaon (Nowgong) 
and Jliausi road. The population in 18(15 was 487. There is a police out-post 
here. 

BAN Git A, a village in Parganah Madhugarh of the Jalnun District, is dis¬ 
tant 26 milos from Ur.ii. In 18U5 the population was 2,103, and in 1872 was 
2,022. There arc good lines of communication with Jalaun on the east; Gwalinr 
on thfl west; Madhugarh to tlio Jnmna on the north ; and by Kuuch to Jhansi 
on the south. There is a school and a police-station here. 

BAN PUB, a large village in Parganah Bdupur of the Lahifcpur District, is 
distant 21 miles from Lalatpur. The population in 1865 was 2,071, and in 1872 
was 2,731. It is a large straggling village, which was formerly the residence 
of the ex-Raja of Biinpur, but it has greatly fallen ofF in every respect since 
the famine of 1868-69. In consetpiencc of the old zainmd&rs being professional 
thieves of the &inauriya dan, the recent settlement was made with Mard&n 
,Singh, a relative of the ex-Kaja, and one-tliird was conferred upon the son of 
Hao Ilamir Singh of Pali. The cx-Raja of Banpur was the representative of 
the Bundela llaj as of Clianderi, whoso history is given in the notice of tlio 

iP0K--r,n\ Bumk-las 1E0. 2 The following references to the Board’s Records are con¬ 

nected with Banda cantonments I'ebrunry 5, 1811, November 22, 1831, No. 2 ; January 31 
is32, Na, 2o j October 30, 1832, Nob. 52-03 \ November 30, 1833, No, 6. 
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Lalatpur District. His estates wore confiscated in 1857, and lie himself was 
placed to live under surveillance at Lahore on a pension of TK 800 a month. 

BANTUR, a parganali in Talisil Mahrauni of the Lalatpur District, had, 
according to the census of 1872, a total area of 329 squaie miles and 89 
acres, of which 50 squaro miles and 475 acres were cultivated. Of the area 
charged with Government revenue (277 square miles and 508 acres), 50 squaro 
miles and 31G acres are returned as uncuUnrable, 178 square miles and 445 
acres as culturahlc, and 48 square miles and 387 acres as cultivated. From tho 
returns collected at the settlement of this parganali in 18(18-09 it would appear 
that the total area was then found to be 329 square miles and 189 acres, of which 
03 square miles and 202 acres woro occupied by ubmd for quit-rent) estates. 
Of the remaining revenue area (265 square miles and 507 acres), 3 squaro 
miles and 4GS acres were exempted from revenue; 50 square miles and 129 
acres were roturnecl as unendurable j 139 square miles and 399 acres as cul- 
turable, and 72 square miles and 124 acres as cultivated. If to the last we add 
13 square miles and 471 acres cultivated in ubari estates, the total cultivation 
in 18G8-G9 will he 85 square miles and 595 acres, or about one-half as much 
again as is shown by the returns of 1872. In 1872 there were 100 villages, 
of which 39 had less than 200 inhabitants; 40 had between 200 and 500 j 
1G had between 500 and 1,000, and 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000. The 
number of villages shown by the settlement records was 113. Tho boundaries 
of the parganali and the position of the principal villages are .sufficiently 
shown by the district map. 

Tho percentage of irrigation is onty 17 oil the total area. Fifty-eight 

villages in this parganali are'hold by Thakurs. and 

Stnto of tho pnrg.umh , . . . , , v n 

m a wwfy-ac*qmred territory, the real assets of which 
were only imperfectly known, it was thought advisable to leave a suffici¬ 
ently wide margin for bad seasons, and the more so as, notwithstanding that 
the amount of irrigation tends to raise the rental in ordinary years, the general 
poverty of the soil would condor a very moderate demand advisable. The per¬ 
centage of each class of soil under cultivation is mod , 20'4<i ; dumat , 36-IS; and 
patharo, 43’3(5. Tho rain crop is estimated at 75*1 and the spring at 24’9 per 
cent, of tho total outturn. With tho exception of 1G villages in the south of 
tho parganali where there is mod land, everything depends in this parganali 
upon tho amount of rainfall. It is tho poverty of the soil which renders irri¬ 
gation necessary, and it must not be forgotten that the same cause operates in 
seasons of drought to render the wells of no avail. In the greater portion of 
this parganali the lands were left uncultivated in 18G8 for want of water. Tho 
liberality of Government enabled tlio poor cultivators to tide over this difficulty, 
but pestilence came in tho track of famine, and it will be some years bofore the 
parganali recovers its former prosperity. 
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Thu highest hind-revenue of the first settlement of this parganali amounted 
to Rs. 35,730 for land-revenue and Rb. 1,123 for ubari. 

Fiscal initory, bWmX( \ settlement gavo Rs. 31,842 for land-revenue 

and Rs. 1,123 for t/JW, and the third sottluincnt“bowed Rs. 34,071 as land-reve¬ 
nue and Ik 1,123 for abavl (or quit-rents). The fourth settlement was made by 
Captain Tyler in 1 .$80-01, and gave on the average of'iivo years pi reeding tho 
new settlement in 1888-0!) a sum of R*. 34,439 for land-rovcnno and Rs. 1,123 
for ubari. Owing to the transfer of many villages originally contained in tho 
Banpur Parganali, it, is impossible nuw to give any details of the first three 
settlements which would servo as a ground fur comparison with the state of 
tho pargatiah before 1859, Colonel James Davidson’s assessment made in 
1SGS-G0 and reported in 1889 gave a land-revenue of ID. 30,192, or with cesses 
Ks. 33,335 ; and an ubari revcmio of Rs. 578, or with cesses 11s. 1,254—grand 
total, Us. 34,580. This assessment fell at tho rate of ten annas seven pie on 
the cultivated acre, and at tliveo annas six pie on the culturabic aero. Tho 
assessment is in many cases progressive, reaching a maximum in 1870 of 
Rs. 30,788 for laml-rcvenuo and Rs. 578 for ubioi , at which sum it has been 
confirmed until 30th June, 1888. In 1872 the hud-revenue stood at Rs 31,007 
including ubari, or at Us. 31,812 including ubari and cesses, while at tlio samo 
time it was estimated that tho cultivators paid Rs. G2,014 in rents and cesses. 
'Iho revenue-rate then fell on the total area at two annas four pio per acre, on 
the area paving revenue to Government at two arm as nine pie, and ou the 
cultivated area at fifteen annas scum pio. 

In 1872 the population numbered 33,880 Hindus, of whom 17,234 were 


females, and 847 Musuhnuns, of whom 334 wove females. 
Tlmve wove 4,237 Brahmans (2,057 females2,091 Raj- 


puts (957 female*) ; 1,838 Daniyas 'DO? female**), and the other castes numbered 


27,510 souls (13,313 female*.). Amongst tho Brahmans, the principal subdivi¬ 
sions are the Kaiuujiyns, Jajhotiyas, and Bbagnurs. Amongst tho Rajputs aio 
Bundchm, Piimvar-, Gaurs, and Kachhwahas. The Daniyas chiefly belong to 
tho Ghoi, Jnmi, and Pan war ‘■uhdi visions, and the principal subordinate castes 
arc Alnrs, Kahavs, Chamars, Kurmis, Basovs, Kayaths, K&chhis, Nais, Lodhas, 
Tclis, Gliosis, Harkus, Khagars, Lolidrs, Ghhipis, Hangars, Mails, and 
Ciiivariyas ; Ivon*, Kumbarn, Dhobis, Sonars, JJ arris, and Josliis also occur. 
Males able to read and write are returned at 391 souls, of whom only one is a 
Mimlniim. The occupation statements show that 5G adult males belong to 
tlio learned professions; 658 aio engaged iu domestic service ; 358 in oom- 


mciee; 6,676 in growing grain and tending animals; 1,95G are employed in 
mechanical arts ami trade; and 1,643 arc labourers. Of tho total population, 259 
are landholders, 19,944 are agriculturists, and the remainder out of a total 
population of 38,327 souls arc engaged in occupations other thau agricultural, 
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giring 110 «ouis to the square mile. All other statistics aro given under the 
district notice. 

B ANSI, a parganah in Talisili Lalalpurof the Lalatpuv District, was assessed 
in 1863-64 by Colonel .Tames Davidson, According to tlio census of 1872 tlio 
area amounts to 140 square miles and 256 acres, of which 26 '•cjuaro miles 
and 25 aores are cult i vatc: :1. Of the area oh avgi d wi tl i Goverumcnfc revemie (121 
square miles and 437 acres), 41 squaio miles and 345 acres aic roUuned as uncul- 
tnrable, 58 squaio miles and (133 ames as ml tumble, and 21 square miles and 
00 acres as cultivated. The loturns collected at the si ttlement in 18G3-64 and 
published in 1869 show a total area of 149 squaic miles and 256 acres, of which 
39 square miles anil 31 1 acres were occupied by ubarl and revenue-free estates. 
Of tlio remaining area (100 square miles and 583 acres), 630 acres were 
returned ns free of revenue ; 38 squai’G miles and SOL acres as mi cult arable ;47 
square miles and 318 cores ns culturahle, and 22 square miles and 616 acres as 
cultivated, to which shoul 1 be added 10 square miles and 578 acres cultivated 
in nbnri estates. This shows a falling oft’ in the cultivated area more than pro¬ 
portionate to the decrease in population. The number of villages in 1872 
amounted to 55, of which 26 had less than 200 inhabitants; 17 had between 
200 aud 500; 9 had between 500 and 1,000 ; and 3 had more than 1,000. 
The number of villages shown by the settlement records was 59. lire district 
map gives the boundaries of the parganah aud the position of tlio principal 
villages. 


The rent-rate for mod and chhnat two-crop laud according to clnas is Its. 3 
to Its. 5 an acre, and for onc-crop similar land Rs. 24, 

State of the yargannh . 

while tor twiJ-erop patnaro the rate varies iiom Its. 2 to 

Its. 3. Theso rates are higher all round than those prevailing in any other 

parganah in the district. The population is more clo-ie than in the other par- 

gaualis and consists for the most part of Lodbas, who are more industrious 

than Tlmkurs. There is plenty of land and but few cultivators, their numbers 

having been considerably thinned by emigration and disease, so that much good 

laud lies fallow. Seventeen per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. 

The kharif (or rain) crop is 82 per cent, of the whole outturn. 

The first settlement of this parganah was made by Captain Blake for 1843-44 
to 1847-48 at an initial land-revenue of Rs. 13,353, rising 
to Rs. 14,543, or excluding nhari (Its. 867), the highest 
assessment of any year was Its. 13,674. The second settlement for 3848-49 to 
1852-53 was made by Captain Harris for 14b. 15,429, which rose to Rs, 16,521, 
or excluding ubcui (Rs. 789) Rs. 15,782. Tile third settlement was concluded 
by Captain Gordon at an initial revenue of Rs. 13,021, which, rose to 
Rs. 13,340 oxclusivo of nhari (Rs. 730). The fourth settlement, which was also 
the first regular settlement, was fixed by Captain Tyler at Rs, 12,725, and 


Fiscal history. 
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gave ail avciagc on the five years preceding the last settlement of IN- 12,971 
as lauJ-tvmmo and 11s. 799 as w hart. Colonel James Davidson’s assessment 
in 18(33-01, which was reported in 18(19, gave a land-revenue of 11s. 11,087, or 
v. irh ceases IN. 12,287 : ami fur iib r oi Ils. 789, or with cesses (Rs. 1,218), total 
IN. 13,-133. ThN hi many cn.-os repro-outs a progressive revenue on particular 
e•states, reaching its maxininm in IS70 at Us. 11,820 for land-revenue, and 
IN. 789 for nhiiTi, at whirl) sum it lias been confirmed until the 30th June, 1888. 
Thciueidcnee nl‘the initial assessment on the cultivated area falls at twelve 
anna*, nine pie per acre, and on the cultural) lu acre at four annas three pie. 
In 1872 tlie land-revenue stout! at Ils. 12,012 including nbarl } or with cesses 
ii*. 18,7(15, while it was estimated that the cultivators paid IN. 21,02-1 in rents 
and cc.*se*. The land-revenue then fell ut two annas on the total area, two annas 
mx pie on the area charged with Government revenue, and eleven annas six pi© 
on the cultivated area. 

In 1872 the population numbered 17,550 souls, of whom 17,412 were Hindus 
^ ( (8,168 females) and 138 were Mu salmans (59 females), 

pul Jem. The Hindus comprised 1,208 Brahmans, of whom (358 

wore fomalcs; Rajputs numbered 1,983 souls, of whom 9-11 were females; Ba- 
inyas, 1,428, with (547 females; and all other castes amounted to 12,733, of whom 
3.922 were females. Thu principal Brahman subdivisions are tho Ivanaujiya 
and the 8'anadh. Amongst tlie Rajputs arc found the Bund el a, Gaiir, Pamvur, 
and Ujjayini clans; while the Banivas arc chiefly Gliois and Jainis. The 
other castes comprise Ahivs, dhajhaviyns, lvahavs, Chmuars, Basovs, Kayaths, 
KaehlijN, Nnh, Lodhus, Tells, Barliais, Khagnr*, Lohars, Wills, Garariyns, 
Kum Lais, Sonars, Dai a is, Ivon's, Dhobis, and Josliis. Three hundred and 
twenty-two males were returned as able to read and write, who were all Plin- 
(Kh. The occupations of tho adult males show that 50 were engaged in the 
learned profo*dons ; 339 in domestic service; 200 in commerce; 3,072 in 
tilling the ground and tending cattle ; 955 in mechanical arts and trade ; and 
1,141 as labourers. Of the total population, giving 118 to square mile, 1(3S ar-o 
registered as landholders, 8,730 as agriculturists, and 8,610 engaged in occu¬ 
pations other than agriculture. All othei statistics arc given under the district 
notice. 

BA OK I (Btheuni), a petty State in Bundelkhand, lies near Kalpl in the dudb 
between the Jamna and the Betwa, near tlioir confluence, and is surrounded on 
all sides by British territory except tho south, where it borders on tho petty State 
of Bed. Its length from north to south is about fifteen miles, and its breadth 
N of similar extent. IN area was estimated in 1803 to be 127 square miles, with 
a population of 19.000 souls and a revenue of one lakh of rupees ; it contains 
Ihty-two (fJwmn) villages. Tho Nawwab resides at Ivadaura, his chief village 
(see IIasijiu'UII District, under "■ IliUvry"). 
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This is tliQ only Muhammadan State in Buudelkhand, Nawwab GMzi-ud- 
din Kb An, 1 grand a un of Asaf Jab Ni/Am-ul-mulk, received from the Peshwa a 
grant of fifty-two villages near Kalpi. At tlio time of tho British occupation of 
Bimdelkliand, bis son, Nasir-ud-daulali, was found in possession of forty-nine of 
those villages, tlircc having been usurped by the subordinate agents of the Pesli- 
wa’s Government without authority fiomtho PuonA Darina'. The Nawwab sub¬ 
mitted a paper of requests claiming tlie continuance of these villages, and althuugh 
actual possession was wanting to complete the ground of claim to three of them, 
yet as a measure of liberality, and in consideration of the rank of the Navvw&h 
and liis exemplary conduct from the time of the British occupation, it was re¬ 
solved to continue to him the whole of tlio villages comprised in tho Peshwa’s 
grant to Ins father. But the grant of a sanwl was withheld until the claims of 
tho NYmd of KAlpf could be adjusted, as the specific nature and extent of the 
Nawwab’s authority and privileges within his jdjiv might depend in a great 
measure on tho nature of the settlement with the NAuA of K&lpi, During the 
investigation of tho claims of the Nana of lialpi it appeared that the Nan A stood 
to the Peshwa in the position of a tributary, and that the District of Kalpi there¬ 
fore, in which lay tho Nawwall’s jdg(v y did not form part of the lands actually 
held by tlie Poslnva and ceded under tlie treaty of Hussein. It was, therefore, 
ruled that the British Government Imcl no right to grant n sanad fertile villages 
constituting tho Nawwab’s jdgiv, to exercise any authority over tho Nawwab and 
his possessions, or to ratify the paper of requests which the Nawwab had pre¬ 
sented. But Government considered that there were no objections to the exe¬ 
cution of a deed recognising tho validity of the Pcshwa’s sanad. Accordingly, tlio 
validity of the grant was recognised in a letter which the Governor-General ad¬ 
dressed to tlio NawwAb on the 21th December, 1800. Of course, any claims to 
independence of the British Government which tho NawwAb might have been 
disposed to base on this decision were extinguished in 1S17, when tlio Peslrwa 
ceded all his sovereign rights to the British Government 

Nasfr-ud-daulah died at Kalpi on the 11th May, 3815. and was succeeded 
by his sou, Ainh'-ul-mulk, who was succeeded in 1838 by his sow, Muhammad 
Husain KhAn. In 185G tlie Nawwab requested permission to proceed on a pil¬ 
grimage to Makka, and that his oldest son, Maluli Hasan KhAn, might he recog¬ 
nised in the succession; and with a viow to prevent quarrels, he settled allowances 
amounting to Its. 9,000 upon the other members of lib family. This was sanc¬ 
tioned, lint, owing to the mutinies and other causes, tho Nawwab clid not proceed 
on tho pilgrimage. Nevertheless, Malidi Uasan KhAn continued to bo addressed as 
NawwAb, and to have sole charge of the administration till the death of his father, 
Muhammad Ivhan, in August, 1859. After the death of Muhammad Hasan 

3 Elphiautouc, 11, 627 j Seott Illst. Dcekan, IL, 230, tlie rannlerer of Alaiugir JJ, (see 
Yel. IL) 
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Khun, one of his sons, Abilnllali Iliisam, endeavoured to cast suspicion on Malidi 
Hasan Khan's birth and to secure the succession to himself; but after inquiry 
Govern meat recognised Sfahdi ila«an Khun as the legitimate heir. He has 
since been assured that any succession to the State which may be legitimate 
according to Muhammadan law will be recognised and confirmed, subject to 
the payment of a relief of half a year’s net revenue, whenever the succession does 
not go to a direct lineal heir. Iu ISfiS, a«> a reward for various liberal measures 
adopted by the Nunn fib, ami particularly the abolition of transit duties within 
tho limits of his ►State, Government sanctioned an addition to liis complimentary 
titles. 1 In Id!in a s-ium? was granted to the Nuwwdb empowering him to exor- 
ciso supremo criminal jurisdietiun within libs State, subject on certain points to 
the control of the Agent to lives Governor-General v 3 The titles of the present 
Haw wiib are Niwwiib Azam-ul-umara, lumd-ud-daulah, Rashid ul-mullq Sahib 
J.ih, Mubin Sanbir, MuluU Hasan Ivlhm Bahadur, Pirozjang, 

BA U A GAO N, a small town in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, on 
the Cawiipur road, is distant nine mile* from Jhansi. The population in 1SG5 
was 2,0.12, and hi 1872 n as 2,855. There is a municipality under Act XX. of 
1850, supporting siv watchmen at an annual cost of Its. 252; also a second-class 
police-station ; tho head-quarters of an AsJAant Patrol of Customs; a district 
post-ofHeo; a male and female school, ami a second-class road bungalow here. 

15AUGAltH, a town m Parganah ClilnLun and Tahsili Man, in the Karwi 
Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 40 miles from Allahabad, 80 miles 
from Banda. 40 miles from Karwi, am! 12 miles from Man. The population in 
3SG5 was 1,806, and in 1S72 was 1,47.8, consisting chiefly of Biahniana. This 
town ft a station on the Jabalpur branch of the East Indian Railway; lias a police- 
station . liulluilibandi school, and a bazar on Tuesday and Saturday. The elevated 
ground in the vicinity form-, the site for cholera camps for tho European troops 
at Allahabad, and has often been found to bo of much value. Ilindupal, a Raja 
of Paniut, founded this? town about 300 years ago, and the ruins of a foi t limit 
by him still cxftt to tlie south-onM of the present site. A fair, attended by 
about 4,000 people, is held hero in CkaH (March-April). 

BAUMAN, a stream rising in Parganah Jnitjmr of the Hamirpnr District, 
joins the Bctwa at Kupva in Parganah JahUpur of tho same district. It re¬ 
ceives in its cuiuse the Gunclii at Itaura in Parganah Pumvivri; the Kolari 
near the okl cantonments at Kaitha, and the Avjan at Balaon in Parganah Bath. 
It has water in its hod all the year lound, but is of no importance for naviga¬ 
tion or irrigation; in the rains it is a mere torrent. 

BABOXDA, or Baraunda, also known as Birgarh ami Pathar Ivacbhar, is 
a petty jnr/U' in I’nndelldiand. Tho chief town of the same name lies in a difift 

1 Ait< It Treat,, HI., 350, 4 13. s Sol. Uec., Pot. limit., G, I., LXX , 41 : Boards lice, 

17 th Marcli, 1807, No, 22 , aist March, 1807 
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cult glnit or pass on the route from Banda to IRwA (Riwan), 35 miles south¬ 
east of the former and 77 miles north-west of the latter, This State had iu 18G3 
an area of 273 square miles a ad a population of 24,000 souls, with a revenue 
estimated at IK 45,00c). 1 

It is bounded on the north by the British District of Banda and the Cbaubo 
jdgirs; on the south by the Native State of Kotin; on the cast by fho Ajegarli 
State, and on the west by the Banda District. The family is an old one of Raj- 
bansi descent and totally unconnected with the other chieftains of the province. 
How they obtained power hero is not ascertained. Under the Dundelas, the 
State seems to have been held under a mnad from Haidco Sail of Panna. Mo¬ 
han Singh was confirmed by tho British Government in the territory which 
lie held under tho 13 unde las and Ali Bahadur, and a sanad was given to him 
in June, 1807. Ho died in January, 1827, without male issuo, leaving a will in 
which the whole of his property was bequeathed to his nephew, Sarabjit Singh. 
Although Sarabjit Singh was not formally adopted, Government recognised his 
succession, to the exclusion of his two elder brothers, who renounced their claims. 
Tho Raja has received the right of adoption. In 1886 an attempt was made by 
tlio third and eldest surviving son of Sarabjit Singh, Ramdyal Singh, to procure tho 
succession for himself, to the exclusion of the rightful heir, in the event of tho 
chief's death ; but this wns frustrated, 2 and in 1867, on tho death of SarahjitSingli, 
his grandson, Chliatarsal, peacefully succeeded. 3 

BAIOTA SAGAR, or Bar AA Sugar, a flourishing town in Farganah Jlinnsi of 
tho Jhansi District, is distant 12 miles from Jhansi, on tho Naugaon (Nowgong) 
road. Tbo population in 1SG5 numbei’ed G,255 souls, and in 1872 was 5,815, of 
whom 5,55 G (2,728 females) were Hiuchia, 247 (8ff females) wore Musalmdus, 
and 12 wore Christians or of other religious. Act XX. of 185 G is in force, and 
supports ten watchmen at a cost of Its. 420. In 1872 the income was Rs. 820, 
and the expenditure Rs. 700, the rate of tnxation falling at two annas four pio 
per head of the population. The area is 122 acres, giving 48 persons to tho 
acre. Thei’e is a first-class police-station, district post-office, and second-class 
road bungalow here. 

To the north-west of the town is a fine old castle situated on the border of tho 
lake, and said to have been built by Udit Sin Mi, the 

C rift tic, * " ° ' 

Btmdcla Ilaja of Orcliha. The lake is tho most attrac¬ 
tive feature in the landscape, and 1ms been mentioned in the notico of the irri¬ 
gation of tho Jhansi District. On tho village lands, about a little less than 
threo miles to the west of the present site, are tho remains of an old Chandel 
temple constructed of solid blocks of stone carved with the figures of Hindu 
gods, which have been much defaced by the Musahnfins. The old cultivators of 

1 Aitoh. Treat., HI., 212,351. s Scl, Roc,, For. Dept,, G. I,, LX,, 4 1 . Dr. Stratton gives 
area ass square miles and revenue lis. 25,000. £ LXVIII., 44, 
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tins village arc descendants of the workmen employed by Baja Udit Singh in 
the construction of the embankment forming the lake about 130 years ago. An 
interesting account of their peculiar usages and tenures is given by Mr, Jen- 
Jcinson in his Settlement Report, page 136. 

In 18(30-68 a considerable) correspondence 1 took place in regard to a claim 
dmmol Gv«« to Bar- <>? tli0 CAvaliar Darbdr to an annual assignment of 
m'i SiiRav. Rg. 10,000 from tlio revenues of Barwa fcagar, the 

particulars of which are as follows;—In 1744 A.D., Joti Bhau, one of the 
sons ofltonoji Sindkia and elder brother of Maharaja MadhujiSindliia, was killed 
at Barn A Sugar in a battle between the Pesliwa’s troops and the Bundelas. 
TheFeshwa ordered an annual payment of Rs. 10,000 as namtk (or blood-money) 
to be made to Sagia Rid, tlio widow of tho deceased, out of tlio collections of 
Barwa Sugar. She died in 1773, from which dato the assignment was paid to 
Maharaja Madlinji Sindhia, her brother-in-1 aw. In 1805, Maharaja Raul at Rao 
Sind Ida transferred the assignment to Goptil Rao Blidu Chit navis, in considera¬ 
tion of services performed by him, through whom it came to Khandi RaoMasur- 
kar, and tho payment had been continued to the Gwaliar Darbar up to 1855. 
On the lapse of the Jliansi territory to tho British Government, a question 
arose as to the power possessed, undor the terms of tho grant, to alionato it upon 
the deatii of tlio original grantee, and as to the propriety of continuing the assign¬ 
ment. The Gwaliar Barbar stated, that tho grant was made in perpetuity, but 
wpio not able to produce the original deed of assignment, which they allege to 
have been lost, and tho question was referred to the Supremo Government for 
decision. By them it was ruled that though as a matter of right the Gwaliar 
Barbar had uo claim to a continuance of tlio pension, yet that as a question of 
grace and favour the payment should be continued during pleasure from the 
revenue of villages in Pargnnah Bliander. 2 

Tho town is of moderate extent, situated at tlio north-west corner of the c.cle- 


Gencral appewaneo 


brated lake of tlio same name, formed by damming up tho 
Barwa nadi, an affluent of the Betwa. Theembankmenfc 


is really a great work, built of stone in curves of steps tow aid-, the water, and 
forma about half tho western border of the lake. It is furnished with a wide 


escape just over the dry bed of the BaxwA, where it comes out of the lake, and 


the amount of water which sometimes pours over the escape may be judged by 
tho fact that a fine new bridge, which carried the Jhansi and Naugaon imperial 
road across the nmK below the embankment, has been broken by tho flood of a 
recent rains. The remaining half of tho western border is bounded by high rocks 
forming a short range, and the town stands immediately beneath the range west- 


i Pmas .'50, 31, Nm. L’roc. Lieut -Gov., ST-W.-P,, for first quarter, 1857 (For. Hep,), No. 3, 
18tli April, 1857. 2 G. I,, Foi. Dep, f 2517-5?, 29th July, 1858. For the subsequent history 
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ward. Banva Sagar is. a much scattered town, made up of three mail alias— 
Banvd S&gar, Sarmura, and Hurpnra—which are divided by stretches of highly 
cultivated land, and trees everywhere mix with the houses. The town is sur¬ 
rounded, too, by much cultivated land, especially extensive in the lower country 
below the embankment, which is pierced at one place by a carefully managed 
outlet, through which water is allowed to pass at intervals, for irrigation pur¬ 
poses, into a short canal provided with rajbahas or distributaries. This canal 
appears to have been useful principally in former times to water very extensive 
gardens, the property of the Rajas of Jhansi, who owned the fort at Banva Sagar. 
The fort is deserted, the last owner having been the celebrated Ildni of Jhansi, 
and the gardens are let to a mddi (or gardener), who cultivates a good part for 
cereal crops. The castle, with its cheerful gardens and beautiful view of hill 
and lake and wide-spread cultivation, must have been a pleasaut country resi¬ 
dence. Now, two of its higher placed rooms are kept as a traveller’s rest- 
house. 

The Sarmura division of the town lies immediately under the hill, and ap- 

... , pea*s as a rather narrow strip of houses, brick-built 

and good-looking; some of the houses double-storeyed; 
the roadways are wide, but unmade. The Barwd Sdgar division of the 
town is a pretty large collection of brick-built houses with tiled roofs. Its 
two principal ways cross each other in the centre of the mahalla to form a 
cliauk or square, and the shops of the bazar, with durable arched fronts, line 
these roads. The roadways are well made of a red gravel, and are drained 
at tho sides by small square-shaped drains. Harpura consists of a very few 
houses of cultivators. Tho spring level at Barvvd Sdgar is about 20 feet from 
the surface, and in some places the land is irrigated from wells, but that is 
considered an exceptional circumstance. Trees abound in all parts of tho town, 
and seen from above the houses appear to be embosomed in foliage, and so, 
what with the surrounding verdure, well-shaped houses, and pretty general 
canopy of trees, Barwd Sagar presents a remarkably pleasing appearance. Tho 
town contains a rather flourishing school, with 58 boys in attendance. The 
school-house Is well situated in the northern outskfrt on the principal entrance 
roadway (0. P.). 

BAUNDA, a village in Parganah Moth of the Jhansi District, is distant 48 
miles from Jhansi and 8 miles from Moth. The population in 1865 was 937, and 
in 1872 was 748, There is a second-class police-station and district post-office 
here. 

BERI, a petty jdglr } lies in the cludh of tho Betwa and Jamua, close to their- 
confluence between the British Districts of Jalaun and Humirpur. The town 13 
situated on the left bank of the Betwa, about 20 miles south-east of KAlpi. In 
1863 tho area was estimated at 30 square miles, with a population of 2,500 souls* 
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and a revenue of Iis. sJo.OUfi. 1 Diwfin Jagal Parsh&d, who was in possession on 
the occupation of the country by the British, received a aanad for two villages 
from Ah Bahlulur, and a ratification of that sanad from the Agent to the Gom- 
niander-in-Ghief. Ilia grandfather, Ueliuljii, married a daughter of Jagatraj, 
Itaja of Jaitpur, who granted him in j&glv tin eo villages, Amri, Chilli, and Dudri. 
The two last were resumed and Amri alone was left in his possession. The 
village of Dudri was given to Nana Goviml Kao in exchange for villages in the 
District of Kalpi. Subsequently the right of Jagal Parshfld to these villages 
was established ; the village of Chilli was, therefore, restored, and lauds of equal 
value in the Parganah of Julalpur were given to the I>5 wtm in lien of Dudri, and 
the collections made from the villages during tho period of resumption were 
refunded. These villages, however, were all surrounded by lands in which the 
British Regulations were in force, and could not conveniently he exempted from 
the operation of these Regulations ; other villages were, therefore, given to the 
Dwan in exchange in 1811. 2 

Jagal Parshud died in April, 1814, lie wag succeeded by Phairan Singh, 
grandson of liis full-brother, Gandarp Singh, the claim to tho succession having 
been voluntarily renounced by Rao Sahib, the father of Phairan Singh. In 
1857 Phairan Singh was succeeded by his only son, Bisnath Smgli. On the 
death of Bisnuth Singh in May, 1861, the widow wished to adopt Balbhadr 
Singli, a distant relative of the family, to the exclusion of Biji Singh, son of 
the late jdjirJib's first cousin. But Government installed Biji Singh, on tho 
giomuls that ho was the nearer relative of the deceased; that he was living in 
the ju'jirddr's house at the time of his death, aud performed the funeral obse¬ 
quies ; that lie was recognised as the rightful claimant by tho principal Tlrikuvs 5 
and that tho local Political Officers were in favour of the recognition of Rao 
Biji Singh on grounds both of right and policy. In eonsidoiation, however, of 
the services of (ho late jwjird&v during tho mutinies of 1857, the tribute which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have been claimed on tho succession was 
remitted. Tho jdjtrJdr of Bcrl has received the right to adopt. A relief of 
one-quarter of a year’s net revenue is levied on all direct successions, aud of 
one-half on all successions by adoption. 

BENDA, a villago in Parganah and Talisil Pailaui of tho Banda District, 
is distant 22 miles from Banda and 14 miles from Paihtm. The population 
in 1855 was 2,306, aud in 1872 was 2,202, consisting for the most part of Dik- 
hit Rajputs. The name is said to have beeu given the village from that of its 
founder, Benda Singh, Rajput, and six hundred years are said to havo elapsed 

1 AitcI k Treat., III., 239. 2 Con-nating of Hcu or BUri, Kniaiapur, Bisalpur, lalarapur, 

niiojjnir, Kalcern. and Patlureta in Parganah Jnlnlpur, anil P« r j in Farganah llamirpur ( also 
twenty liqhas of land in a garden -situated iq Anivi, in which was tho tomb of lug father.— 
Aitch, Treat. III., 331, 682; Board’s Rec., 22ml July, 1809, No. S6 \ Uid t 2lst May, 18)1, No. 40. 
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fciiice its foundation. The village is built very irregularly, being interjected every¬ 
where by rivulets. During tlio mutiny tbo inhabitants were guilty of much 
violence, plundering many of the neighbouring villages. The village is divided 
into two tho fa, with an area of 5,687 acres. 

BET WA, a river rising ill the Blmj.al State, one mile and a half south of 
the large tank at the town of Bhtipui. From its source it flows in a south¬ 
east direction, parallel to the road leading from BluipsU to Hoshaugabad in the 
Central Provinces, for twenty miles to Satnpur, whence it takes a north-easterly 
course through the raj for about tliirtv-five miles and crosses into the Ghva- 
liar State, through which it continues to flow nearly in the same direction for 
115 miles. It then enters the Lalatpur District and forms the boundary be¬ 
tween it and the Gsvaliar State for some distance, and then crosses the district, 
and flowing through the Jhansi District, enters the Hamlrpur District near 
Chandwuri in Fargauah Rath, and finally joins tho Jamna about three miles 
below the town of Hamlrpur. Its total length of course is about 360 miles. It 
receives several small streams on both banks during its course in tho Lalatpur 
and Jhansi Districts and in tho Hamlrpur District, tho Dhasdn and Koldha 
in Pargauali R&fcii, and tho Pawan and Barman in Parganah Jalalpur. Tho 
road from Himach to Sdgar crosses it near Blnlsa by a good ferry ; it is also 
crossed at. Jam* by a masonry causeway, by the high road from Cawnpur vid 
Jhansi to SAgar. The Betwa is again crossed by tho route from Gun a to 
Sugar, and it has there abed 220 yards wide, the bottom of rock and stone, the 
banks sloping at the ford, and tho stream thirty yards wide and two deep. Tho 
road from Jhansi to Naugaon crosses the Betwa at Sirasghal, where it has 
a bed 600 yards wide full of rocks and small stones ; and also the road from 
Banda to ICalpi, where it has a bed 550 yards wide and a stream in the dry 
season 180 yards wide. In the earlier part of its course it drains tho Vindhya 
lulls with a sandstone base, and a little below Jhansi over a granite haso, after 
which it takes its first leap into the alluvial soil at about 16 miles below Jhansi, 
traversing alluvial strata alternately with sand, kanhiy, and clay to its con¬ 
fluence with the Jamna. The ordinary flood discharge is 200,000 cubic feet 
per second, and in extraordinary floods the discharge is equal to 500,000 cubic 
feet per second ; the surface velocity is equal to ten feet per second below Jhansi. 
At Hamlrpur another 200,000 cubic feet per second should be added to got the 
discharge at the mouth. It rises and falls rapidly in a few hours, and is dry in 
tho hot weather during tho earlier part of its course. Above Jhansi, to the 
lulls, the river is very wild and picturesque ; quartz hills cross its bed and form 
barriers and some flue falls. It is nowhere navigable, and only useful for irri¬ 
gation''when it touches tho alluvial strata : there even it will be found difficult, 
from its constantly changing its course from one side to the other. For its local 
character see Lalatpuh, Jhansi, and Ha win run Districts. 
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BHANDER is a parganah in the Jlianai District, which originally con* 
sisted of 225 villager, divided into seven talukas, and belonged to the Datiya 
State. In 171S A.D. it was ceiled to the Pesliwa of the Marhattas > in 1764 
eleven villages wore transferred to Holkar, and in 1778 the remaining 214 vil¬ 
lages were given to Gwaliar. Subsequently the Talhkn of Mahoni, consisting 
of 71 villages, was incorporated into fcho Iuiuch Parganah, in tlie Jalaim Dis¬ 
trict, and the remaining 143 villages were formed into five tahikas, vis., Bhon- 
dc*Fj 49; Talar, 41 ; China, 22 ; Tim'd, 13} and Bdahti, 18; and to these wore 
added four vbari villages—Hasan, Gadipur, A la pur, and Chak Abdd, By the 
treaty with Sindhia dated January 13th, 1844, 1 the parganah was assigned 
with other territories to the British Government, for the maintenance of the 
Gwaliar Contingent. Its net revenue is entered in the schedule to the treaty 
as Its. 1,80,000. In 1851 it was assessed by Major Erskinn at It s. 1,88,971, 
and on the formation of the Jhansi District was incorporated in the new 
district. In 1853 five villages were added, and the entire 148 villages 
were assessed by Captain Gordon at Its. 1,13,158—-a reduction duo to the 
half-assets system of assessment. In 1880, 58 villages, with a gross revenue 
of Its, 56,760, wore restored to Sindhia, and two villages (Eaipurand Shah pur) 
were transferred to Parganah Moth. Adding the revenue of resumed revenue- 
freo grants, tho land-revenue demand in the remaining villages in 18G6-67 stood 
at Ha. 60,069, giving an incidence on total area of Re. 0-14-1 ; on cultu- 
rable area of Re. 1-3-7, and on tlie cultivated area of Re. 1-10-9 per acio. 
Tlie total area at settlement was 80,801 acres, consisting of 7,235 rovenue-freo ; 
15,532barren ; 14,116 culturable} 1,471 new fallow } and 42,447 cultivated, of 
which 1,709 acres were irrigated. This parganah has since been absorbed in 
Jhansi, and in 1872 fourteen villages were transferred to Gwaliar. 

PHANDER, a fairly old town in Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi Dis¬ 
trict, is situated close to tlie left bank of the Paliuj river, 24 miles from Jhansi. 
Tho population in 1865 was 7,518 and in 1872 was 5,929 (2,9G3 females), of 
whom 5,141 (2,554 females) were Hindus and 78S (409 females) were Musal- 
m&ns. These comprise the cultivators of twelve villages in the neighbourhood, 
and also of Bauiyas, Chlupis, and Rods engaged in manufacturing khania 
cloth. The area of the site ia 209 acres, giving 28 persons to the acre. Act 
XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1872 gave an income of Rs. 1,060, with an ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 1,056, of which Rs. 504 was for the support of twelve watch¬ 
men. The incidence of the taxation amounts to two annas ten pie per head. 
There is a fair export of kharua to Mau, Gwaliar, and Iftilpi. The place is fa¬ 
mous also for white blankets. Tlie town is connected by district roads with 
Jliansi and Moth. There is a police-station, district post-office, and a school, 
and formerly there was a Civil Officer stationed hero. It is the only market of 
1 Aitcli Treat, IV.; Jertfcinson’s Report, 96. 
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any importance in the nor til-west of the district. Tradition ascribes its found¬ 
ation to the sati/vg (or first ago of tho world), when it was called Brabmpur ; in 
the trelayug (or second age) the name was changed to Brahma pur ; in the 
du-dpavyug to Badrautij and in the Mliyug it received its present name. 

Tbs existing town stands on the river, with a wide hod of coarse sand inter- 
„ , spersed with rocks, forming here the western limits of 

the Jiiamu District. The country about is remarkably 
picturesque, by reason especially of many small isolated rocky bills with varied 
outline which dot the landscape. Between the site of the present town buildings 
and the Pahuj there is a rather extensive bill of this kind, now almost deserted, 
but bearing evidence—in deep-cut tanks, in wells shaped in the solid stone, and 
in remains of temples brought together to form a mosque —of having once been 
occupied probably as a monastery. Iu these wells the water falls but little in 
seasons of tile severest drought. Other small hills in the neighbourhood beat 
evidences of a like kind, and at Berauli, three miles south-east of Blifmder, 
there is a perfect temple of ancient date. The town commences on the rising 
ground at the foot of the hill described, and spreads down westward to the 
plain beneath. Just beyond the town westward there is a large lake-like tank, 
formed by throwing a dam across a wide natural waterway which leads down 
to the Pahuj, and this lake communicates westward with other stretches of low¬ 
lands of some extent, so that in tho rains a very considerable expanse of water 
must be collected there. The embankment ha3 been recently repaired as a 
famine work, and with its stone-e^ape is in good order. The water thus 
collected is of great value at Bhander, as the water of tho town wells is 
universally brackish, and the water of tho Palinj is not considered good for 
drinking. 

The houses of the town are mostly briek-built, with tiled roofs, after the 
„ manner of Bundelkhand towus generally. Tile streets 

Bazar. °. J 

are narrow, unmade, and undrained. The bazar-way 
passes through the town with irregular course; its surface is broken, unmade, 
aud hollow in tho centre; the shops are poor-looking. Some of the houses in 
the town are very well built, and the principal streets are well kept. Tho 
high road from Moth passes round the north and west sides of the town; as it 
turns westward it narrows considerably, and a ravine coming down from the 
neglected eastern part passes under it by means of a low oulvert, and there 
courses for some distance alongside the road which is the principal entrance to 
the town. Tho grain-market, Anajganj, is a small enclosure bordering this 
roadway; it is lined inside with skop9, and appears to he the busiest place in 
the town. The sarai at Bhander is old, and the travellers’ houses aTe in a 
ruinous condition. There is a dispensary hero. Tho prevailing disease is 
tertian ague in the autumn months ; skin-diseases are also rather common. 
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Tlie town contains many wells. The spring-levclis 15 feet from the surface : 

in the rainy season lfc rises to six or eight feet. Tho 
water of the town wells is not drinkable from im¬ 
pregnation with salt. Buddhist remains, as carved granite stones, may bo seen 
in all parts of the town, degraded to door-steps or corner-stones or pillars of 
cow-shed-, j and the principal mosque, lmiit in Aurangzeb’s time, consists in 
great part of Buddhist pillars, with cruciform capitals, resembling on a small 
scale the famous mo>qiw at Kanaitj. It appears that Bhander is fast decay¬ 
ing as regarls prosperity. The local belief is that the town contains at least 
500 houses fallen into ruins, and certainly ruinous empty houses, used fre¬ 
quently a-> receptacles for impurities, are too common. Tho lessened importance 
and decreased population of tins town, as compared with its state seven years 
ago, is locally attributed to two causes—the prevalence of cholera disease in 
18(50, when many people died ; and the scarcity and consequent high price of 
food in 18G3 and 1S69, when many people left their homes in BMnder to settle 
ill more favoured parts of tho country (0. P.). 

BHAUNRJ, a small town in Pitrganah Tamil wail and Tahsili Karwi, in the 
Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 44. milqp from Allahabad, 
52 miles from Banda, and 10 miles from Karwi. The population in 1865 was 
3,159, and in 1872 was 3,176, consisting chiefly of Brahmans. There is a 
Talisili school hern, and a small bazar held on every eighth day. 

I’II UR END I. a small village in Parganah and Tahsi] Banda of tho Banda 

> <T3 <r> 

District, distant one mile fiom Banda, is chiefly remarkable for the fort of 
Bhiiragarh, now in ruins, but formerly a place of considerable strength. -It 
was built on tho banks of the Ken river by Gnnnin Singh, the Bundola Raja 
of Banda, about 1746 A.D. The fort was stormed by the British forces in 
1804 A.D. Tho population in 1872 was «383. The area of the village is 1,356 
acres. 

BIDHOKHAR, a village in Parganah Sumer pur and District Hamirpur, 
is distaut about 15 miles from the civil station. In 1865 the population was 
2,474, and in 1S72 was 2,820. It is mentioned in the Ghamlrtusa as one of 
Prithiiiij’s thanahs about 1180 A.D. A great fair is held here from the day of 
Dasahra to tho day of Diwali (see Hamigpur District). The village was destroyed 
in 179.5 A.D. by Ghani Bahadur of Banda. During the mutiny tho old za- 
m Inchirs murdered Girohari, Miinvdri, the auction-purchaser of their rights, 
for which they woio severely punished by tho Magistrate, as well as by tho 
decree obtained against them by Girdbari’s lieirs. A circle of 24 villages, of 
which this is one, see ins to have hcen founded at an early time by Rahil aud Dfts, 
who led a Dais colony from Duudia Kliera in Oudh, Their descendants assem¬ 
bling to do reverence to Rahil’s baithah (or resting-place) gave rise to tho pre¬ 
sent fair. 
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BIHAT, a small jdgir in Bnntlelkhand, of which the chief town is situated 
on the right bank of the river Dliahin, 51 miles south-west of Kdlpi. The area 
was estimated in 1863 at 15 square miles, with a population of 2,500 souls and 
a revenue of Rs. 12,000, The jdgirddv pays a tribute of Its. 1,100 for tho Dis¬ 
trict of Lokdrgaon. 1 Bihat is hounded on tho west by tho Dhasnn, which 
separates it from the British District of Jhansi, and on all other sides bv the 
British District of Hiimirpur. The Bibat family is an offshoot of the Bundelas 
of Orohhn. Their ancestors received service grants from Hardi Snh of Banna, 
which were continued to them by AH Bahadur. Diwdn Aparbdl Singh and 
his relative, Diwdn Chh&tdri, were found in possession at the British occupation, 
and sanads wore conferred upon thorn, Aparbdl Singh was succeeded by his 
son, lino Bunkafc Singh, and he, in 1828, by his son, Kao Kamodh Singh. 
Hardi Singh succeeded his father, Kainodh Smgh, in 1816, when about three 
years of age, and on his death, m 1859, was succeeded by his uncle, Gobind Das, 
who received tho right of adoption. A relief of one-quarter of a year's net 
rovonuo is levied on direct successions, and of one-half on successions by adop¬ 
tion. The present jd.gird.dr is liao Mohan Singh. 

BIHONlTOLA, a village situated on tho Barman river, in Parganah Jaldl- 
pur of tho Hamirpur District, about 40 miles from the civil station. Tho po¬ 
pulation in 1865 was 2,859, and in 1872 was 2,888. The dyeing of country 
cloths is carried on hero to some extent, and the dl plant is largely cultivated in 
tho neighbourhood. It possesses the finest modern temple in tho district, built 
by a M/irwfiri merchant a few years ago. 

BIJAWAR, a small jdytr ia Bundelkhand, is situated in a mountainous 
tract 23 miles south of Ghhatavpur and 70 miles north-east of Sfigar. The area 
of the State was in 1873 estimated at 920 square miles, with a population of 
90,000 souls and a revenue of about two and a half lakhs of' rupees. The State 
pays no tribute, but maintains it force of 100 horse and 1,300 foot. Bijawar 
is bounded on the west by Charldmri, Orehba, and Banna; on the east by 
Chhatarpur; on tho south by the Dumoh District; and on the north by 
Naugaon and Lnghffsi. 

Tiie founder of the family was Diwdn Bir Singh Deo, a natural sou of Jagat- 
raj, son of Chhatarsal, who, on the death of Pahfir Singh, received Bijawar and 
a territory estimated to yield six lakhs of rupees. 3 On the invasion of AH Bn- 
hddur, Bir Singh Deo refused to acknowledge his supremacy, and was killed 
in fight with him near Charkliari. Raja Himmafc Bahadur, however, made 
interest with Ali Bahadur in behalf of Kesri Singh, son of Bir Singh Deo, and 
procured for him his father’s possessions on his swearing allegiance and fidelity. 
Kesri Singh was in possession of Bijawar when the British entered Bundol- 
ldmnd, but, owing to complicated disputes with Biji Bahadur of Charklmri and 

1 Aitcb. Treat, III,, 24G, 383; Braid's Reo,, 2fith December, ISI6. 9 Pogsoa’s Buadela 
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Kiuiwar Soni SAh of Clibatarpur regarding the villages of Dharmpur, Bliojna, 
Sethf, and Karohi, no sanntl was granted to Kesri Singh. This chief died in 
December, 1810, and was succeeded by his son, Ratan Singh, who on his ac¬ 
cession (tho disputes with neighbouring States having in the meantime been 
decided) received a sanad, and was required to subscribe a deed of allegiance. 
Tho tenth nr tide of the deed of allegiance was specially intended to prevent the 
revival of old or the setting up of new claims against neighbouring Rajas. 
Ratan Singh died in December, 1833, without male issue, and at the request 
of the widow, his nephew, Laohhinan Singh, son of Kliet Singh, who waived 
his claim, was recognised. Lachhman Singh was succeeded in 1847 by his son, 
Bhdu Partap Singh. 1 For his services during the mutinies he received a dress 
of honour and a hereditary salute of eleven guns, lie has also received the right 
of adoption. The title of Maharaja and the exercise of supreme criminal juris¬ 
diction within his territories was granted to tho Chief of Bijawar in 1866. 2 

BUKA, one of the petty j&yb's known as the Ashtgarhi, Ashtbhaya, or 
more incorrectly the Hashtbhdya jdglra, or u appanages of the eight brothers,” in 
Bundelkhand, to the south of Jhansi, 95 miles west of Banda and 40 miles east 
of Jhansi, This jdgir contains six villages, Hanot a, Bijna, Bhagnura, Basaur, 
Bagrftun, and Murhata, with an area estimated at 27 miles, a population of 3,000 
souls, and a rovenue of Rs. 8,000. Bijna is an offshoot of the Baragaon 
jdgir founded by Diwan Rai Singh of Oreliha (see Dhurwahi), and was formerly 
tributary to Jhansi; but in 1821 the obligation for the annual payment of 
Rs. 2,500 n as cancelled, in consideration of the resumption of nine villages in 
lien of payment. This arrangement was embodied in a sanad which was 
granted to Surjan Siugb, the jd>jirddv> in 1823. 3 Surjan Singh was succeeded 
in 1839 by Khandi lino, and he in 1850 by his son, DlwAn Mukand Singh. The 
jdglrdar has received the right of adoption. A relief of one-quarter of the net 
annual revenue is levied on direct successions, and of one-lialf on successions by 
adoption. 

B1LGAON, a village in Parganab Siliondaand Tahsil Girwan of the Banda 
District, is distant 12 miles from Banda and. 12 miles from Girwan. Tho po¬ 
pulation in 1865 was 2,491, and in 1872 was 2,233, consisting for the most 
part of Janwar Thnkurs. There is a halkahbandi school here. The village is 
divided into four tkuh, named Madho, Harhar, Sulak, and Tola. There are five 
Hindu temples here. The name is probably derived from bel ( Jasminum zam - 
bac), the name of a tree which abounds in the neighbourhood. 

BJSANRA BUZURG, a village in Pargauah Sihonda and Tahsil Girwfin 
of the Banda District, is distant 18 miles from Girwan, The population in 1865 
was 4,529, and in 1872 was 4407, consis ting for the most of Bais Thfikurs. 

1 AUch. Treat, HI., 232, 287. 3 Scl. Reo., For. Dep,, G. I., RX., 4 l: LXXXVT, <eU. 

3 Aitch, Treat, 111., 236, 453. 
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There are a police-station and a halkahbandi school here. There are five Hindi! 
temples and one small mosque in tlic village. A market is hold liero twice a 
week, on Mondays and Fridays. The village is divided into five ihofo, and the 
total area is 8,156 acres. It has greatly declined of late years in population 
and wealth. 

BIWAR, a town of Parganah Jalfilpnr, in the Hamirpur District, is distant 
about 40 miles from the civil station. In IS65 the population was 3,080, and. 
in 1872 was 3,552. It has a police-station and a halksllihandi school. The 
zaminddrs are Bais Rajputs, who carry on a small trade in al dye and grain. 

CHANDAUT, a town situated on the Bcfcwa in Parganah Jahilpm* and Dis¬ 
trict Hamirpur, is distant about 40 miles from the civil station. The za- 
miuddrs are Lodliis, and rather well off. Tho population in 1872 was 2,442, and 
in 1865 was 2,541. There is a police-station and a halkdhbandi school. 

CHANDItAWAL, a river rising in the BijanagarlakeintlieMahobaParganali 
of the Hamirpur District, flows eastward and enters the Banda District near 
Mawiii-Buzurg in the Banda Parganah; thence it flows through Parganahs 
Maudha and Sumer pur of tho Hamirpur District, where it receives tho Slhu and 
Syam, and re-enters the Banda District in Parganah Pailani, where it joins 
the Ken on its left bank near the town of Pailani IClias (see Banda District). 
It is not used for either navigation or irrigation. 

CHARKHA''RI, a petty State in Buodelkhand, consisting of eight separate 
tracts within the British District of Hamirpur and the ninth on the banks of the 
Dliasan, is bounded on tho west by that river, which separates it from Orcliha ; 
on tho north and east by the Chhalarpur State ; and on the south by Bijawar. 
This tract is intermixed with portions of Pannti, Bijawar, and Chhatarpur. The 
area of Charkhari, accoiding to tho Surveyor-Geneial’s map in 1863, was 
176,269 acres, or 275‘42 square miles, with a population of 120,000 souls 
anil a revenue of about five lakhs of rupees. The State pays a tribute of 
Ra, 8,583-9-6 for the Bhena and Clmndla Districts. 

The town of Cliarkh&vi is situated on the route from Gwaliar to Banda, 
41 miles west of Banda. It is rathor largo, and occupies a picturesque site 
at the base of a lofty rocky hill, surmounted by a fort accessible only by a 
flight of steps cut in the rock, but of such size and of so gentle an acclivity that 
they aro practicable for elephants. The fort is, however, commanded by two 
elevations at no great distance. Below the town is a fine lake swarming with 
fish. The town is now being surrounded with good roads bordoied with trees ; 
and a tank begun as a famine relief will soon be completed. A darbdr hall 
and school-house liavo been finished. 

A t the distribution of Ins possessions by Pahar Singh, Gharkhnri fell to 
^ his nephew, Khumi'm Singh, son of Klrat Singh, who was 

J ' succeeded by his son, Biji Bahadur. Biji Bah&cliir (or Bik-' 
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r.unajit as hr is named in the documents of the porn <1, accompanied Aii Baha¬ 
dur in liis invasion <»f Bundelkbaud. All the Oliarklmii territory was taken 
possession of by the Marliattas, wlio in 179S A.D. assigned to Biji Balnidur 
Innds yielding about four lakhs of rupees on Iiis entering into engagements of 
fidelity and allegiance. Biji Bahadur was one of the first of the Bundela chiefs 
who submitted to the British Government. Lord Lake granted him a sanad 
for the villages held by him yielding a revenue of Its. 4,00,488, which was 
confirmed on bis executing, after some delay, a deed of allegiance. 1 A new 
simad was given to him in 1811, after the settlement of disputes regarding 
liis right to several villages not included in the sanatl of 1804. 3 

The Baja & only legitimate son, Gobind Lib, died in 1822. The Baja then 
declared his vvbli that Ins grandson, Balan Singh, by bis illegitimate son, Banjit 
Singh, should he nominated his successor, to the exclusion of collateral heirs, 
with whom he was at fend, and Government seeing no objection to Bat an 
Singh being considered the eventual heir should legitimate offspring fail, 
recognised his title. Biji Bahadur died in 1820, when Batan Singli was only 
fourteen years of age. The conflicting claims of the collateral relatives were 
the subject of much discussion, as remainder to collaterals was an acknowledged 
custom in Buudelkliand j but Batan Singli was evenlunlly confirmed in power, 
and required to make provision for his relatives. Divvan Khefc Singh, repre¬ 
sentative of a junior branch of the reigning family, who claimed the succession, 
was satisfied by, in the first instance, a pension of Rs. 1,000 per mensem, 
and, subsequently, by the grant of the Raj of Jaitpur (seo Jaitpuh), In 1857 
the question came under consideration whether, on the death of Batan Singh, 

I ho Stale of Oharklmri should not escheat to the British Government, but it 
was ruled that the effect of the recognition of Batan Singh in 1822 was to admit 
h'm to all tlie rights secured to the Baja of Olmrldiari by the sanacls granted 
in 1804 and 1811, and necessarily involved the light of his heirs, if be 
should have any, to succeed to the State. The Raja’s son, Jai Singli Leo, was 
accordingly recognised as his successor. Baja Batan Singh received, as a re¬ 
ward for liis services in 1857, the privilege of adoption, subsequently confirmed 
by sanad , 3 a jdolr of Rs. 2U,000 a year in perpetuity, a dress of honour, and 
a hereditary salute of eleven guns. Besides the Parganah of Fathipuv, which 
was given to the Baja as a reward, lands in Mnlioba to the value of Bs. 9,500 
were given to him for an equivalent in Maridco. The Baja died in 1860, 
ami was succeeded by his sou, Maharaja Dhiraj Jai Singh Leo, Balnidur. His 
mother, Rani Bakht Knar, was appointed regent, with two responsible ministers 
nominated by the late Raja before liis death. The condition on which the 
Bum was appointed regent was that she would be recognised only so long as 

•Aitcli. Treat., III., 278, App., xxvii.: Hoard's Itcc., 2itli JIaicb, 1807, No. 36. 2AitcIa 
Treat., III., 279. 3 A itcli., ibid, 2S7. 
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the regent and the two mini dors unmht.ikeably designated by the Die Jtaja 
acted in harmony and without mischievous differences of any kind. The It uni, 
however, strove to assume an undue share of power, and it eventually became 
necessary to move her from the regency. Clharlrimri remained under British 
superintendence from 18G2-G3 to 18G6-07, during which tune the revenue was 
ascertained to be Us. 6,01.058. Schools and a new judicial system weie 
introduced, and, owing to the expulsion of certain rebel leaders, much real pro¬ 
gress was effected. The administration was made over to the able Diwiin^Bao 
Purbliakar Bao Ana Gorai, in 18G6-G7, who died the hamo year, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Biwiiu Tantia Sahib, the present manager. The young 
Malmraja 1 under his direction is rapidly acquiring a knowledge of the duties 
that he will in a short time he called on to fulfil. A plane-table survey of the 
State has been commenced, and an equalization of the rate of rout and mode 
of collection. As the Chief is recognized both as proprietor and sovereign 
of the ft tat,e, he levies land-revenue at the same rates that are payable by the 
cultivators to their landlords in British territory. 

CBHATARPUB, 2 an independent State of Bundelkhand, lies to the south of 
the Hamirpur District, between the Dhdsan and the Ken rivers. The town of 
Cbhatarpur is situated on the route from Banda to Sugar, 70 miles south-west 
of the former, and 10 miles north-east of tho latter. It lies to the west of a 
deep jhil or mere of about two miles in breadth, and amidst high hills, forming 
mmantic and picturesque groups. 3 It is on the whole a thriving place, haring 
manufactories of paper and of coarse cutlery made from iron mined from the 
adjacent hills. The Baja 1ms built a handsome and extensive sardi (or lodging- 
house for travellers), containing numerous chambers arranged along the sides 
of a court, into which each opens. The most striking architectural objects 
here, however, are the ruins of the extensive palace of Cliliatarsal, the founder 
of the short-lived independence of Bimdelkliaud, and in whose honour the town 
lecoivod its nnmo. Adjacent is his mausoleum, a large structure of massive 
proportions and elaborate workmanship, surmounted by five domes. 4 Most of 
the houses in Chhntarpur are low and the streets narrow ; but a few of the 
residences of tho more wealthy inhabitants are spacious and well-built. The 
town had formerly a considerable trade, but this has long since decayed. 

Tho Chliatarpur State is hounded on the north by the British District of 
Ilamfrpnr ; on the west by the Lughasi and Bijawar States; on the south b y 
the British District of Damoh and thoPanna State; and on the east by the States 

1 Sel. lteo , !For. Dep , G. 1. LI., 51; Ibid, LXX, 41 ; LXXXVI, nuni. 2 Clilmtarpur 
of Tassiii } CJihftttarpurof FrankI'm; Chutteipuro of Thornton. ^Bernoulli, I, J74 ; Spry's 
“ MjJern India/’ 1,17-1,178, who gives an acoount of a s.tli which he saw, in which the daughter- 
in-law of the Raja was tho victim. 4Views of both mausoleum nnd palace arc given 

Pogsm in Ills Bundelas, 105, 10C. 
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of Panna, Ajegarh, and Charklmri. In 1863 the area of the State was esti¬ 
mated at i ,24l> square miles, with a population of 170,000 and a revenue oi 
IU. 2,14-, IHS per annum. 1 Ikynagav was long the political capital, but Chlia- 
farpnr, the mo.it important town, has now for some time been the residence of the 
Baja. 

Ssvrmed Singh, after vainly endeavouring to seize possession of the Panna State 
on the death of his father, Hmd'upat, Baja of Pane a, 
retired to Rajnagar, the capital of Parganak Lauri, in 
the Chhatarpur State, which had been given to him by Ills father, and died there, 
lie left one son, named I lira Singh, by a Musalmfm woman, under the guard¬ 
ianship of liis Diwun, Sonajt, or Sona Sahi, a Puar adventurer, and originally 
a common soldier. Sona Saht availed himself of the anarchy of the times to 
dispossess Hava Singh and to add considerably to his possessions. 3 He with¬ 
stood for a time the forces of Ali Bahadur, but was ultimately reduced to sub¬ 
mission, and then confirmed in his possessions. On the British occupation of 
Bundelkhand such wns his influence that the purchase of his submission by 
the guarantee of his possessions was considered ail important political object. 

In the mnad granted to Son! S&li in 1806, tile town of Chhatarpur and four 
police-stations which were in his possession daring the lifetime of Ali Bahhdur, 
with the towns of Man and Salat, which lie had usurped after Ali Bahadur's 
death, were reserved by the British Government, and, in consideration of this. 
Government remitted to Soui Sab, si.s a provision for his son, Par tap Singh, 
the tributo of Rs. 19,000 which he paid to Ali Bali&durA 

Government, however, was of opinion that it might he expedient to restore 
Chhatarpur and the four stations, on tho undei-ilanding that Soul Sah would be 
responsible for the peace ot liis own territories. The restoration was not made 
till 1808, when Mau was given to Soui Sail, aud Chhatarpur to liis son Par tap 
on flic withdrawal of British troops from that quarter. In 1812 Soni Sah 
made a distribution of liis territories among liis five sons, but he was per¬ 
suaded hv his younger sons to make, a subsequent distribution, by which the* 
Hliaro of Par hip Singh, tho older, was considerably lessened and all the brothers 
were declared to he independent of each other. Government disapproved of 
this partition, as being both unjust to Partap Singh aud opposed to the policy 
of the British Government, who desired to pi event the dismemberment of the 
Bundelkhand States ; aud the Raja was informed that if, in consequence 
thoieof, any necessity for interference arose after his death, Government-would 
uphold the rights of Partap Singh. Government also refused to recognise the 
heiodihiry descent of the shares of the younger brothers in their families, and 

lAilcli Treat., Ill, 212 , Set Ike., Tor Dip , G. L, LXXXVI., 13. 2 _ p ogsonj , n6 , 
a.liteii. 'iYi.it, II! ,333 . Buardb R.'P> Shift April, 1806, Kq. 5 . ICiil, I 2 lh September, isoG 
iS'o. 13. 
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directed tlie agent, on the death of Soni Sail, to assume at fii’bfc the administration 
of the State, on tlie basis of an arrangement with ParMp Singh, the other 
brothers, Himmat Singh, Pirfchf Singh, Hindupat, and Bakht Singli, holding 
their shares for lifo in subordination to Part dp Singh. These instructions wore 
carried out on the death of Soni Sah in 1815, and confirmed by sunad granted 
to tho five brothers, counter-engagements being taken from each. 1 After the 
shares of the brothers had been allotted some exchanges took place fur mutual 
accommodation. Par tap Singh had incurred much expense in fortifying the 
fort of Deoia, which commanded the parses through tlie hills, but as this was in 
the share allotted to Bakht Singh, and the possession of it was necessary to 
enable Part&p Singh to fulfil his obligation to oppose tlio progress of marauders 
thiougli the country, the Districts of Deora and Kahriam were therefore given 
to Par hip Singh in exchange for Rajgarh and Tiloha, which were given to bakht 
Singh. Putin Singh’s share contained no towns with a commodious residence, 
aud to meet tho wishes of Pirtlu Siugli, Baklit Singh made over to him Raj- 
garlij in exchange for six villages of equal value. 

The sanad granted to Part&p Singh contained tho names of thirty-nine 
villages not entered in the sanad of Soni Sfih. Many of those, however, were 
found to be hamlets dependent on villages named in the sanad of 180G; hut 
twenty-one of them were claimed by Raja Iu’ahor Singh of Pannd. It was 
found, however, that all these villages were in the possession of Soni Sail at the 
time of Ali Bahadur’s death, and his possession of them was, therefore, main¬ 
tained. Possession at the time of Ali Bahadur’s death was declared to con¬ 
stitute the standard for the adjustment of all such claims. On the death of 
Himmat Singh, Pirthf Singh, and Hindupat, their jdyirs rover ted to the C'hhatar- 
pur State. Baklit Singh was unable to manage his jifyfr, and he made it over 
to Partap Singh, who gave him in lieu of it an allowance of Rs. 2,250 a 
month. In this jttftfr was an assignment of three villages which had. been 
made to the Dichifc family of Haugaon by Ilmdupat. Partap Singh made 
various attempts fc-j resume these villages, but he was always compelled by the 
British Government to withdraw, on the ground that the family had a right 
to the by virtue of tlie old grants from Hindupat. But while the right of 
the Raja of Chhatarpur to resume those villages was denied, his feudal supre¬ 
macy over the Dichit family was recognised, and the family were declared to 
be guaranteed feudatories of Chhatarpur. Partap Singh was created a Raja on 
the 18th January, 1827. 

In 1852 the Raja proposer! to adopt and nominate as his son JagatiAj, 
graudson of his youngest brother, Bakht Singh, to the exclusion of Knnja l Bah, 
son of an elder brother, Pirthi Singh. The latter with two of his brothers had 
rebelled on his father’s doath, resisted theiesumption of his father’s jaytr, aud 


lAttch., Hut, 31B. 
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at last accepted, under the British guarante'-, a money-stipend from Part tip 
Singh, on condition of residing out of Olihatarpur, by which condition he was 
considered to have forfeited any rights lie might otherwise have had to the suc¬ 
cession. A reference was made to the Chiefs of Teliri, Gharkhari, Bijiiwar, Pan- 
mi, Ajegarli, Daiiya, and Shuhgavh as to the right of Parhip Singh to adopt 
Jagatrdj. They gave it as their opinion that, according to the practice of the 
Chiefs of Bundelkhand, Partdp Singh had a right to select Jagatrdj and to pass 
over Kanjal Sail. Reference to the arbitration of the Bundelkhand Chiefs, how¬ 
ever, as a means of settling such questions, was disapproved of by the Court of 
Directors. Befcno the question was decided whether Pavhip Singh should be 
allowed to adopt Jagatrdj or the State should lapse on his death the Raja died, on 
the 19di May, 1854. The Court of Dhectors ruled that Kanjal Sfth, as a son of 
Soui Sdh, had no right to the succession, as the sanad of 1806 was only a life- 
grantj and as the sanad of 1817 limited the succession to the lineal heirs male of 
Partdp Singh, aud as Partdp Singh had died childless, the State of Olihatarpur 
was clearly an escheat, and they declined to recognise any right on the part of 
Jjigatrnj in consequence of his adoption bj' Partdp Singh. But, in consideration 
of the fidelity of the family and the good government of the Late Raja, Govern¬ 
ment consented, as an act of grace and favour, to grant the State to Jagatrdj 
under a new sanad, the succession being strictly limited to him and his male 
descendants. 

The widow of Partdp Singh was made regent during the minority of 
Jagatrdj. The Rani was removed from the Regency in January, 1863, in con¬ 
sequence of her unsatisfactory management, and particularly the asylum which 
she gave to i chela in the Chhatarpur territory. A British officer was then 
deputed to Olihatarpur to superintend the. administration and instruct the young 
chief iu his duties. The Raja has received the right of adoption. A relief of n 
quarter of a year’s net revenue is taken on direet succession, and half a year’s 
net revenue on succession by adoption. The State remained under British 
superintendence till 1867, wheu Jagatrdj succeeded, and, owing to the reduction 
of the rebels Kanjal Siili and Nanliai Dhvan, and the introduction of a new judi¬ 
cial system, Olihatarpur attained to much prosperity. The roveuue while 
under British superintendence was found to amount to Rs. 2,14,498. Jagatriij 
died iu November, 1867, leaving a young widow and an infant son, Raja 
RiJiunruith Singh, Bahadur. The widow of Partnp Singh died in Decem¬ 
ber of the same year, since when the State has been again under British 
management. 

CHHIBUN, a village in the parganah of the same name and Toh&lli Man, in 
the Kanvi Subdivision of the Banda District, situated on the Ganta, a small 
tributary of the Javnna, is distant 42 miles from Allahabad, 50 miles from 
Banda, 18 miles from Karwi, and 12 miles from Blau. The population in 
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18G5 was 2,454, and in 1872 was 2,205, consisting chiefly of Brahmans. 
There is a police-station and a village school here, and the town was formerly 
the head-quarters of tho parganali to which it gives its name. 

CHHIBUN, a parganah in Tahsfli Mau of the Banda District, had, according 
to the census of 1872, an area of 287 square miles aud 448 acres, of -which 147 
square miles aud 371 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged with Govern¬ 
ment revenue (280 square miles aud 128 acres) 71 square miles and 9(3 acres 
were returned as uncultarable; 6G square miles and 45 acres as culturable, and 142 
square miles and G27 acres as cultivated. The number of villages was 177. There 
were 163 villages with a population of less than 200; 66 with from 200 to 500; 31 
with from 500 to 1,000; 13 with from 1,000 to 2,000; one with from 2,000 to 3,000 ; 
and one with from 5,000 to 10,000. The boundaries of the parganah and prin¬ 
cipal towns are sufficiently shown by the map. The villages of the high land or 
pdthd were for met ly included in the old Parganah of Bargarh, and the low lands 
in Ohhibun; both are now known as Ohhibun, or from the position of tho resi¬ 
dence of the tahsildar or sub-collector of tho land-revenue, Mau. Tho Janma 
Hows along the boundary of the parganah, and Rajnpur and Mau, both situated 
on that river, have first-class police-stations, and Bargarh inland a second-class 
station. The Munsif of Banda has original civil jurisdiction here. The jungles 
and forests are diminishing, owing to the export trade in firewood and timber with 
Allahabad, and the margin of cultm able waste land is yearly diminishing. The 
spurs of the Vindhyan hills lie nlong this parganah in three terraces extending 
into Tarahwan. There are numerous villages scattered along tin's chain with 
fertile plains of small area. 

At tho settlement in 1833 the land-revenue was assessed at Hs. 1,34,350, 
but this was reduced before the mutiny and again in 

K»«»l history, 1859.(50 by tho late Mr. I’. O. Moyne, C.B., who feed 

the revenue at Its. 1,10,340 for the remainder of tho settlement. This gives a 
revenuo rate of Re. 0-8-6 per acre on tho total area. In 1872 the total land- 
revenue stood at Its. 1,17,915, or with cesses Rs. 1,20,3G4, while the amount 
paid by cultivators ns rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated 
at Rs. 1,98,175. The innd-revenue now falls at Re. 0-10-3 on the total area; 
Re. 0-10-6 on the revenue-paying area, and Re. 1-4-0 on the cultivated area per 
acre. Between 1844 and 1868-69 twelve villages changed proprietors by 
private sale, and two revenue-paying and seven revenue-free villages were confis¬ 
cated for rebellion. From 1844 to 1856 twenty-three villages were sold for 
arrears of Government revenue, find from 1847-48 to 1865-66 seven villages 
were sold by orders of tho Civil Courts in the execution of decrees. Thus, fifty- 
oue villages, or nearly one-third of the parganah, have changed hands since tho 
last settlement. Twenty-seven villages havo been divided and constituted into 
seventy-five separate mahuis or estates between 1845 and 1872. 
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The population in 1872 numbered 74,625 souls, of whom 38,861 were 
males and 35,764 weic females, giving a total pupula- 
Popuktwn. j-j on 0 f 259 souls to tlio square mile (135 males ami 

132 females). Amongst these there are 7 idiots (futindald or lamsamajh); 21 
deaf and dumb (bahra anr tf&ngn); 142 blind (undha); and 24 lepers (jazdmi or 
hurh). 

The educational statistics of this p organ ah giro a total of 1,252 males who 
can read and write, of whom 40 are Musalmnns. The 
lic-iigion. distribution of the population among the great Ilincld 

castes is Brahmans. 10,606 (7,745 ft males) ; Rajput*, 2,361 (983 femah a); 
Bmijas,4,052 (1,931 females) j and other castes, 19,223 (23,973 females). 'The 
Mimlm&ro number 2,383 souls, of whom 1,129 aic females. 


The occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, vis., first class, 

persons engaged in the learned professions, 156; second 
Occupation. \ c ° . . i ’ . 

class, or persons engaged m entertaining or serving 

men, *2,207 j third class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 152, and 
convoying goods, &c., 189 ; fourth class, porsons engaged in growing grain, &o., 
12,439, and persons engaged about animals, 176; fifth class, or persons engaged 
in art and mechanical productions in which matters of various hinds are em¬ 
ployed in combination, 157 : cloth-workers, 662 : workers in food and drink, 1,291: 
in vegetable substances, 397 : and in minerals, 589 ; sixth class, or lab our ei s, 
6,349 : persons of rank, 6 : and no occupation, 358. Of tlio total population, 
3,661 are shown as landholders ; 32,018 as agriculturists, and 38,946 as engaged 
in occupations other than agriculture. Tlio Brahmans nearly all belong to the 
Kanaujiya subdivision, and the Rajputs to the Bargyan, Channel, Diklnh, 
and Khichar clans, with a few Bais, Bhagels, Bamiphars, and Janghliras. Tlio 
Bauiyas arc chiefly Agrahris, Kasauudhans, and Ajudhiyabiwa, with a few 
Saurasenas, Kasai-wain is, and AganvAls. The other castes comprise Clianuirs, 
lvolR, Tolls, Aliirs, Kuinlmrs, Kuhftrs, Lohdrs, Barbais, Naia, Oarzi's, Dliolds, 
Roms, Lodlms, BharbliiinjaS, Morais, Arakhs, Garariyas, Pat was, Kurin/s, 
Sonars, Kayaths, Kaclihis, Tamolis, Kaldls, Khatiks, Khcwats, Hal wills, 
Bainigis, Mails, Bkats, Nuniyas, Pasls, Darknrs, and Ivols. 

CHIRGAON, a small town in Parganah Moth of the Jhansi District, is 
situated on the Jliansi and Cawnpur road, 18 miles from Jhansi and 14 miles 
fiom Moth. The population in 1865 was 3,482, and in 1872 was 3,355. It 
ha< a municipality under Act XX. of 1856, supporting nine watchmen at an 
annual charge of Us. 378; a first-class police-station aud the head-quarters of 
an Assistant Pat ml of Customs. The Chirgaon estate was the property of a 
Bundehi Tliakur, a descendant of Raja Birsingh Doo of Orcliha, and the family 
was known as one of the “Aslit Bhaydd,” who were petty chiefs with nearly 
independent powers, and who received mnads from the British Government in 
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1823 A.D. 1 The estate consisted of 28 villages, and used to pay a tribute of 
7,000 Ndndsdki rupees. In 1841 A.D., Rao Bakht Singh, the Chief of Chir- 
gaon, resisted tlio orders of the British Government, and a farce was sent against 
him. After making a show of resistance he made his escape, and his fort was 
razed to the ground, and tho wholo estate was confiscated. He was subse¬ 
quently killed at Pauwfm. Tho villages included in the estate have been settled 
with the resident zamindars. By Government orders dated 25th January, 
1845, and 12th July, 1850, ponsions of Rg. 200 per mensem were granted to 
each of Rao Bakht Singh’s sons (Rao Senapat and Rao Raghun6tli Singh) for 
the term of their lives. The former died in 1859 A.D. The surviving son, 
Rao Raghun&th Singh, resides at Chirgaon, and holds some villages in the 
neighbourhood in mortgage. 

CHURARA, a village in Pargannh Man of the Jhansi District, is distant 48 
miles from Jhansi and 6 miles from Mail, The populatiun in 1865 was 1,496, 
and in 1872 was 1,270. There is a second-class police-station and a district 
post-office here. 

CHITRAKUT or Chitrakot, a celebrated bill and place of pilgrimage, also 
known as Kiunta, in Parganah Taraliwan and Tahsili Kami of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 71 miles from Allahabad, or by Man and Bhaunri, 60 miles, 42 
miles east from Banda, and three miles south-west from Karwi. The Paisuni 
river flows at the distance of half a mile east from the base of the lull, and the 
Madnkin, a tributary of the Paisuni, flows at the distance of a mile from the 
hill, joining tho Paisuni below Sitapur. The IulL is about three miles in cir- 
cumfereuee at tho base. 2 

K&mtA Nath, the seeond name of the hill, is said to he a corruption of 
KamdaR&th, meaning “the lordly grantor of desires;” and in former times was 
more frequented as a place of pilgrimage than any other in Buudeikhsuid or 
Baghelkhand. It is snid to have attained its great sanctity in tho tretayug , 
when Ram Chandra visited it during his wanderings in the jungles. The 
name (t G’hitra Kilt ” ( u e/ritra” of various colours, and u kt'U” a hill,) is said to 
have been given to it from the number of differ on t coloured Btones found on 
it. Round the base of the hill is a terrace upon which pilgrims perform tho 
ceremony of circumambulation (parihwna). The terrace was erected by Ram 
Chandra Kunwnr, Raja of Pnnna, about a century and a half ago. There are 33 
places of worship (asthan) dedicated to various deities, Bituated on the low sur¬ 
rounding hills on the banks of tho Paisuni, and in the valley and plains at the 
foot of tho hill, all of which are connected with the ceremonies of pilgrimage 
performed at Chitrakut. Of these places, seven—named Kot Til th, Diwanga- 
na, Hanumfui Dh&r6, Phataksila, Answiya, Gupt Godavari, and Bharat Klip— 

lAUch Tiont., HI., 253, 453. Mentioned in Puranas, Wilson’s Works, VH., 141, 

note. 
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arc thor-e miM frequented by devout, Hindus, who go through the ceremonies 
of bathing, meditation, &e., at each of them. 

Two largo f.tiiv* (meld) are held in Chait (March-April) and in Kdrttih (Oc¬ 
tober-November), the former at the Dam Naum, and the latter at the Diicdli 
( Hindu) festivals. In the middle of every month and on the occurrence of 
cclip-es a small meb is held. The religions ceremonies observed on these occa¬ 
sion- c Jimsl chiefly of worship and bathing m the Puisiini, oircumambnlating the 
hill, and presenting oilcrings at the temples of Mahabir and Mnkhar, baid. Some 
pilgrims ftl-n pre-ent offerings at the temple of Charan Podikn, where the rock 
ia >aid to exhibit the impression of a human foot, attributed by tradition to Bam 
Chandra. A tribe of Brahmans known as Gangapulras lay claim to all alms 
given on the I'ai-uui bunk, JShcwbere tlic pujdris (or attendants at the tem¬ 
ples) obtain the offerings. The mahnnts (or headmen of the attendants at the 
temples) hold a la rue estate free of Government revenue, comprising 39 villages, 
the estimated revenue of which would be Us. 24,000 if assessed on the same 
principle of settlement as are the neighbouring villages. Iu addition to these 
tillages in British ten it or v, they have ex ten si vo estates in the adjoining native 
ten i torv. The commercial fair is hold during the first fifteen days of each of the 
festivals meulinued. The number of pilgrims now does not exceed a third of the 
number formerly attending. The alleged causes of this falling off are that Rajas 
do not attend the festival in such number or so frequently as formerly, and that 
the Peslnva’s family at Kami, which was among its chief patrons, has been im¬ 
poverished. Formerly the numbers attending were 45,000 at the Diicdli , and 
30.000 at the lun/i JS'aumi . These are now’ reduced to 5,000 and 10,000. 

Tlieic aie muhc well-built temples of solid masonry and stone-work round 
Iho lull, and in the neighbouring villages of Site pur, Kholii, Karwi, Tarahwan 
Kims, Kamtu-Rajaxila, and Naugaon. There are said to he altogether 360 tem¬ 
ples, 1 of which 100 are in ruins and 200 in n-e. There are about 1,200 pujdnt 
(or attendant-) in the various temples. There are 30 yluds (or bathing-places) in 
lltn possession of thirteen Brahman (Gangaputra) families known as GMLwalaa. 
Their privileges consist of levying Final) dues from pilgrims, and they are hold 
in considerable respect. The following are the most important villages near 
Ghitral atSi hi pur, with a population of 2,328,* Kholii of 1,340; Tarahwan of 
3,137: and Karan of 4.025. 

DADIUVA MAN PIT 1 1 GARRAMPUB, a village in Parganah Badausaof 
the Bum In iJritvici, is distant 37 miles from Banda and 12 miles from Badausk. 
r ihe po] nil alien in 1805 was 2,101, and in 1871 was 2,998, consisting for the 
mo-t part id Kuvmis There is a police-station of the third class in this village. 
A small stream, the Kandaili, springs from a hill near the village and flows into 

i II ib oiri'iw- t>i fcc* lv\-w often tliis mimic, uunie m U.ulmoiis regarding temple-twit cling 
item Kmniviii io (WiMiimi. 
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tlie B&gain. There is a Hindu tcinjilc here, called Mihuiga >n <th , which U said 
to have been formerly the treasury of the Bhir Rajas of Iv.iliujar. Their 
descendants continued to use it until a recent date. Thmv are extensive lime¬ 
stone quarries in the neighbourhood. There h a mad hence to Badau>d. TIuj 
aiea of the village is 3,815 acres. 

D ARSEN DA, a parganali in Talisili KiimtUm of the B.imhi District, had, 
according to tlie census of 1872, an area of 318 square miles and 102 acres', of 
which 201 square miles were cultivated. Of the area charged with tlie Gov¬ 
ernment revenue (330 square miles and 109 acres), 57 square miles and 1-11 
acres were returned as unculturablc, 83 square miles and 80 acre*, as enltuvaldo, 
and 189 square miles and 551 acres as cultivated. Thcro were lb! villages in (ho 
pargamth. There were 70 villages having less than 200 inhabitants; 03 witlt horn 
200 to 500; 30 with from 500 to 1,000 ; and 23 with from 1,000 to 2,000, Tiio 
district map sufficiently shows the boundaries and the position of the chief villages. 

The first settlement of tin’s pargau.ih (for threo years), from 1214 to 1210 
fasU, was made at an assessment of U&. 1,94,431, which 

EiacaHiiBtoiy 1 t A tct „ . \ , 

gave a rate ot lie. 0-12 -1 per acio on the total area. 
The second settlement (for six years), from 1217 to 1222, was foi Rs. 1,08,825. 
Three other settlements were made before the settlement under Regulation 
IX. of 1833, the assessment under the last amounting tolls. 3,93,475. In 
1859-G0 the settlement was revised by the late Mr. F. O. Msyue, C.B., and 
fixed at Rs. 1,18,804, giving a revenue rate uf Re. 0-10-5 per acre. In 1872 
the amount of laud-revenue paid to Government from all sources amounted to 
Rs, 1,5G,07G, or with ceases Rs. 1,59,656, and tlie amount of rent and cesses paid 
by cultivators was estimated at Rs. 2,4G,L32, The incidence of the Government 
demand on tlio total area is now Re. 0-11-2 ; on tho area paying revenue to 
Government, Re. 0-31-10; and on tho total cultivated area, Ue. 1-3-5. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 83,387 souls, of whom 42,953 were 
males and 40,434 were females, giving 239 souls to the 

Population. square mile (123 malesaml 110 females). Amongst these 

17 were insane ( pay ad) ; 6 were idiots (kamsamajh); 29 were deaf and dumb {bahra 
am' yunga); 308 were blind (andka); and 74 wore lepers (fcarhi). Tho educa¬ 
tional statistics of this parganali give a total of 1,418 males who can read and 
wiito, of whom 73 are Musalmtins. Tho distribution of tho population among 
the great Hindu castes is Brahmans, 14,722 (6,830 fe¬ 
males) ; Rajputs, 8,159 (3,544 females) • Buniyas, 2,543 
(1,251 females); and other castes, 55,618 (27,G87 females.) The Musalnnins 
number 2,345 souls, of whom 1,116 are females. 

The occupation of tlie inhabitants is given undor six classes, w*., first class, 
persons engaged in the loarncd professions, 97; second 
class, or persons engaged in entertaining or serving 


Religion. 


Occupation, 
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men, 1,899; third class, or persons buying or soiling money or goods, 142, 
find conveying goods, &c., 28; fourth class, or persons engaged in growing grain, 
&c., 14,327, and persons engaged about animals, 192; fifth class, or persons en¬ 
gaged in art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds aro 
employed in combination, 232 : cloth-workers, 1,351: workers in food and drink, 
832 : in, vegetable substances, 5 89 : and in minerals, 746 ; sixth class, or labourers, 
6,598; and persons of no occupation, 373. Of the total population, 9,007 are re¬ 
turned as landowners, 31,149 as agriculturists, and 43,231 as engaged in occu¬ 
pations other than agriculture. Hie principal Brahman subdivision is the Kauau- 
jiya. Rajputs are chiefly of the Bargyart, Gfautam, Chanclel, Dikskit, Khiohar, 
Pari] air, Gf-aur, Chauhan, and Pan war elans; there are also a few Khatgxs, 
Raghubansis, B bagels, KUurags, and Samets. Baniyas almost entirely belong 
to the Agrahri, Ajiidhiyahasi, and Ghoi subdivisions, with a few ICnsaun- 
dlians, Suragenas, Mahara, Agarwala, and Kasanvduis. The other castes 
comprise Chamdrs, Kahdrs, Kumliars, Tolls, Bliobis, Darzis, Nais, Loh&rs, Bar¬ 
bate, Kolia, Ahlrs, Doras, Lodha-, Bharbhuujaa, Morals, Arakha, Garariyas, 
Chakwars, Patwas, Kurmis, Sonars, Kayatbs, Kfichhis, Tamob's, Kaldls, Baird- 
gia, Ealwdia, Bhats, Ah&ra, and Mullahs. 

From the commencement of British rule up to the settlement under Rogn- 
TiQQsfcrs lation IX. of 1833 thirty-six villages were sold by pri¬ 

vate contract, their total land-revenue being Rs. 24,425, 
and the approximate price fetched Ils. 49,375. Prom 1844 to 187 2 A.D. eighteen 
villages were sold by private contract, their total janm being Its. 18,276, and 
the approximate price fetched Rs. 40,300. From 1841 to 1860 sixteen villages 
were sold for arreais of Government revenuo, having a jama of Rs. 11,324, 
and their tot.nl price was approximately Rs. 19,550. In 1858 ten villages wore 
confiscated for rebellion: their jama was Rs. 13,662, and approximate value 
Ra. 47,300. From 1847 to 1851 eight villagoa were divided and constituted 
fourteen mahuls. 

DATIYA 1 or Dntia, a small State inBundelkhand, of which the chief town lies 
on the route from Agra to Sugar, 125 miles south-east of the former and 148 milos 
north-west of tbo latter. Bike most places in Bundelkhand it has a rocky site. 

It “ is surrounded by a stone wall about thirty feet high, with its foundation 
on a solid rock ; but it has no ditch or glacis, and is capable of little or no 
dofonco against cannon.” 2 Though the streets are narrow and intricate, the place 
has altogether a flourishing aspect, there being many good houses, the resi¬ 
dences of the principal zamindara or landholders throughout the territory. Some 
attempts at improving it, by widening the streets and olcnring away encroach¬ 
ments, havo recently been made; sweepers have lately been employed; a school 

iDatiya of Tnssin ; Dattenh of Rctmell ; Dutteeali of Thornton, and Dattiya of Franklin, 
iSlecmaa’s Rambles, 1, 312 ; Mundy’s Sketches, II., 104. 
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and a traveller’s bungalow have been established. The residence of the Raja 
is in the town, within the walls of a garden or pleasure-ground about ten acres 
in area, crossed and re-crossed at right angles by numerous walks, haring rows 
of plantain and other fruit-trees on each side, and orange, pomegranate, and 
other small trees to fill the space between. The inclosing wall, about thirty-four 
feet high, with embattled towers at each of its four corners, has in its eastern 
face a fino and largo gateway; and surmounting the wall at the opposite side 
of the pleasure-ground is the pavilion or lodge in which the Itaja resides. Be¬ 
tween the pavilion and the gateway a building rises in the midst of a fino re¬ 
servoir, of which the following description is given:—"The shaft presented an 
octagon of about twenty feet span, surrounded with columned cloisters, and 
at each angle a figure of an elephant, sculptured in stono, with uplifted proboscis, 
spouted water to a vast height into the air.” 1 ‘Within the wall of the city is 
another palace, unteuanted j aud outside, and westward of the city, is a third, of 
great extent as well as strength, and in a fine style of architecture, but likewise 
deserted. The population, estimated by Sleeman at forty or fifty thousand, 
consists almost exclusively of- Hindus ; though three or four miles from the 
town is a curious cluster of temples of the Jains. The Bralimanical temples 
appear to bo not nmoh worth notice. Tho rocky ground around the town for 
two or three miles is overgrown with copse or stunted forest, abounding in game, 
aud close to the town is a jh(l, or small artificial lake. 

The area of this State was, in 18?2, estimated 3 to be 850 square miles, with 
a population of about 180,000 souls aud a revenue of about five or six lakhs of 
rupees. Datiya is bounded on the east by a small portion of Pargannh Jhansi, 
in the Jliansi District, and in all other directions by the Gwnliar State. Every 
year 15,000 Xf&nd-idhi rupees are paid through the British to Sindhia for Hadf- 
gaon. This State was formerly a portion of Orchhi (see Ouciiha) ; subsequently, 
after passing under the overwhelming power of the Mughal empire, it became 
subordinate to the Pesliwd, as appears from the treaty concluded with the Raja 
by Lord Lake, wherein tho former il professes his obedience and attachment 
to the British Government aud to that of His Highness the Peshwdi.” 3 In 
1800 Raja Chhatarsfil of Datiya fell fighting on behalf of the unlucky Marliatta 
General, Lakhwa Dacia, against AmMji Inglia and Raid Rao at Sikonda. In 
this battle the disciplined troops under M. Perron signalised themselves by 
their gallant attack on the Bundela vanguard. 

Tho territories of Datiya came under the supremacy of the British Govern¬ 
ment with the other territories in Bundelkhand. The first treaty with this 
State was concluded with Raja Parfcbhat on the 15 th March, 1804. After the 

1 Mundy, Ibid, II, J07. 0 Aitch. Treat, in., 1B4, 213. 3 Ibid , 213 ; ScI. Keo,, Q, X, 

For. Dcp., LXXXVX, il. In 1873, Dr, Stratton estimates the revenue at six lakh* oi^upees, 
t8si4ea as much morelrom alienated jdyfrt. 
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deposition of the Pufhw&in 1817, a tract of land on flic east of tho river Sindh 
'was added to Dativti, as a reward for the attachment of the Raja to the British 
Government, and a new treaty was made with him. Raja Parichhatdiedin 1839, 
and was succeeded hv Biji Bahadur. The latter was a foundling, who had been 
nude Hakim of Nacligaon. by Parichhat, and wag ■mbsorpiently adopted as his 
son. The siietesrion of Biji Bahadur, though recognised by the British Govern¬ 
ment, was opposed by Diwan Madun Singh of Barauui, a collateral branch of 
Panel ill at's family, on the ground of an old agreement that, in tlie event of the 
Datiya Chief dying without male hoiw, the succession should bo in the Baraunf 
family. But as Government had already recognised the adoption of Biji Baha¬ 
dur, a-, thoumntry was very fairly governed, and the succession was agrceablo 
to the people, the claims of the Bxrauiu family were set aside* The Tbukur of 
Baravmi also endeavoured to obtain a recognition of the distinct tenure of his 
jdg{r in independence of the Chief of Datiya, but in this also ho did not 
succeed. 

Biji Bahadur, who died in 1857, left an illegitimate son, Arjun Singh, but 
was succeeded by libs adopted son, Maharaja Jiao Raja Bha want Singh, Bahadur. 
In consequence of disturbances caused by tbc advocacy of the claims of Aijuu 
Singh, who was supported by the Itam' Regent, Arjun Singh was romo\ ad from 
Catiyn. Subsequently, a l ebcllion was raised by the Ruin andher followers, who 
seized the fort of ftihomhi. The fort was rcducod by a British force, tho chief 
rebels were sentenced to imprisonment for life in tbe fort of Chan&r, and tho 
Rani was placed under dose surveillance. The claims of the Barauui branch of 
the family to the succession were again brought forward and rejected in 1861, 
Tlie Raja is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. The privilege of adoption 
has been conferred ou him. Sail was abolished in 1847, and transit dues in 
1862. The State, owing to the indolence and neglect of its, ruler, has lately fallen 
into debt, while the administration iy much neglected and gradually growing 
worse. This Chief has officials quite willing and competent to administer tho 
State fairly, if either he would allow them authority and control, or, if work¬ 
ing through them, he would himself direct measures to that end. A careful 
plane-table revenue survey and record of the lands of the State has been com¬ 
pleted, by which some hundred thousands of lighas have been brought oil tho 
rent-roll. 1 

DHAMNA', a small village in Paxganah Jhanst of the Jhansi District, is dis¬ 
tant 12 miles from Jhansi. The population in 1865 was 407, and in 1872 was 
552. There is a police-station here, and it is the residence of Diwan Jilaiisab- 
dar, a Bumlela TlnVkur of good family. He was rewarded for his services dur¬ 
ing the mutiny by the grant of the share of his cousin, Jiao Parichhat, in tlie 
Dbarnna estate, which was confiscated for rebellion in 1857. The estate consists 
1 Set Rcc., Fox. Dep., G. 1,,'LXXJ., 42 ^i^XXYI,, xsxvt ' * 
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of Dluumid, Basanpura, Singpura, Dabra, and Dliawaro, hold on a quit-rent 
tenure, and Bliaraul, which is revenue-free. Hind up at, son of fiao Parichhat, 
has been debarred from succession to his father’s portion of the estate, and a 
sub-settlement has been made with eertaiu persons claiming subordinate rights 
(see Settlement Iloporfc, page 126, 1868), 

BHASAN, a river rising in the Yindliya hills above Sugar, cuts its way 
through the sandstone ranges, after which it flows over a granite base through 
the Sugar District, and forming the south-east boundary of tho Lalatpur Dis¬ 
trict enters the Jhansi District near its south-east corner. Prom Luebaum in 
the Jhansi District, it flows through alluvial soil to its junction with the Betvva 
at the village of Chandwari, in Parganah Until of the Ilanurpur District. Like 
the Belwa, it is subject to suddon freshes which are only of a few hours’ dura¬ 
tion, and dries up altogether at the beginning of May. Tile ordinary flood at 
its confluence is about 100,000 cubic feet per second, with a surface velocity of 
four feet, and in an extraordinary flood, of nine feet per second, with a discharge 
of about 300,000 cubic l'eet. The water is clear and drinkable in the cold 
season, but m floods is much discoloured by bringing clown a great doal of silt. 
There are ferries wherever it is crossed by the principal lines of road and at Ku- 
shipur in the Hamirpur District. For the local character of the river, tlio 
Dashrna of Sanskrit writers, in each district, seo the district notices. 

DHUH WAHT, one of the potty jdgirs known as the (i JQas7it liMya" jdglrSy 
or appanages of the eight hi others in Bundelkhand, to tiro south of Jinn si, be¬ 
tween PargauahsMoth and Jliansi and 63 miles south-west of Knlpi. The jdgir 
contains eight villages: Dliurwahi, Kberiya, Mawai, Luhrirgaon, Karim, Bi- 
chora, Sajohn, and Semri, with an area estimated at eighteen square miles, a 
population of 4,000 souls, and a revenue of about Rs. 12,000. 

These juglrs originally formed part of the Oreliha Slate. The founder of 
the family was Dlw&n Itai Singh, great-great-grandson of 
/> Jb'r Singli Deo of Orehlia, who possessed the jdgir of Bara- 

gaon. The name of Basht Bh&ya ” jdgirs is dorived from the fact of Dlvriiti 

Itai Singh having divided his jdgir of Bardgaou into eight shares—Tarauli, 
Ivari, Cbhgaon, Dliurwahi, Bijna, Tori Patbipur, Pasrai, andPabdri—among bis 
eight sous. Th e, jdgirs of Kari or Diidpur and Pasrai, became at an early date 
merged in the other shares, or rather were incorporated into the Jliansi State, 
and are now Bri ti sh territory, an d Tarauli reverted to Orch b a. 1 The dism ein ber- 
ment of tlic Orchliu State by the Marliattas, and the formation of the separata 
State of Jliansi, led to disputed claims between Orchha and Jliansi as to the 
feudal supremacy over the remaining five jdgirs. A careful investigation was 
made in 1821, and it was decided that these jdgirs should he considered directly 
dependent, on the British Grove rnrneni, through whom tlio tribute levied by 
i A itch. Treat., JU,, 253, 435. More correctly called the Aslrtgurhi or Ashlbhayaj^fa. 
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tlio Jhmisf State would bo paid, but that the jdgirddrs should continue fclio usual 
observances to the Raja of Orohha as the nominal head of the family. 
Jhanpi'j however, had seized several of the villages belonging to these jdgirddrs, 
and was allowed to retain them in lieu of tlie tribute which would otherwise 
have been exacted. These arrangements were embodied in sanods which were 
granted in 1823 to the jdglrddrs . For the jdgir of Tarauli, which had reverted 
to Orchha, the Raja of that State was required to pay an annual tribute of 
Ra. 3,000 to Jliansi. This tribute became payable to the British Government 
on the lapse of Jliansi, but it was remitted m 1860 as a reward for the services 
rendered by the Raja of Orchha during the mutinies. 

Ghirgaoii was confiscated in 1841 for the rebellion of the jdgirddr } Bakht 
Singh, .so that of the original eight sliai’es into which the jdgir of Barngdon was 
divided them remain now only four—Dhurwahi, Bijna, Ton Fathipur, and Pa- 
hari. Budli Singh of Dhurwahi, to whom the sanad was given in 1S23, was 
succeeded by his sou, Nahar Singh, and he in 1851 by his son, Diwdn Raujor 
Singh; all have received the right of adopLion. The area of the^e four jdgirs 
is estimated to be 85 square miles, the population to bo about 18,000 souls, 
and the revenue amounts to Its. 81,000. A relief of one quarter of a year’s 
net revenue is levied on each direct succession, and of one-half on successions 
by adoption (seo Tom Fathipor, Bijna, Pahaki). 

GAHLi AULI, a town of Parganah Jalalpur, in the District of Hamirpur, lies 
35 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 4,501, and in 1865 
was 4,42G. There is a hulkuhhandi school here, and a largo Chaudel tank outsido 
the town, but now nearly silted up, show's that once it must have been of some 
importance. There are two fairs hold here, at one of which, the Jinjia, women 
purchase ear thou vessels pierced with holes, with which in their hands they 
walk round their husbands and friends, who in return are obliged to give them 
presents. A buffalo is ^aid to be sacrificed at this mefci, but formerly it is reported 
that the villagers used to kill any one whom they found within their bounda¬ 
ries on the fair day connected by marriage with any resident of the village. 
There is a market every Sunday. 

GARARIYA, a villago in Parganah and Tahsil Pailani of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 22 miles from Banda and 11 miles from Pailani, The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 was 2,050, nnd in 1871 was 1,916, consisting for the most part of 
Dikhit Rajputs. There are two ihoks (or subdivisions) in this village, aggre¬ 
gating 8,070 acres. 

GARHA KAL AH, a village in Parganah and Tahsil Badausa of the Banda 
District, is distant 26 miles from Banda, 13 miles from Badausa, and 10 miles 
from Kalinjar. The population in 18G5 was 2,607, and in 1871 was 1,214, con- 
sis ting chiefly of Brahmans and Chamdrs. Tradition makes this town take its name 
from Gadkiya or Garhiyd, the daughter of a Rajput named Bilkantha, a native of 
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Gabbard. Gadliiy.-. was gi\en in marriage to one Hum Killian, along wOli a 
dowry of 1,000 Ujkfa of land. Ruin Kisli.ni fuuudrd this vilHge upon the 
hud thus obtained, and the name of bin v/ifo was given to it; Kahhi (or groat) 
being added, to distinguish it from another village of tho same name in this 
jiarganah. Tho village is said to have been thus fomided about 500 years ago. 
Two other villages, Kiilliua and Piyar Khera, the latter situated at the junction 
of the Bdgain river with the Irij (a small tributary of the former), were subsc- 
•jneatly incorporated with Garha Kalfm. During the mutiny the town was burnt, 
by the commander of the troops collected by tho rebel NarAyan Rao of Kami, in 
revenge for the inability or unwillingness of the inhabitants to yield him sup¬ 
plies. A Imlkahbandi school has been established in the village, nud it also con¬ 
tained an Anglo-Vernacular School until 1872, when the refusal of the 
zamiudiira to share with Government tho expenses of its support rendered it 
necessary to close tho school. The area of this village is 7,566 acres. 

GARHCHAPA, a village in Parganah Tarahwan and Tahsili Kanvi, in the 
Ivanvi Subdivision of tho Banda District, is distant 37 miles from Allahabad, 
56 miles from Banda, and 14 miles from Kanvi. The population in 1865 was 
2,438, and in 1872 was 2,145 of all classes. 

GARHMAU, a small village of Parganah Jhansi of the Jhansi District, six 
miles from Jhansi, has an out-post of police, Tho population in 1SG5 was 576, 
and in 1872 was 537. 

G A ROT H A , a parganah nud tahsil ill tho Jhansi District had (including 
Giirsar&i), according to tho census of 1872, an area of 501 square miles, of which 
232 wore cultivated. Of the area assessed to Government revenue (461 square 
miles), 195 square miles were returned as imculturnblo, 62 square miles aa cul- 
tnruble, and 204 as cultivated. There were 172 villages, of which in Garofha 
ouly 27 had a population undor 200; 42 had between 200 aud 500 ; 36 had 
between 500 and 1,000; 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and in Ghrsnrm the 
nuinboL’s wore 21,19, 10, and 4 respectively. 

Tho land-rovonuo from all sources during the same year amounted to 
Its. 1,40,617, or with cossos Rs. 1,53,508, which fell on the total area at seven 
annas; on the area assessed to Government revenue at soven annas eight pie ; 
and on the cultivated area at 15 annas two pie. The population in 1872 
numbered 85,202 souls, giving 170 to tho square mile. 

Population. There were 56,772 Hindus in Garotha, with 27,220 

fomales, and 2,226 Musalmdns, with 1,093 females. The principal Hindu divi¬ 
sions aro Brahmans, numbering 7,047, with 3,348 females; Rajputs 5,029, hav¬ 
ing 2,329 females ; Daniyas 1,660, giving 783 females ; and all other castes 
numbered 43,036 souls, of whom 20,760 were females. 

Tho principal Brahman subdivisions wore the Knuaujiya, Jlalidroshtra, and 
Jajhofciya, Tho Rajputs belonged for the most pi ft l<> the Bunhda, Pamrdr, 
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Kachluuilm, Dhimdmu, ticngar, Lhauhftn, Pnribilr, Bliadauviya, Jahiw&r, Oik - 
fcliitj Lhngcl, Pania, ami Nnlnir clans. The Baniyas wore of tho Aganvdl. 
Gltoi, Umr, Pan war, ami Bargana subdivisions, and the other castes are tlio 
same as tho-se enumerated under the Jliansi Parganah. The occupation state¬ 
ments allow that in IN72, 5()3 male adults were engaged in the learned pro- 
fe^siona ; 1,783 in dome-tic service; 1,633 m commerce; 9,296 in tilling tho 
laud and tending cattle ; 2,38(1 in petty trades and mechanical arts; and 2,335 
as labourers. Of the total population, 3,134 were shown as landholders, 
22,436 as agriculturists, and 33,-128 as empliycd in avocations other than agri¬ 
culture. All other stati-tics are given undei the district notice. 

Parganah Uarotha formed a poition of the territories winch, Ly an engage¬ 
ment entered into with Gang.idbur Uao on the 27th December, 1842, were 
assigned to the British Government tor tlie payment of half tlie cost of tho 
Bundelkhand Legion, which was subsequently disbanded in 1846. It remained 

under the Superintendent of Jalaun till the year 1854, 
I - ]goal history. , T • t-v TtTI 

when it was transferred to tho Jlnuisi District, When 

the regular settlement was introduced in 1856, Captain Gordon found 102 
revenue, 3 revenue-free, and 18 ulnui (or quit-rent) villages. These lie set¬ 
tled at Its. 1,12,515, being a reduction on tho old revenue-roll of Us. 23,449. 
This settlement was sanctioned in 1857. Several changes and revisions subse¬ 
quently took place, and Bib tar was annexed from the Jalaun District, the result 
of which was that the Government demand in 1866-67 was Its. 1,19,028, in¬ 
cluding the ubari revenue from the Giirsarui estate of Its. 25,000. 

GATtOTIlA, a small village in the parganah of the same liamo of the Jhansi 
District, is distant 45 miles from .Thansi, on tho banks of tho Lakhiuri Nadi It 
is connected by a good road with Baraga on on tlio Jhansi and Cawnpur road, 
and by Kotra Ghat with tho Hamirpur District. District roads also branch off 
to j\Iau, Moth, Gm.-aiai, anil Urai. Tlio population in 18G5 was 1,748, and in 
1872 ivas 3,659. There is here a tahsili, a first-class polico station, a post- 
office, and a school. 

GARB ATT LI or Garliauli, a petty jdyiVin Bundelkhand, is divided into eight 
tracts, of which the principal, within which the town of Karahra is situated, is 
hounded on the west by the Jhansi District, from which it is separated by tho 
Dhasii.il river ; on the cast by the Alipura ja<j(r and a portion of the’ Hamirpur 
District > on tho north by a portion of the Alipura jwjiv and tlie Hamirpur 
District; and on tho south by the Alipura jd<jv\ A second tract lies wholly 
mtliiu the Alipura jay it'; two other tracts are bounded on the south by the 
Chhatarpur State, and on all other sides by British territory ; and two tracts 
lie wholly within British territory. The eighth tract lies along the bank of the 
Dims an, which separates it from Orohlia on the west; on the north it is bounded 
by a tract belonging to Alipura, and on the south and east by British territory. 
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The aiea, according to the Survcyor-General’s map of 1883, was 15,088 acres, or 
25 square miles, with a population of 5,000 souls ami a revenue of 11*. 15,000. 

Gopdl Singh, the first jdijlrdar, was a skilful, wailike, and experienced chief, 
jj lstory and for a short time after the British occupation of Biul- 

delkhand in 180B kept three battalions of infantry ami a 
regiment of cavalry employed against him. Ho defeated Captain Winch's detach¬ 
ment at Pipariya, sent the wounded back, and when closely pursued, made Ins 
forces gradually break off to the right and left, rendezvous in the rear of the 
British, and then advanced rapidly and set fire to the cantonments at Tarahwan. 1 

Ho had been in the service of Durjan Singh and Hari Singh, the grand^ons 
of ChhatarmU Singh, in Ja&ii, and on the invasion of Ali Bahadur he seized tho 
Parganah of Kofcra for himself. Four years ho resisted all efforts of persuasion 
or force to reduce lum to submission, hut being at lust convinced of tho hope¬ 
lessness of the unequal contest with tho British troops, he submitted on condi¬ 
tion of receiving a full pardon and a provision in land. A sanced was given 
to him in 1812. As an inducement to Gopil Singh to submit, tho Itaja of 
Found, whom Gopdl Singh lmd befriended in distress, gave him eighteen ad¬ 
ditional villages. The Baja of Pannd asserted that these villages wero given 
on a service tenure, hut in 1821, attar full inquiry, it was decided that no such 
condition was annexed to the grant. The villages continued with Gopul Singh 
fill his death in 1831, when they were resumed by tbe Baja of PtiunA, the ori¬ 
ginal grant having been adjudged to he only for the life of Go pal Singh, At 
the request of Diwdu Bahadur Parichhat, his son, Ttandlitr Singh, was recog¬ 
nised in 1881 as his future heir and successor. The conduct of this juginMr 
during tlio mutinies of 1857 was not satisfactory. He has received the right 
of adoption. A relief of one quarter of a year’s not revenue is taken on all 
direct successions, and of one-hall* oil successions by adoption. 2 

GAUHAUI, or Gaurakri, a town in Parganah Pamvari and District of 
Ilamfrpur, situated 50 miles from the civil station, is remarkable for its quarry 
of soapstone, from which is made hulckd or pipe bottoms, cups, and toys. These 
articles are exported by beopdris (or travelling merchants) principally to Mirza- 
pur, with which there is also a considerable trade in cotton. There is a halkah- 
bandi school, and a rather fine temple built by the quarrelsome Lt/dlii zamiuddrs. 
The population in 1872 was 2,oil, and in 1885 was 2,339. 

GAUBIHAR, a potty jdgiv in Bundelkliand, is bounded on the east by the 
Banda District and a portion of Parganah Mahoba of file HamiTpur District; on 
the north and west by the Banda District; and on the south by tho Chhatarpur 
State. Tho area, according to tho Surveyor-Generals map in 1803, is 45,789 
acres, or 71‘55 sqnaro miles, wifii a population of 7,500 souls and a revenue 

ipogson’s Bundetas, 129. 2 Alfccli. Tivat ,HI., 21?, -131. Bmt.I’h Bee, I8tli April, 1B1I, 

Nob. 16, 17 i 3rd April, 1312, No. 17: 5th Slay, 1812, No. 17 Bill Ai^ust, 1615, No. 18. 
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(t R-. Mji'i.i. '1 ho duel village is distant 1*» nnle-> smith-west of Banda imu 
l/fj MUitli-i-i t of Ivulpi. 

j} a j a Kam, originally employed a 1 , a baker of bread, was Ulladd,' for gover¬ 
nor) of the fort of Bhnragarb, built by Baja Gnnuiii 
lfl,tory * Singh of Banda in 178-1 ATI During the anarchy 

of the period lie made hinnelf imiependent, and for a short time held the foil 
Hiccos.-fuUy against Ah Bahadur, and re-taking it, held it against Shamshoi 
Bahadur Worn the battle of Kabsih which gave the victory to the British. 
Ic was taken In Colonel Mdselhaek for the British alter battering it for a 
month, in 1801. Baja Bum then took the field at the head of a baud of plun¬ 
der* ii uud fought the notions of Ohhapavgarh aicaiu&t Lieutenant Burrells 
force, Panvar against Tlnnmat Balmdur iu 1805, and Raima la against Captain 
Winch in 18(1 (id 

By the fifth article of his engagement the Baja of Ajaigarh was bound to 
reduce Baja Ram to obedience and to grant him subsistence. But he was un¬ 
able to do this either by persuasion or force, and so persistent was the recu¬ 
sance of Baja Ram that Government sanctioned the offer of Its 30,000 for 
his capture. But before the proclamation was issued, he was induced to sur- 
r< uder on the promise of receiving a territorial possession on terms similar to 
those granted to the Buiulelkhaml chiefs, lie received his sctnad on tho 2! Kb 
Ruvumbnr, 1807. Raja Ram died on the 31st January, 1848, and was succeeded 
by his only surviving son, Bajdimr Rudr Singh. For his services during the 
mutinies of 1857 llajdhar Singh received tho title of Rau Bahadur, a dress of 
honour worth lis. 10,000, and the privilege of adoption, which was subse¬ 
quently continued by smutd. 2 

GIB.WAR, the Tabsj]j town of Pargannh Sihonda, in the Banda District, is 
di-tant ten miles from Banda, on tho road from Banda to Nagaudh (Nagode). 
The population in 1805 wai l,7i)3, and in 1872 was 1,031, consisting for tho most 
part of Tiwari Brahmans. There is a police-station, a well-built fculisili, and 
tlnco Hindu temples litre. There is also an cncampmg-grouml. The surrouml- 
iug counlry, except who e the land lias been over-run with kans grass, so prevalent 
in this district, is well cultivated, having a soil of rich black mould. Thig town 
lias declined much of’late years. Brahmans, and especially Pandits, w ho formerly 
-idfd here in considerable numbers irno either migrated elsewhere or become 
impoverished. On a small hill near the town there is a place regarded as 
' ad oil by the Hindus, consisting of a figure or etching called Bharcdi-ji on tho 
fan* oi the rock which (lie inhabitant^ believe to have been miraculously pro- 
dm-od. There is on the -mine hill ,i murot called Bliiltnath, which. is also an 
ohji et of iw) -hip. The aie.i of the village is acre.-. 

1 J 0 <* ,} 'f ivi - '-s. 132. aIL 1) 'Jjeui, III., »B5,4ua Hoard’> live, Cth J.mu- 

.i , .soi, tfo, 0 In 1 j7:. !>i *3ti t'oji jotMlji- r:> nmo t't JH 50 , 000 . 



GOKHIYA, a ^ ill ago in Parganah Sihundii ami TJisili Ginvnnof Hie Banda 
District, is distant 1-1 miles from Banda and 7 miles from Girwun. Die 
population in 1SG5 was 1,455, and in 1872 was 1,1-13, consisting for tlic most 
[tart of Tiwari Brahmans. There is a large bazar iti this village. Tlie village 
is divided into two thofaj Tikkar and Mirgis, and has an area of 4,432 acres. 

GONDI or Gonri, a town in Parganah M.ihoha of the Hamirpur District, 
is situated 28 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 was 1,750, 
and in 1855 was 4,330, It has a halkalibandi sdiuul. There is no trade or 
manufacture. The zainiiular.s are Buis Rajput", descendants of Ttao Singh, who 
is said to liavo obtained 52 villages (a bnoni) with Baja Parinal’s daughter. 

GUBEH, a village in Parganah and Tah.si'l Banda of the Banda District, is 
distant tlnee miles from Banda, on the road from the latter town to Baja pur. 
Thu population in 1805 was 2,183, and m 1871 was 2,132, consisting for the 
most part of Jiais Tliakurs. There is a haiku hbuiuLi school estaLIibliod here. 
The area of tlie village is 4,404 acres. 

CrUBSARAI, the chief village of the talukali of the samcnamoin Farganah 
Garotlia of the Jhansi District, is situated on the Jalaun and Sngav road, 4ft miles 
from Jhansi. The population in 1865 was 7,75ft, and in 1872 was 0,308, con¬ 
sisting for the most part of agriculturists, and the numerous retainers and fol¬ 
lowers of the GiirsanU Chief. The chief trade is in sugar, which is imported from 
Mirzapur and Rfitli in the Damn-pur District. The town is connected by dis¬ 
trict roads with Garotha, Moth, and Chirgjion, ami through thorn with the neigh¬ 
bouring Districts of Jalaun and Hamirpur. 

The Tiaja is a Dakhini Pandit, avIiosg family settled here under the Pesliwaof 

the Marhattas in 1782 Sanvot. lie is an Honorary 3fa- 
Rnja of Gurtiorai. ....... .mi i 

gistrato with large civil and revenue powers, and exor¬ 
cises jurisdiction in his own estate, independent of police and settlement officers. 
The present Baja, Keslio Bao Dinkur, is the second son of DIukar RaoAna, 
who was sent from Poona, after the death of Gobiud Bao, Bundcla (Subnhdar of 
J&Iaun), near Pauipat, to nianngo the Jalaun Distiict and other territories 
belonging to the PesliwA in Buudclkliaml, and to whom the Gursami estate 
was given in j&yir. On the demise of Gohind Bao, tlie adopted son of 
Lachhmi Bai, the widow of Bala Rao, without heirs in 1841, Raja Kcsliu Bao 
claimed to be allowed to succeed to tho Jalaun State, hut his claims wore not 
admitted. He now holds tho GiirsarAi estate, consisting of 03 villages, at an 
uln/‘i (or quit-rent) of Its. 22,500 per annum. 

The silo of tho town is low, the level of water in the wells being not more 
than 15 feet from the surface. There are about 80ft houses, of which nearly one- 
half are brick-built. Tho principal roadway varies in width and is of irregular 
eoitiw, pacing from tho (‘astern suburb to the fort which stands on (lie west of 
the Lown, and forming towards tlie middle a small open market-place. The 
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^iops arcdouble-storied. with tiled vorandalw. Abroad ravine runs from north 
to son Hi, communicating eventually with tin* Detwa, hut is .so filled with refuse 
nml filth as to impede its nafcuinl use ns a drainage channel except m the rains. 
The fort is quite near to the town, and although not apparently built on a 
rock or hillock, is an imposing-looking stvuctuio, with great outer masonry 
nails and fortification*, the buildings high rahed within to fully 250 feet. Its 
northern *id« P bordered by a large tank with built-up edges forming steps to 
rr.j down to the water, tlie brick-work broken in jibices, but generally in good 
repair. This tank contains much water near to the surface and easily reached. 
Westward of the tint there is a little walled town called i^auiyanpur, which 
appears to form part of tlm fort property, and is thu place of residence more 
especially of the Ihijas servants and foit people. 

In 1872 the census returns of the GursauVi estate showed a population of 
26,204 souls. Amongst these, the Hindus numbered 
Xopulaiion. 25,822 souls, with 11,858 females; and the Musalmftua 

882, with 30-1 females. The Brahmans had 3,427 souls, with 1,567 females; 
Rajputs, 1,560, with 021 females; Bam} as, 1,105 and 564 females ; and all oilier 
castes, 10,230, w ith 0,035 females. The principal Brahman subdivisions m this 
estate are Ivanaujiyas, Malniniditras, G.mrs, and Ojlnis. The Baniyas belong 
to the Parwar, Glad, Umr, and Agarwdl subdivisions, and the Rajputs to the 
Bhadauriya, Pari h dr, Chanltan, Sengar, Dliundera, Pan war, and Bundela clang. 
The other caster are as gn on in the Jhansi Pnrgaimh, The occupation state¬ 
ments show that in 1872, 201 male adults were engaged in the learned profes¬ 
sions ; 1,436 in domestic service ; 258 in commerce ; 3,709 in tilling the land 
ami tending cattle; l.tflfi in petty trades and median ical arts; and 1,806 as la¬ 
bourers. Of the total population, 1,835 weie shown as landholders, 6,842 as 
agriculturists, and 17.527 as employed in avocations other than agriculture. 
All other statistics are given under the district notice. 

JIAMIRPUIi, tlio head-quartern of the district of the same name, is situated 
in Pnrgaimh ITamirpur, oh the tongue of land at the confluence of the 13ctwa 
and Janma, on the right bank of the latter, at an elevation of 361*62 feet 
(T. S.) above the level of the sea, and in north latitude 25°-57'-30," and 
east longitude 80 o -ll / -50 ,/ . The population, according to tlie census of 1865, 
was 6,884, and in 1872 was 7,007. The town is made up of an aggrega¬ 
tion of villages, ric., Tlainirpur, Sophiganj, klavjajmr, Baincri, and Bilawan, and 
is of no great extent. Tradition assigns its origin to Hamir Deo, ft Karclmli 
Rajput, who was expelled from Alvvar by tlie Muhammadans and took refuge 
with one Badna, Aliir, tiaces of who^t* name are found in Bmlanpur close by, 
which had until recently a lJiera (or mound) allowing tlio site of a deserted v il- 
lage. Hamir expelled Badna, and influenced by a dream, built a fort where tlio 
village called after him now stands. There is a tradition (hat once, when the 
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fort was besieged, the enemy altered tlie course of the Jainna in order to demo¬ 
lish the fort; but of this change there is no trace, though the fact of the destruc¬ 
tion of the fort by the eroding action of the river is perfectly clear. Haimr 
gave his daughter in marriage to Damn Rai, the Thakur of XCol, whose son, 
Ram Singh, was brought up hy Damir and married to a daughter of the Tliii- 
knr of Amliaur, in Parganali Pailani of the Banda District, with whom lie received 
as dowry the eastern portion of Parganali Maudlia, where his descendants still 
reside. It is said that Piithvi Itai or Prithiraj left a detachment at Hannr- 
pur on his way to the fight at Mahoba about 1180 A.D. In tlie reign of 
Akbar tlio town is found giving its name to the mahul w'lnch was included in 
the -Sirkar of Kalpi j it must therefore have been of some local importance in 
the sixteenth century. Mr, Ainslie, in 1830, built a large mansion hero, wbieh 
was sold to the Karwi Pandits, and on their rebellion confiscated and added to 
tlio local funds. Sophigauj is said to hafre been built by Mr. Ainslie and named 
after bis daughter. Since tlie transfer of the head-quarters of Die district hero 
the town has attained to some little importance, but not of a progressive nature. 
The only public buildings are the courts, police-station lines, and hospital, 
jail, dispensary, school, and eiicuit-hmise. There is a travellers’ bungalow, 
two sardiSf and one bazar in Sophigauj, and a new one under construction. 
There are no manufactures of the least importance, and the little trade that 
exists is almost on tiroly in grain. The Chaufdddri Cess under Act XX. of 1856 
supports one duffadar nnd twelve watchmen at a cost of Rs. 810 per annum. 
Hamir’s fort and a fow Musalmfm tombs are the only traces of antiquity near 
the city ; tlio latter are visited weekly nnd offerings made at them by both 
Muhammadans and Hindus. Tlio population is chiefly Hindu of all eastos. 
Mr. Lfoyd, the Collector, Mr. Grant, the Joint Magistrate, Mr. Murray, a za- 
mlndur, and Mr. Bunter, a clerk, with his wile and nephew, wore murdered hero 
on the 15th and 19tli of June, 1857, and tlie first two were hung on a tarn tree 
opposite their own Courts. The Judge of Banda comes here on circuit to hold 
sessions for the trial of criminal cases three or four times in the year. Tho 
civil station is small and deficient in both houses and roads, though both arc in 
process of being supplied. Hamirpur is on the route from Banda to Cawnpur, 
36 miles north of tho former and 39 south of tho latter, 28 miles south-east of 
Kalpi, 155 miles south-east of Agra, and 110 miles north-west of Allahabad. 

HAMIRPUR, a tahsfl of tlio district of the same name, comprises tho Parga- 
nahs of Hamirpur and Sumerpur, having an aggregate area of 867 square miles 
and 192 acre 5 , of which 226 square miles and 128 aorcs arc cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government levenue amounts to 366 square miles and G-l acres j 
of which 65 square miles and 512 acres arc imcnlturable, 75 square miles and 
192 acres are culturable, and 225 square miles arc cultivated. The population 
numbered 95,388 souls (50,600 males and 4-1,788 females), or 2GO to the square 
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jnilo (1 38 nhilo- amt 122 females). 01' there ‘20 ewe returned as insane, 7 ns 
(Il'ii f and dumb, 230 its blind, ai*l 30 as lcpcra. All othor particulars as to 
population aro given under the par#,mall notices. The land-revenue in 1872 
nmnuntod to Iis. 2,11,133, or with cesses Its. 2,24,437, the revenue falling at 
lhu 0-1 i-i on the total area, lie. 0-14-3 on the area charged with Government 
revenue, anil Re. 1-7-1 cm the cultivated area. The number of villages was 123. 

ILVMIUVUIt, a parganah in the district of the same name, is bounded on the 
north and cast by the Janma ; on the south by the Befcwa; and on the west by the 
Native Shifts of L’aoiu and Beri. According to the census of 1872 Parga/iah 
llainirpiirhad a total area of 128 square miles and 448 acres, of which 72 square 
miles and 1 IS acres wove under cultivation. Of tho area charged with Govern¬ 
ment revenue (126 square miles and 11)2 acres), 31 square miles and 256 acre* 
were returned as uneulturablc, 22 square miles and 384 acres as cnlturablo, and 
72 square miles and 192 acres as cultivated. The area given by tlio District 
Olliccrs was 81,232 acres, or 12G square miles and 632 acres. Tho number of 
villages in 1872 was 46, of which 14 had less than 200 inhabitants; 15 had 
between 200 and 500; 7 had between 500 and 1,000; 6 had between 1,000 
and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and one had between 3,000 and 
5,000. The position of the principal villages is shown on the district map. 

Jn 1841 sixteen villages were annexed to the old Parganah of Hamh'pur 


Fiscal history. 


from Ivalpi. Tho following statement shows the re¬ 
sults of the enrlior assessments 1 ;— 



R» II*. 

85,160 

77,137 
85,70S 
66,715 

1,10,■435 4,210 

1,0.7,791 -11,801 

01,120 20,028 

70,506 61,830 

77,GOO 25,010 

on u. jiuir ... ... j 71,112 


IT lie following inferences to the Hoard’s icroub apply -—Sul April, IB32, Nob, 61,02 j Gill 
April, 153*, 2Coff. 15, IG , 3th October, 18 12, New. 1 % 23 ; I 2tfi October, 1832, Ncs. 42, 60 j 29th 
Jauoaiy, 1833, 2fy9, 2?,32 j lllh January, 1834, Nos. 30,32 ; and 20 tU May, 1B3-1, Nua. 25, 26. 
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In' many respects it has a history similar to that of Kulpi, reaching tho 
maximum assessment in 181(3 A.D. After this the revenues was lowered r 
each successive settlement gavo further reductions, until in 1831 it was- 
Its. 30,000 lower than at Mr. ‘Waving’s assessment. In 1S3G ft further 
abatement of Rs. 2,000 was made in the Government demand. From that 
time to the settlement in 1842 tho annual balance was below Es. 3,000. Tim 
old assessment fell at the rato of Re. 1-15-10 on tho cultivated and Re. 1-5-3' 
on the culturablo area. The population per square mile in 1842 was estimated 
at 127‘2 ; ploughs 13*5 j and bullocks 33'0* ■ Although the culturablo area is 
smaller than that of tho tract formerly comprising Pargannti Kulpi, the amount 
of land actually under cultivation was much greater. Mr. (now Sir William) 
Muir made tho existing settlement in 1842. He divided tho lands into three 
classes: (1) kacJthdi' ; (2) first-class, consisting of mdr y cultivated with dl (tho 
dye-plant, Morinda citrifolia); (3) second-class, composed almost entirely of 
labor and pernio, soils, 1 The following statement gives the results of this assess^ 
ment:— 


Class of villages. 

Former land-reve¬ 
nue in rupees. 
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Es. n, p. 

Es, a, p, 

Es, a, p. 

Kachhfir ... 

15,740 

14,881 

13,698 

2,475 

2 4 0 

1 ft 0 

2 0 0 

1 6 9* 

Fast ... 

63,79-4 

68,646 

50,608 

3,696 

2 0G 

i 6 10 

1 14 1 

1 4 & 

Second ... ... 

8,066 

7,539 

6 ,8SG 

1,230 

l 8 QJ 

0 14 6J 

1 4 10 

O 12 4. 

Total 

77,600 

81,066 

71,142 

7,301 

1 15 10 

1 6 3 

1 13 2 

1 3 S 


In 1872 the laud-revenue stood at Rs. 71,898, or with cesses Rs. 7G,G51, while the- 
cultivatora’ rents and cesses were estimated to amount to Rs. 1,34,254. Tho- 
land-revenue thou fell at Re. 0-14-2 on the total area, Ro. 0-14-3 on the area: 
©barged with Government rovonuc, and Re. 1-8-9 on the cultivated area. 

The population in 1872 numbered 33,401 souls, of whom 17,841 were mdcs- 
and 15,GG0 were females, giving 2G3 souls to tho square- 
Population. ini] e (140 males and 123 females). Classified according 

to fcliogreat Hindu castes, tliorowero 3,457Brahmans (1,574 females); 4,053 Raj¬ 
puts (1,G05 females) ; 1,923 Saniyas (872 females), aud 21,704 of other castes,, 
giving a total Hindu population numbering 31,137 souls, of whom 14,447 were 


1 Sco Sot, Rep., II, 838; nml for an explanation of the soil turns see IlAsiinroE District. 
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female*. Amongst the Brahmans, tlie Kanaujiyas number 3,337 souls and the 
remainder are entered without distinction. The Pan-wars give 685 sonls among 
ilic Rajput clans, and tho Bais 631. The Musalmiin population numbers 2,250 
souls, of whom 1,107 are females. The number of Christians was given at four¬ 
teen. The educational statistics showed 1,423 males who could read and write, 
of whom 100 were Jtusalmmis. 

The principal subdivisions amongst tho Brahmans are tho Kanaujiyas. Tim 
Rajput clans contain Panwars, Dais, Ghandols, Karclmlias, and Adgaurs; while 
the Daniyas are for tho most part of tho Umr, Gboi, Ajudhiyabdsi, Dadnmr, and 
'.Dlmsar subdivisions. Amongst the other castes arc found Garariyas, Darod- 
g&rSj Ahirs, Nais, Kayaths, Sonars, Loliars, Ivahavs, Bharbliimjas, KuinMrs, 
Ivhagars, Gosdins, TiunolB, Ivons, Tells, Cbamars, Dhobis, Basovs, Bliats, Dar- 
zis, ivlalis, Kalnls, Joshis, Kurmis, Loilhas, Bairagis, Balaliars, Arakha, and Kha- 
tiks. The occupation statements show 16*5 male adults employed in the learned 
professions; 2,032 in domestic service ; 261 in commerce; 5,454 in tilling tho 
land and tending cattle; 1,726 in petty trades and the mechanical aits, and 
2,500 as labourers. Of the total population, 3,092 arc shown as landholders; 
10.5G7 as agriculturists, and 19,742 as engaged m occupations other than agri¬ 
culture). 

The cultivated and culturablo area in 18-J 2 was distributed amongst tho soils 
described in the district notice as follows :— 
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Grand Total 

■ ■ ■ 

32,033 

21,820 

18,272 

17,781 

j 2,182 

1 

5,320 

07,417 


In 1842 the percentage of crops grown in the cultivated area was —kharif 
crops, jot!)', lb 2; bujra, 15*4; cotton, 12 ; lining , 2 : vabi crops, wheat, 8*2: gram, 
30*4; ell, 9*7; and arhar, &c., 6. These statistics, though old, aro the latest wo 
possess, and sufficiently show the relative importance of the soils and crops. 
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HARD AUDI, a village in Parganah Aug&si and Tah»ili Baboru of the Banda 
District, is distant 23 miles from Banda and two miles from Baberli. The popu¬ 
lation in 1365 was 3,114, and in 1872 was 2,961, consisting for the most part 
of Musalmans converted at a recent period from. Hinduism. There is a good 
market on every fourth day, at which sales of cotton, grain, and country cloths 
lake place. The area of this village is 6,196 acres. 

IN GOTHA, a village in Parganali Snmerpur and District Ilainlrpnr, about 
15 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 2,813, and in 1865 
was 2,995, The zaintuddrs are Purihar Rajputs anil Bialmians, who are on bad 
terms with each other. It has a poorly-attended halkiilibaudi school. Tho 
ruins of a small fort arc still extant close to the village site. 

IN GOTHA or Ingiia, a village in Parganali Augasi and Tahsil Baboru 
of the Banda District, is distant 34 miles from Banda and 10 mites from 
Baberii. The population in 1865 was 2,886, and in 1872 was 2,566, consist¬ 
ing for the most part of Panwar Rajputs. Tho Jamna is six miles from tho 
village. There is a small bazar, a market on every eighth day, and a school 
in this village. The name is derived from that of a tree, ingtiwa (Balanites 
Afyyptiacc), which grew in great quantities on it3 site when tho village was 
founded by one Jnlhi, a Panwar Rajput, whose descendants still hold lands 
here. Tradition ascribes this event to about 500 years ago. Tho total area is 
6,334 acres. 

IRIGHH or Euicbli, a town in ParganahMoth of the Jhansi District, is situ¬ 
ated on the right bank of the Betwa to the north of tho district, 42 miles from. 
Jliansi. The population in 1865 was 4,387, and in 1872 was 3,482. Tho iuha¬ 
bitants are for tho most part agriculturists, and other classes engaged in tlio 
manufacture of chintz, and ckhiaris. C/dnari is a long-cloth, sometimes reel 
and sometimes red with yellow and black spots and flowers, worn by women 
as a covering for their head and shoulders. It is made of two qualities—coarso 
and fine. Irichli was formerly a town of considerable importance, and the head¬ 
quarters of the Sirl&i’ of the same name in the Sulah of Agra, hut the greater 
part of it is now in ruins. Its former importance is shewn by the numbers of 
ruined mosques and tombs still .standing in the suburbs. There is ft Muniei- 
pility under Act XX. of 1856, supporting seven cJtaukuhtrs at a cost of Its. 294 
a year ; a first-class police-station, school, district post-office, and the head¬ 
quarters of an Assistant Customs Patrol. Tho town is connected by a district 
road with Guisardi and the Cawnpur and Jlmusi imperial road. Tho British 
army under tho Marquis of Hastings encamped here in 1817, in its advance to 
Gwaliar, when suffering from cholera. It affords a very strong position for an 
encampment, and it was hero that llio British force sent by Mr. Ahrauty from 
Banda, under Major Shepherd, to oppose tho incursions of Amir Khan by 
Jhansi and TehrJ, awaited his approach from Lalatpnr, Tho British troops con.- 
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stated of some regular battalions, with a contingent of D.atiyii troops and a hotly 
of Gosha ins in the pay of the Jhansi Chief. In his first advance tlic Amir 
was driven hack to Multhaim, and thinking that lie had altogether retired, the 
British troops marched to Banda. Amir KMn returned after some time and 
boat up the quarters of the Goshains, who were encamped near Teliri. Amir 
Khun made Irielili his head-quarters in his expeditious against Kuncli and 
Kalpi (see Krxeiij Kv'i.ri). 

IT WAX, a village in Parganali Tarahwun and Tahsi'l Kanvj, in the ICarwi 
suhdivi&iun of the Banda District, is distant 50 miles from Allahabad, 62 miles 
from Banda, and 20 miles from Kanvi, The population in 1865 was 3,181, 
and in 1872 was 1,428, consisting chiefly of Kols and Brahmans. The Jabal- 
pur ex tension of the East Indian Kail way passes through this village. 

JA1TPUII, a town in the parganah of the same name in tlio Panw&ri Tail¬ 
ed, of the Hamirpur District, is distant about 65 inile3 from the town of Hamir- 
pur. The population in 1865 was 5,905, and m 1872 was 5,159 (2,543 females), 
of whom 4,764 (2,344 females) were Hindus and 395 (199 females) wero Musal- 
rofins. Tho area of the town site comprises 184 acres, giving 28 souls to tlio 
acre. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and gave in 1872 a revenue of Rs. 1,495, 
falling at four annas eight pio per head of tho population. The expenditure in 
tho same year amounted to Rs. 1,000. 

The names of the wards of the town hero, as elsewhere, explain their origin 
or givo the prevailing caste among their inhabitants. 
They aro the Ghosi, Jogi, Nayakiin, Avastlii, Man, 
Kadliya (a word meaning “even”), Kakari (a word meaning “the ruins of a 
•wall”), and Ivanaujiya ptims i and tho bazar. There is a police out-post and a 
village school. There is a small trade in grain anil in the manufacture and dye¬ 
ing of coarse country cloth for local use. 

Tho town ia a collection of separate villagos and extends fully two miles in 
length, hut is very narrow in width. There is but one 
temple worthy of notice—tlio Dhaunsa, which is super¬ 
intended by a mahanl. Yfithiu a short distance of the town is the Bela Tal, 
built by Bsilbraliin, the Cliandcl ruler of Mahoba, probably about the ninth cen¬ 
tury. It is perhaps five miles in circumference, but is now very shallow owing 
to the embankments having burst ; the last breach occurred in 1S69 and has not 
beeu propeily repaired since. Two canals are taken ouL 
from this lake, measuring altogether about four miles, 
and having an irrigable area of 1,682 acres, hub an actual irrigated area of only 
211 acres in 1870-71. There is a second canal m this parganah, called the 
Pliulbagli, 1*25 miles in length, with an irrigated area of only 42 acres. Tho 
town was probably founded by JagaLiaj, sou of Chhatais&l, Bundela, who built 
tlio largo fort still in existence, though now much dismantled. It is almost a 


Mulinllas (or ivanls). 


'General appearance. 


Canals. 
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mile long, but is very narrow ; it is built along the Bela T&l, and is capable of 
holding almost the entire population. Kesri Singh built a second small fort 
near the other, now in ruins, and also a mansion, in which his descendants re¬ 
side to the present day. The fort was visited by Tieffmithaler in the middle of 
the last century, and is described by him as being situated on a double lull of 
low clc\aticn, that to the north being somewhat higher than the one to the 
south. 1 

The early history of J aitpur up to the accession of Cliliatarsdl, Bundela, in 1090 

Iliatory of tlic Jaitpur A.D., has been recorded under Mahoiia aud Bundel- 
S3tatC ' HHAND, la 1731, Muhammad Khan, Bangash, of Far* 

l-nkbabad, was sent from Allahabad against Chhataml, and so wearied out tbo 
Bund el a that ho was obliged to call in the aid of Biiji Rao, the Peskwa of tbo 
Marhattas, and united they Bliutup Muhammad Klian in the fort of Jaitpur, and 
reduced him to such distress that food of the most unwholesome kind had to bo 
eaten to preserve life. Muhammad Kbdn received no support from Dehli, and 
in despair his wife sent her veil by her son, Kaim Khan, to her relatives, tlio 
Roliillas, who by forced marches arrived in lime to savo the garrison from sur¬ 
rendering in despair. 2 Chhalarsdl died tlio same year, and was succeeded in 
Jaitpur, Hainlrpur, and Banda, with tho Native States of Charklidri, Sank, 
and Ajogarh, yielding a rovenue of over thirty lakhs of rupees, by his son, 
Jagatruj. 

A short time after tho accession of Jagatraj to tho gadi of Jaitpur, Muham- 

. mad Khan sent Dalil Klian to invade and subdue his 
lights ivitli tlio Afglmna. 

territory. The forces met near Nandparia, where a 
furious battle ensued, which lasted from morning till evening, when tho army of 
Jagatnij abandoned tho field, with the loss of Mo Ram Singh, the Chief of Sugra, 
and about 1,200 men. When the troops returned to camp tbo Raja was no- 
wbevo to bo found. On this becoming known, Amr Kunwnr, his 11 aid, putting 
on arms, renewed tho battle, and defeating Dalil Khan, discovered her hus¬ 
band lying wounded aud insensible on tho field, from which her care with diffi¬ 
culty restored him, A second expedition was led against Jaitpur by Dah’i 
Khan, who wa3 killed and his troops pursued with great slaughter. On receiv¬ 
ing intelligence of these events Muhammad Khdn advanced in person with an 
overwhelming force, defeated Jagatrdj in several battles, ovor-ran the country, 
and obliged the Raja to take refuge in the hills. The Raja then, in accordance 
with tho conditions on which the Marhattas had received the oue-thii;d of the 
territories of Chhatarsal, applied to the Peshwa for assistance, who at once 
marched with a powerful force into Bundelkhand, and, being joined by the Bun- 
del ns, invested Jaitpur, where Muhammad Klidnhold out for some time, but was 

1 Bernoulli, J,, 54). Tbc llnja resided then nt Ivu Ip all or, f Life of Hafiz Hu limit, 

O.T.C., Lon, 1831. 
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eventually obliged to yield, and promise never again to enter Bundelkhand. 
The Posliwa settled tlie a flairs of tlic province and levied tlic chaulh as his 
annual tribute. On quitting Bundelkhand ho took with him a Musalman girl, 
named Murium, by whom he had a soil, named Sham slier Bah&dur, who, dying 
in his twenty-seventh year, left a son, All Bahadur, from whom the N.awwubs of 
Banda were descended (see Ik\Nmi). 1 

Jagatrfy had several sons, the chief of whom were Kfrafc Singh, l’ahdr 
„ Singh, Bir Singh Deo, Senanat, and Kehii Singh. 

Successors of Jngatrfij. J 1 / , ° 

The latter built a fort, called Tonya, outside Kulpahur, 
in Parganah Panwari. lie was, according to tradition, a turbulent prince, whom 
fortune, it would appear, never favoured. From him are descended the Tonya, 
family, several members of whom have turned outlaws since the annexation of 
Jaipur in 1850. The last outlaw, Raglmnafh Singh, was captured in 1801), and 
sent enced to transport at ion for life, and the small following lie had has since 
entirely dis pnsed. Kirat ft high, the eldest son, died before his father, and is sai< 1 
to have persuaded his father to appoint his son, Guman Singh, heir-apparent, 
who thenceforward went by tho name of the Diwnn Siwfii. Jagalraj died at 
Man, near MahoLa, in 1758 A.D., and Paliar Singh, the second son, being on 
tho spot, lost no time in seizing tho opportunity to advance his claims to llio gad!. 
He gave out that Jagati&j, though on tlio point of death, was not yet dead, 
and conveying the corpse to Jaitpur, seized the treasure, amounting it is said to 
ninety-six lakhs of mpees, with which ho conciliated tho chiefs, and then boldly 
announcing tho death of Jagatiaj, proclaimed himself Raja. His mother and 
six or seven Rums of Jagatiaj became salts. Human and Khanu'm Singh, tho 
sons of Kirat Singh, did not allow tho usurper to enjoy his possessions in tran¬ 
quillity, but during his life gave him no peace. Lai Diu&n, the minister of 
Jagatiaj, also gave the sovereignty to Giumin, who henceforth was known by 
tho title of Raja of Jaitpur, though during the life of Pnhnr Singh he never 
enjoyed any portion of the territory. The first engagement between the rival 
claimants took place at Supa, in Parganah Panwari, in which the sons of Iurat 
Singh were completely defeated. They again, with the assistance of Najf 
KMn, an Afghan ad venturer, in 1761 A.D., attacked Paliar fchngh near 
Maudlin, and were again defeated and driven across the Jamnn. °In con¬ 
nection with this engagement an anecdoto is i elated which shows that Paliar 
Singh was more chivalrous than could have been expected in such rude times:— 
Divrim Kharg Rai, one of his officers, being discovered in the cowardly aofc 
of slaying the wounded, Paliar Singh ordered him to desist, and that tho 
wounded should be taken care of and restored when well. Paliar Sin oh fell 
ill at Mulioba and died at Jaitpur soon after. lie was a mau of remarkable 
physical strength ; his ordinary quantity of food was ten pounds a day; ho could 
ipQgfiim’B Bundling, 107-115. The laatNavvvaiTdiedat BcumcB ia I&J2. 
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break tip a thick shield of hide, break in pieces a coin, lift tip a tent fastened 
with pegs, &o. Bucli arc the tales current in the district to this day. Boforc 
his death, he is said to have summoned his nephews, Gumtin and Khaman, and 
keeping; Jaitpur and its dependencies, yielding a revenue of thirteen lakhs, in 
his own family, to have divided the remaining portion of his territories between 
them (see Maiioba). 

Gumfui Singh obtained the jdgtr of Banda (see Banda), estimated to 
yield a revenue of Rs. 10,25,000. Khaman Singh 
was made Raja of Oh a rich Hi (see Charenari), with a 
revenue of Rs. 9,25,000. Of Pahnv Singh’s two sons, Gaj Singh andM&n Singh, 
the first succeeded his father on the Jaitpur f/adi, and Man Singh obtained the 
jdgir of Sarila (see Sarila). Bir Singh Deo obtained the fort of Bijawar and 
a territory jdelding six lakhs of rnpees (see BijawAii), still in the possession of 
his descendants. Gaj Singh probably aided in the expulsion of Shujamd- 
daulah on the occasion of his invasion of Bimdelkhand about 1770 A.D. Kesxd 
Singh succeeded his father Gaj Singh, and was in possession of the f/adi when 
tho British entered Bundolkhaxid. Jaitpur, in common with Banda and the 
rest of Bnndolkhand, was conquered by Ali Bahadur, who assumed the title of 
Uawwab of Banda about 1790 A.D.; but during the troubles that ensued on his 
death in 1802, Kesri Singh would appear to have regained possession of his 
territories (see Bundelkhand). In 1805 Kesri Singh opposed tho British, 
and on tho rectification of the boundaries of Bundelkhand, had his rule circmn- 
Eoribed to tlio present baoni , literally fifty-two villages. In 1809 this was in¬ 
creased by tho addition of \ Binges from Pawai, and in 1812 his santid gave him 
a tract of country containing in all 150 villages. 1 Ho was succeeded by his 
minor son, Pavichhat, who seems to have had bad advisers from his youth up" 
wards. It is commonly reported that ho used to respect the domestic ties of 
none of his subjects. On the occasion of our reverses in Kabul in 1842, ho, 
in common it is believed, with all the Buudcla Itojas, thought tho time had 
come to revolt from British rule; but of the largo States Jaitpur atone broke 
out into open rebellion, which was quelled in a few days, and the Raja, 
being captured in one of the jangles of his own territory, was conveyed to 
Cawnpur, where he lived on a pension of Rs. 2,000 a month till his death. 
Ho toft a son, Jit Singh, who now resides at Naugaon, on a pension of Rs. 500 
a month. 

At tho time of Pnriohhat’a deposition there was a claimant to tho GbaiUriri 
gadi) of the name of Kliet Singh, whoso claim was dis- 
Khct Singli. p 0Se( i 0 f | >y the gift of the raj of Jaitpur about 1842. 

Ho seems to have spent the whole of his time in sloth and sensuality, and became 
so involved in debt that it is said I 10 could hardly savo his life from his creditors. 


1 Audi., ILL, 174. 
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In tliis emergency he mortgaged his territories to the British Government for 
three laklis, received a pension, and lmide over the administration of the par- 
ganah to the British, Ho died without legitimate issue m 184ft, and his terri¬ 
tory was declared to have lapsed ; since then it 1ms formed a part of' tho 
Hmiurpur District. The Rani of Idiot Singh resides still at Jaitpur, and has 
adopted one Arjan Singh, a reputed son of Ivhet Singh, hat whose mother was 
a Musalmnn lady. The Ituni lias laid claim to tho parganah, on the ground 
that the mortgage effected by her husband was a civil matter, and that tho 
sum borrowed having been paid otf with interest, she is entitled to possession ; 
the claim has only lately keen disposed of adveisoly to her. 

JAITPUR, a Parganah in Tahsili Panwari of tho Ha mu'r pur District, 
according to the census of 1872 had an area of 145 square miles and 320 
acres, of which 57 square miles and 192 acres were cultivated. Of tho area 
charged with Grovernmont revenue (132 square miles and 192 acres), 44 
square miles and 320 acres were returned as uuculturablo, 39 square ruilos 
and 64 acres as culturablo, and 48 square miles and 418 acres as cultivated. 
Tho number of villagos in 1872 was 50, of which 16 lmd less than 200 inha¬ 
bitants; 14 had between 200 and 500; 16 had between 500 and 1,000 $ 
two had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one lmd between 2,000 and 3,000. Tho 
boundaries of the parganali and position of the principal villages are shown by 
the district map, and its previous history is given under the notice of Jaitpur 
town. 

Thelaud-revemio in 1872 stood at Rs. 34,481, or with cesses at Its. 37,442, 
while it was estimated that the rent and cesses paid by cultivators reached 
tho sum of Rs. 74,225. The incidence of the land-revenue in 1872 on 
the total area was live aunas eleven pie per acre; on the area assessed 
to revenue six annas six pie; and on tho cultivated area fifteon annas one 
pic per acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 29,531 souls, of whom 15,346 were males. 

Population. aml 14 j 185 wore females, tlms giving 204 inhabitants 

to tho square mile (106 males and 98 females). The 
distribution among the great Hindu castes gives for Brahmans, 4,588 (2,141 
females); for Rajputs, 72S (301 females); Baniyas, 735 (357 females); and other 
castes, 22,692(10,948 females). The total number of Hindus was 28,743, of 
whom 13,807 wero females ; while the Husalmdns numbered only 788 souls, of 
whom 378 were females. The statistics of education show that 276 males can 
read and write—all Hindus; of these 18 are ulider 12 years of age, 42 between 
12 and 20, and 216 above 20 years of age. Tho principal Brahman subdivisions 
are the Kanaujiya and Bliat. The Rajput clans comprise Panwfira, PariMrs, 
and Bundelas; while thoBaniyas belong chiefly to Kasaundhans and Agarwu- 
las. Tho other castes contain Garariyas, Darodgai s, A Mrs, Kaynths, Sonars, 
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Loluu'Sj Kalmvs, Rais, Kumhdrs, Khagnrs, Tamolis, KoiL, Tubs, Ckannlr?, 
IDliobis, KiicliUs, Basors, Darzls, Kalals, Kurinls, Lodhaa, and ICadheras, 
The occupation statements show that 149 male adults were engaged in the 
learned professions ; 937 wevo domestic servants ; 165 were engaged in com¬ 
merce] 5,103 were occupied in tilling tho land and in tending cattle j 1,922 
in the mechanical arts and petty trades] and 1,491 are entered as labourers. Of 
tho total population, 598 arc shown as landholders, 13,421 as engaged in agri¬ 
culture, and 15,512 in occupations other than agriculture. 

JALALPUR, a town situated on the Befcwa, in the pargannh of the samo 
name of the Ilnmirpur District, and distant about 30 miles from the civil 
station, In 1872 Lhe population was 3,040, and iu 1805 was 3,433, It is 
said to ho named after either Jalal-ud-dfn, ruler of Kdlpi, or one Jnlal Shah, 
a falir, whoso tomb is bore. There are seven wards, the names of which 
explain their origin: they are the Sukul, Misr, Dtib6, Jogi, Tiwari, Taraus, 
and Uparaus. Tlio town was till 1854 the seat of a Munsifi, and still has 
a polioe-station and a talisili school. Several wealthy natives reside here. 
Khandaut, now a mere khera, is just outside Jalalpur. So late as Akbar’s time 
it gavo its name to the parganali, and was one of tho ihan&s of PrithirAj about 
1180 A.D. The chaukiddri cess here yields Rs. 90 per mensem and supports 
eight watchmen. 

JALALPUR, also known as Jalalpur Kharaila, a parganali and tahsll in 
tho Hamirpur District, is hounded on the north by the river Betwaj on tlic 
south by a portion of Clnu’kburi; on tho cast by Parganahs Sumorpur and Man- 
dim; and on tho west by the Ruth Parganah. The Jalalpur Parganali, accord¬ 
ing to tho census of 1872, had a total area of 419 square miles and 57G acres, of 
which 213 square miles and 576 acres wore cultivated. Of tho area charged with 
Government rovenue(4lG square miles and 192 acres), 109 square miles and 320 
acres were returned as uncultnrablo, 96 square miles and 320 acres as culturable, 
and 210 square miles and 192 acres as cultivated. The area given in 1S71 was 
269,130 acres, or 4‘20 square miles and 330 acres. The number of villages in 
1872 waa 89, of which 26 had loss than 200 inhabitants; 17 had between. 200 
and 500; 20 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 7 
between 2,000 and 3,000; 4 between 3,000 and 5,000 ; and ono nioro than 
5,000 inhabitants. The position of tho principal villages is shown by the dis¬ 
trict map. 

Jalalpur at an early period was formed from tho old Parganali of Khandaut; 

the remains of the /client of Khandaut is near the pro- 
P1 cal l.i—}- gent town of Jalalpur. In 1841 tho whole of the small 
Parganah of Kharaila was annexed from Parganah Maudlin, and nbo a large 
portion of Rath, so that tho parganah in often to tho present day known as 
Jalalpur Kharaila. 
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Tlio following statement gives the assessments timing the earlier periods of 
British rule :— 


Year? of settlement. 

Name of Settlement Officer. 

Laud-reve¬ 
nue. 

Bnlnnco on 
tho whole 
teim of set¬ 
tlement. 



Its 

Its. 

] 805-0 G A.D. ... ... 

Mv, J. D. Eialrinc ... ... 

2,58,160 

... 

4806-07 to 1B0S-03 ... 

Ditto *•! *«» 

2,60,452 

... 

IBO'J-IO to 181I-1J ... 

Mr. WaucJiopo ... ... 

3 06,179 

... 

JSL2-1.7 to 1814-15 ... ... 

Ditto ... ... 

3,06,730 

... 

3315-16 to 1819-20 ... 

Mr, Waring ... ... 

4,01,135 

7,335 

1820-21 to 1821-25 ••• 

ALr. Vulpy ... ... 

3,90,112 

19,247 

1825-26 to 1629-30 

Ditto ... ... 

3,76,299 

1,00,415 

1830-31 to 1634-35 ... 

Mr. Alnslio ... 

2,92,690 

2,20,433 

1835-36 to 1810-41 ... 

Mr. Pideack ... ... 

2,75,600 

48,116 

1841-12 to 1871-72 ... 

Mr. W. Muir ... ... 

2,49,958 

... 


“We have here,” writes Mr. (now Sir William) Muir in 18-12/ tl the opposite 

Mr. Muir on the ect- extremes of' exaction and subsequent abatement do ve¬ 
hement. loped in the widest extent. No less than twenty-nine 

village*, yielding a land-revenue of Us. 5 3, 525, have gone to ruin and been 
purchased by Government, and fourteen are at present held in direct manage¬ 
ment. On tho other hand, the abatements of the eighth settlement in 1831 
appear to have been granted with more than usual rashness; uuduo limitation of 
the Government demand ?ras, therefore, more glaring here than in Pargunah 
llamirpur of the same district.” The same writer describes tlio different por¬ 
tions of the parganah as follows:—“The broken and barren lands of Jahilpnr 
you may look around and for miles see nothing but tho rugged crests of innu¬ 
merable hillocks, from which all trace of vegetation has been swept iuLo tho 
ravines that intersect them. The spectacle is striking, and its wave-like appear¬ 
ance has been graphically described as ‘ resembling tho sea in a state of great 
commotion.* 

“The rivers Banini and Par v,'aha run through the parganah and sever three 
distinct ranges ol* mur } which it is therefore nalm al to conclude originally exten¬ 
ded uninterruptedly across. The eastern range is by far the most fertile, and 
adjoins to the mar village's of MauJha and Suinerpur. The central and west¬ 
ern tracts, as they approach moio closely to the ravines, aro less rich. The 
whole constitutes* tlio first class, which is slightly inferior to that of Hanurpur, 
The second and third classes follow the course of the rivers. In some of 


1 Set, Iieji., II., 611 , For ciplauulum of soil turns hoc lUmui'int Unirict. 
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ilio second-class villages sugar-cane was, in tlic palmy days of flic pavganalt, 
cultivated on the pernio, lands, which arc admirably adapted to its growth ; kul 
the prostration of their resources lias compelled the zamindurs to discontinue 
its production, and it lias now almost entirely disappeared. Doth of these classes 
are very poor, and hoar a strong resemblance to those of K&ipi. The /irst- 
class villages transferred from Oath are composed of tlie most fortile ma>-, 
surpassing that of every other parganah but Kiuich, Sugar-cane is grown 
to a considerable extent both in them and in the second class: the latter mar, 
therefore, he looked upon as somewhat superior to the second class of Jakil- 
pur proper. Tbo water is very dose to the surface, and irrigation in the pama 
lands is practicable, and is sometimes attempted from bichcha (earthen) wells ; 
hut the scantling of land which is really irrigated rarely exceeds the size and 
character of a gardon. The third class resembles that of Jahilpur. Towards 
Kharnila a sew feature in tlic scenery appears iu the occasional hills which, 
composed of huge masses of rock piled one upon another in stra?ige con¬ 
fusion, riso bko icebergs from die plain. The nutr land extends with nn- 
dimiiushcd fertility up to their very ba^c, but the streams which aviso from them, 
have in som 0 places supplanted the richer soils; with this exception, tlio small 
Parganah of Kharaila is equal to the first class of Bath.’ 5 

The rate per aero of tbo old assessment was He. 1-15-20 on cultivation and 

Settlement gutter,. ® C ' 1 - D " 3 011 t, '° cultl ™ bI ° Mowing table 

shows the result of the assessment of 18-12, which is 
now only about to bo revised:— 
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The total area of the parganah capable of cultivation, as divided into cultur- 
ablo and cultivated, is distributed among the following soils 
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3n 1872 tlie land-revenue stood at Ra. 1,98,276, or with cesses Es. 2,09,923, 

■ while the amount paid by cultivators as rents and cesses was estimated at 
Bs, 3,50,290. Tlie rate of incidence of tlie Government revenue during the 
same year was on the total area eleven annas ten pie, on the area assessed to 
revenue eleven annas eleven pic, and Be. 1-7-2 on the cultivated area per acre. 

The total population in 1S72 numbered 83,356 souls, of whom 43,886 were 
^ males and 39,470 were females, giving 198 inhabitants 

to the squaio mile (104 males and 94 females), Tho 
estimate in 1842 gave 111*8 of both sexes to tho square milo. Tho Hindus 
are divided into Brahmans, numbering 9,924 (4,445 females); Kajpiits, 7,041 
(2,902 females); Daniyas, 3,045 (1,392 females); and other castes, 59,255 (28,709 
females), giving a total Hindu population of 79,265 souls, of whom 37,508 
arc females. Tho Mnsahnhns numbered 4,087, of whom 1,960 wero females. 
Amongst tho total population, 12 wero returned as insane; 11 ns idiots; 21 as 
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deaf and dumb] 311 as blind, and 55 as lepers. The educational statistics fchow 
that 1,811 males can read and write, of whom 117 aio Musalmans, 

The principal Bralnnan subdivisions are tho Katiaujiyas and Gains. The Raj¬ 
puts are for the most part Bab, then come Gaulams and Raglmbau&is; while tho 
Baniyas comprise Utnrs, Ghois, Agarwidas, and Damars, Amongst the other 
castes are Alins, Davodgfus, Garariyas, Kahurs, Lohars, Sonars, Kayaths, 
Tel is, ICoris, Tamolis, Gosdins, Nab, Bliarblniujas, Kumlmrs, Kbaguis, Chain sirs, 
Dhobis, KdcliMs, Ilasors, Bliats, Dar/D, Mails, Kalals, Joshis, Bairtigis, and 
Kadberas. The occupation statements show 273 male adults employed in tho 
learned professions] 3,010 in domestic service] 473 in commerce; 1,181 in tilling 
the land and tending cattle; 4,998 in petty trades and the mechanical arts; and 
5,062 as labourers. Of tlie total population, 1,805 are shown as landowners, 
36,579 as agriculturists, and 44,972 as having occupations other than agriculture. 

Tho percentage of the principal crops grown in the parganah during 1842 
c was in Jaldlpur proper, khavlf crops, jodr, 21*2 ; Idjru, 

21’5 , cotton, 18 ; sugar-cane, 0'06 ] miaff, i£c,, 4’23 : 
To.bl crops, wheat, G‘7 ; grnm, 22‘7 ; dl, 1'7, and alsi, arhar, and kusihn, 3‘8. In 
the portion of Jaldlpur transferred from Bath tho proportions were, kharif crops, 
jodi 20; b&jrd, 14 - 9 ; cotton, 13'4 ; sugar-cane, IT ; nvting, &c,, 3'G : raid crops, 
wheat, 17; gram, 26 "2 ; dl, 1'7, and a]si, &c,, 2, In the Kliaraila portion of tho 
parganah tho percentage of kharif crops was jodr, 21*5 ] bdjrd, 3'7; cotton, 
12*5 j sugar-cane, OT; ming , Sic., 5'2 : rabi crops, wheat, 35 -5 ; gram, 15'5 ; 
dl, 2 ; and alsi, &c., 3‘9. In 1842 there were 15*5 ploughs and 32 bullocks to 
tho square mile. Tho aboro statistics, though old, are the latest that can bo 
relied upon, and sufficiently show the relativo importance of the various crops 
in this parganah. 

JALA UN, a parganah and tnlisil in the Jahuia District, had, according 
to tho census of 1872, an area of 323 square miles, of which 242 were cultivated. 
Of the area assessed to Government revenue (308 square miles), 46 square 
miles were returned as uneulturablo, 35 square miles as cnlfcurable, and 227 as 
cultivated. There were 219 villages, of which 95 had a population under 200 ; 
69 had between 200 and 500; 34 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 18 had between 
1,000 and 2,000 ; and 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000. Jalaun itself bad 8,824 
inhabitants. The land-revenue from all sources during tho same year amounted 
to Bs. 2,16,206, or with cesses Rs. 2,38,865, which fell on tho total area at 
Re. 1-0-9, on tho area assessed to Government revenue at Re. 1-1-7, and on tho 
cultivated area at Re. 1-6-4 per acre. 

Tho populationin 1872 numbered 91,438 souls, giving 283 to tho square mile. 
There woro 8G,l53 Hindus, with 39,467 females,and 5,284 Musalmuns, with2,468 
fomales. The principal Hindu divisions are Brahmans, numbering 15,570, with 
6,997 females j Rajputs, 8,916, having 3,731 females; Baniyas, 3,G1S, giving 1,637 
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females ; and all oilier castes numbered 58,040 souls, of whom 27,102 were 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions were EAnaujiyas, Sanudhs, Jajho- 
tiyas, Mahanistlirns, Marwarh, and Sarwariyas. Tho Rajputs for the most part 
belonged to tho Parihhr, Ivachhwahn, Gain*, Sengar, Chauhun, Bhadauviya, 
Rathor, Ivasyn, Tonwiir, Galiarwar, Bieliar, Chan del, Bais, PanwAr, BanAphar, 
Gahlot, and Sarauliya clans. The Banpya.s comprise Agarwfils, Parwars, Ghois, 
Umis, and Jamiyas. The other castes contain Bhats, BairAgis, Lodlias, Ahlrs, 
Garariyas, LoliArs, Kuchins, Ivurmfs, Ivahurs, Xais, Ivmnlnirs, Tolls, Barluus, 
Ivhagtirs, KaLils, Ivon's, Channirs, Khaliks, Chliipis, Darzis, Lakhcras, Jogis, 
Karaths, Sonars, John's, Fatwas, Tamolis, Klnikrobs, Gliosis, BeldArs, Gujars, 
GoFiiins, Basors, and Dhanaks ; a few Marhattas, Mull Aha, Maliajans, Dhunas, 
B4vi«, Bliats, Bokras, ancl Bharbliuujas are abo found. The occupation state¬ 
ments show that in 1872, 1,525 male adults wero engaged in tho learned pro¬ 
fessions; 4,187 in domestic sovvieo ; 1,248 in commerce ; 15,957 in tilling tho 
land and tending cattle; 5,193 in petty trades and mechanical arts ; and 4,964 as 
labourers. Of tho total population, 6,572 wore shown as landholders, 36,692 
as agriculturists, and 48,174 as employed iu avocations other than agriculture. 
All other statistics arc given under the district notice. 

JALAUN, a town in the parganah and district of tho same name in the 
3bans i Division, is situated in tho centre of tho district, 14 miles from Ural, 
in latitude 2G°-8'-32 // ’ and longitude 79°-22'-42/ / In 1865 the population 
numbered 14,242, inhabiting 3,345 houses. In 1872 tho total population num¬ 
bered 10,197 souls, of whom 4,888 were females. Thero wero 8,824 Hindus 
(4,217 females) and 1,373 Musahmins (671 females). There wero 2,294 onclo'. 
surcs, of which 303 wove occupied by Musalmuus. Of 157 houses built with 
skilled labour, 150 wore inhabited hy Hindus and 7 by Mnsaim&ns. Of th<? 
common mud-houses, numbering 2,413, only 328 wove occupied by Musalmnns, 
Of the total population, 83 wero shown as landholders, 1,150 as agriculturists, 
and 8,964 as engaged in employments other than agriculture. Tho occupation 
statements show the following trades as pursued by more than one hundred, 
male adults each:—Beggars, 209 ; cultivators, 475; labourers, 503 ; oil-makers, 
108; servants, 795 ; shopkeepers, 123 ; shoemakers, 100 ; and weavers, 108, 
All trades usually found in an Indian town are represented hero. 

The Cliaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872 yielded a reve¬ 
nue of Us. 1,989, from which Its. 1,170 were expended in paying 27 wntchmen. 
Tho total expenditure was Bs. 1,895, and tho incidence of taxation three auuas 
ono pio per head of the population. The area of tho town site is 395 acres, 
giving 26 souls to the acre. 

Jalaun is a town of considerable size, and contains a fair proportion of 


Gcnertil appearance. 


houses built by skilled labour, and to the south tho 
remains of a fort, demolished in 1860, ilio former 
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residence of tlic Marliatta Subahdars. Nearly all tlic respectable inhabitants are 
Marliatta Brahmans, known as Dak him Pandits, whose ancestors hold employ¬ 
ment under tlie Peshwa’s Deputy, They are now pensioners, and in tlio enjoy¬ 
ment of revenue-free grants, while some have emigrated to Gwaliar. It was 
proposed in 185S to remove the head-quarters of the district here from Ural, 
but, owing to its low position, Jalaun in the rains is surrounded by a swamp, 
and becomes the very hot-bed of cholera and fever, so tlio project was 
abandoned. The Tahdldiir in ehargo of the pargauah lives hero; lie is usually 
a Sub-Magistrate of tlio second class, and lias civil jurisdiction, in claims not 
exceeding Its. 300, under Act XVIII. of 1SI>7. The tah<dU schoul is on a well- 
raised site near the Deed bazar, and there are twenty-two village schools 
besides in the parganah. There is also a talibili guard of tlio regular police. 
A good and partly hrick-m eta lied road runs from Jalaun to Ural, and fair- 
woather roads to K&lpi and to Gwaliar, through Bangra aud Gopalpur, on 
the Palnij river. A fine road has been made to the Shergarh ferry on tlie 
Jamna, which is only Id miles from the railway station of Phnphiiud in 
Etuwah. 

Tho Urai road is made with broken bricks for a good part of the distance 
between tho two towns, hut tho bridgo about midway, over an important mid, 
is useless from its extensive earthworks having been swejit away during the 
rains, and tho traffic lias to go down into tlio bed of tho ndld. The roadway 
leading to the town is unmade and little raised; ^ passes to the Tahsflduri, and 
winds round tho fort ruin on two sides to roach the Deoti bazar, the principal 
business-phico of Jalaun. The town has no manufactures af all, and almost 
no trado. The people, as a rule, look miserably poor. The sand is a poor, 
broken, ill-kept place, and very few travellers corno to it. The brick-built or 
briok-faccd houses in the town arc few' in number, aud mud-built houses greatly 
predominate. Many parts of the town present the appearance of an ordinary 
villago, both as regards tho houses and the ways between them, as so very many 
agriculturists live in tlio town. 

The branch dispensary, supported by subscriptions at a cost of Rs. 33 a 
month, is a neat little building in the neighbourhood of 
tlio fort ditch, hub well removed from it. Tho town 
oonlaius many good wells, the water in which, about 18 feet from the surface, is 
good as a rule. Around the town, at some distance outside, there is a raised 
unmade roadway called the chafer, which is said to arrest the surface-drainago 
in places and so increaso tho moistnro in the town. Tho great want at Jalaun, 
from a sanitary point of view, is drainage, aud every other form of improve¬ 
ment should give way to that; for, so long aa tho town remains liable to a 
condition of flooding, as it does now, it is not a fit place of residence for many 
people (0.1 3 .) 
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JAMALBUR, a village in Parganali and Talisil Panda of tbe Eancla Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 0 miles from Banda. The population in 1865 was 2,425, and 
in 1871 was 2,414, consisting chiefly of Bais Thiiknrs. There is a halkdlibandi 
school here. Tho area of the village is 2,872 acres. 

J A SPUR A, a village in Pargauali and Talisil RaikWi of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 17 miles from Banda and 4 miles from Pailani. Tho popu¬ 
lation m 18ft5 was 1,725, and in 1871 was 2,.819, consisting for the most part 
of Bikhib Rajputs, The village is said to have derived its name from tho 
founder, a Tluikur named Jasu Singh. There is a fort, named Abhaipuv, near 
this Ullage, connected with the exploits of a robber chieftain, Humtijun, who took 
advantage of the weak hold of the descendants of Amangxob over the distant 
provinces of Bimdelkhaml to gather together a following of adventurers, ac¬ 
companied by whom ho plundered under tho title of Raja. Tho legend concern¬ 
ing him is that in his infancy a holy falir prophesied that ho would become a 
Raja, mid that on reaching tho age of manhood Humayuu fulfilled the prophecy. 
This Ilnjn diverted tho waters of tho Ken into an artificial channel, tho main 
stream flowing still in tho old bed. Tlio cutting made by him has been of 
the greatest benefit to the villages through which it passes as a means of 
irrigation. The canal commences from a small villago called Bhafclca, and 
joins tlio Ken below Sindlian KaUin, after passing through the villages of 
Jaspurn, Jhanjbiri, Darn, Mau, llaujha, and Paraliri. Humdyun was ulti¬ 
mately defeated and slain in battle with the imperial troops near tho Tons 
river, 90 miles from Pail Am. Tho village is divided into four tho fa, with a 
total area of 6,728 acres. 

JASU, or Jnsa, a petty State in Bmulcikhand, lies about 26 miles south¬ 
east of Panua, with an area in 1863 of 180 square miles, a population of 24,000 
souls, and a revenue of about Rs. 30,000 per annum. 1 It is bounded on tho 
north and west by Ajcgarh ; on the east by Nagaudli; find on tho south by Mailmr. 
On the death of Chliatarphl, Parganalis ICotra and Jasu fell to tlio share of 
JagatrAj, and were held by Bliarati Cliand, the fourth son of Chhatarsdl, in 
subordination to Ilia brother. On the death of Palmr Siugh, tho successor of 
iTagatnvj, they were divided between Khamdn Singli of Charkhdri and Oilman 
Singh of Banda. On the death of Bliarati Gbaud, liis sons, Durjau Singh and 
Had Singh, succeeded to soparato shares aud maintained an independent position. 
Durjau Singh died without heirs, and left liis share to Cliaifc Singh, son of Hari 
Siugh, who was succeeded by his infant son, Murat Singh, in tho wholo of tho 
Jfisil territory. Jasu fell to Ali Bahadur, the Marhafcta leader, by whom Cfopul 
b 1 ^ ant of Quit Smgh, was established in possession on eoiuli- 

tion of allegiance. Gopal Singh took M arat Singh under his protection. In 

lAiti'h* 1 1 cat., III., 23G, 320. Dr. fcUratton, iu 1873, gives tlio Area aa 7 Jt sauuro niilcB. nuJ 
the ruvemne nt fla, 7,ooo. 
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1807 Kotra was assignat to Raja Bakht Dali of Ajegarb on his scelving tho 
protection of tho British, and confirmed to him by a j amd granted after the 
reduetion of Ajegarli, and hearing date September, 1812 1 Murat Singh, how¬ 
ever, refused to acknowledge tlio supremacy of Bakht Singh, and continuous 
quarrels arose. In 1813 the British Government decided in favour of Bakht 
Bali, and directed the Agent in Cnwlelkliand to endeavour to peisnado Murat 
Singh to acknowledge tlio Raja’s supremacy ancl pay his revenue of Rs. 2,500 
a year through the British Government, if not direct to the Raja, {l But 
Murat Singh would listen to iw terms which involved a recognition of his 
subordination to Bakht Singh in any form. Tho inability of the Raja to eocice 
Murat Singh led to further incpiiries into the claims of tlio latter. It was 
clearly proved that although the Jasu jdyh< had never been actually separated 
from the territories originally rilled over l*y Jagatiaj, yet tlio authority of 
the Ajegarli or Banda branch of the family orar Jasu had never been more 
than nominal ; that several influential Chiefs of Bundclkhand were in favour of 
tho claims of Murat Singh being recognized ; and that had tlio existence and 
claims of Murat Singh been known in 1807, his descent and rights would un¬ 
doubtedly have insured to liim the separate recognition of liis patrimonial 
possessions, according to the policy of the British Government in con/lrming 
possession as it stood at tho time of Ali Bahadur’s death. 

££ A separate sanad was thereforo conferred on Murat Singh in 181G confirming 
him in the possession of Jasu, independently of any subjection to Ajegarli. At 
tho samo time it was considered unjust, uuder anew and marc acemato view of 
the case, to insist on Bakht Singh ceding without compensation what had been 
solemnly acknowledged by the British Government in 1813 to be his light. A 
remission of tho quit-rent of Its, 2,500 which the Raja of Ajegarli claimed from 
Jasu was, tliereforo, granted to Raja Bakht iSingh from the amount of his annual 
tribute j anil in consideration of tho injury done to Murat Singh by his long 
exclusion from his rights, Government resolved to bear the loss and not to exact 
the quit-rent from JaBu. Murat Singhhad two legitimate sons, the eldest of whom 
died childless, and tho second, Isrl Singh, succeeded to tho jagir. Isii Singh 
was long at variance with two of his relatives, Itaghwnnth Singh, cousin, and 
Satai’jlt Singh, nephew, of Muiat Singh. In consequenco of their rebellion ho 
had ousted them from their respective jdglrs of liacliol and Dauraha. Bronx 
1832 the dispnto had been frequently referred to the Agent in Handel kb and 
for settlement, but tbe policy of Government not to interfere in tho internal 
affairs of the State prevented auy thing being done. But as the continuance of 
the quarrel threatened the disturbance of the public peace, Government inter¬ 
fered in 18-15. Ragliumith Singh was restored to the State of Rnehol on con¬ 
dition of paying an annual quit-rent of Rs. 1,000 to the jaylrcldr of Jasu, 


X Aiteh, Treat., Ill, 311; 320-323. 
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and a inoucy allowance of Us. 1,000 a year was given to Satarjil Singly 
wlio was incapable of managing tlio jttyir of Duuraba if it bad been restored 
to him.'’ 

Dri Singh died in 1800, leaving a son, Ilum Singh, a minor, wlio died shortly 
after, and then tlio diiect descendants of Murat Singh became extinct, Iho 
Baja of Ajogarli claimed the State as a lapse to him, but bis claim was consi¬ 
dered to have been extinguished by tlia arrangements of 1810, the effect of 
which was to recognize and ormfhm the antecedent rights of tlio Jnsit family, 
and thereby to entitle tlio collateral relatives of Mm at Singh to succeed m 
direct subordination to the British Government, SatarjU Singh, of the Dauraha 
branch of tlio family, and nephew of Murat Singh, was considered tlio nearest 
heir, and as he himself wished to succeed in preference to his youngest son, 
Itanjit Singh, being adopted as had been proposed by the widows of the late 
Itaja, lio was recognized as the successor to the State, subject to the payment 
of a relief of Its. 2,500. The jagivddr has received the right of adoption. 
Diwan Satarjif, jagirdar of Jasu, died in November, 1809, and was succeeded by 
his son, DhwHi Bltupal Singh. 1 

JHALOIvllAK, a town situated in Parganah ITamirpur of the HaimTpur 
District, about 8 miles from the civil station, on tlio Kalpi road. The popula¬ 
tion in 1872 was 2,817. It has a temple dedicated to Deviji-bhanya Bani, the 
earth of which is considered a specific against rheumatism. It is visited for 
this purpose on Sundays by a few persons during the rains, by more during 
the cold season, and by numbers during tlio hot season. 

JHANSI, a large town now belonging to Gwaliar and giving the namo to 
the District of Jhansi, lie3 on the Agra and S.'fgar road m hititudo 25 Q ~27'-30' i ' 
and longitude 78°-37/ / The town i-> situated amongst tanks and groves, and 
is surrounded by a wall. On a rock overlooking the town and commanding 
the adjoining British Station of Nauabad Jhansi is a fort built of stone. The 
population is estimated at 30,000. The village originally occupying the, site 
of the town was called Balwuntnagar, and the fort was built by Bir Singli Deo, 
Baja of Orcliha, in the reign of Jahangir. In 1714, Nani Sankar, a Marhatta 
leader, chose the town as his head-quarters, made great additions to the fort, and 
founded the present town by compelling the residents of other towns to leavo 
their houses and settle in it, as well ns by encouraging Cfosuins and Marliattas 
to take up their residence there. Under him Jhansi soon became a flourishing 
city. 3 The walls (or shahr pancth) were erected by Shoo Itao Bhao, Subuhcldr, 
from 1790 to 1814 A.D,, and have not been much altered since then. Tho 
people of Orehlia give the origin of the namo in this wise:—They relate that 
one day when the Baja of Jaitpur was on a usit to Blr Singh Deo, Ib.ja of 
Orehlia, and both were sitting on tlio roof of tlio palace at Orclihn, the latter 
i Sol ttec. For Dtp., O. I., LXXXII, xxxix, 2 tf. \y. p. K C c., 1II„ S., M3. 
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pointed out liis new fort in tho distance and asked the Jaitpnr Raja, (t did ho 
seo it ? ” the latLci’ replied “j/uffii si,” meaning ‘‘like a shadow,” i.c,, that he eonlil 
barely see it. TIio fort was from that day called Jhuinsi, the modern Jhansi. 
It was held for a slant time by the Oudh Vazir in 17CJ, who 2 educed it almost 
to ruins. It barely escaped from the hands of Amir Khan through the good 
offices of Bald lino in 1799, ami eventually full into the hands of the British with 
tlio lapsed estate of Gan gad liar ltao ill 1853. The town and fort with all vil¬ 
lages to the west of the* Paln'ij m Jalauu and Parganahs I’achor and K.dalira 
in Jhansi were handed over to the Gwaliar Stale on the 1st of April, 18(51 (seo 
Jhansi Nauarad). 

Hunter, who visited the place in 1792, says:—“It is frequented by the enra- 

„ , vans from tlio Bcec.m which go to Furrakhabad and 

General appearance. . r\ > 

tho others cities uf the Dooah. Ilcnoo an afflux of 

wealth, which is augmented by a considerable trade in the cloths of (Jimmied, 
and by tho manufacture of bows, arrows, and spears, tho principal weapons of 
Bnndola tubes.” Tho wall is furnished with strong arched gateways of stone* 
The westward corner of the city site is » high rock, on which the fort is built 
and strengthened with outworks taking in all tho rock outside. On tlio city 
side tlio rock is precipitous. Tho fort outworks continue the city wall then, 
with irregular outline, but very thoroughly, excepting perhaps at one place, 
where the partially-formed breach through which tho British force entered in 
tho mutiny year is still visible. It seems to bo tacitly understood that its for¬ 
tifications are not to be armed or repaired: certainly only a few rusty camion 
can he seen there, and tho great fort buildings are falling into ruin. But na¬ 
turally tho place is immensely strong. Its fortifications arc most durably 
constructed, and will not he counted useless from decay for many a long year 
to come. Seen from the top of the fort, the city appears as a wide-spread 
collection of houses, with trees clustering every where amidst and around tlio 

,, ... houses, especially in tho outskirts and beyond tlio 

View from the fort. . J 

city wall, where too much water may be sccu. 

Outside, facing tho fort south-westward, the Jhansi Cantonment and Civil Sta¬ 
tion appear as a few white buildings dotting* the plain, and in tlic same neigh¬ 
bourhood, but moro to the west, new Jhansi may bo seen—a village-like placo 
of little importance, inhabited mostly by clerks and subordinate officials of 
tlio British Government. The site of Jhansi city is low, and the spring-level, 
as seen in tlic wells, is not more than six or eight feet from the smfr.ee. 
Immediately outside the walls, oil the east side, thuro is a deep wide-spread 
collection of water called Laclilmii Tit], an extensive lake with ill-defined 
borders; its water overflowing in all directions, apparently a recent circum¬ 
stance, and sapping the foundations of several good temples thonsiihout. Tlio 
wells m the neighbourhood are full to ilio brim. 
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On tho west Mile of the city also, outside tho walls, there is another, hut 
shallower aiul less extensive, collection of water called Aukhoya Till. In tho 
midst of the city there is a large square tank called a dharmsulci. The houses 
of the city are the brick-built, good-looking houses of a Bundelkhand town. 
The principal way leads from a gate on the west side to a gate on the cast side. 
It is wide, but unmade, and includes in its course the principal bazar, where 
there are good double-storied houses and some fair shops on a roadway wider 
than usual, almost a niarket-placo. The lamp-posts on this bazarway are re¬ 
mains of British rule, and are still lighted every dark niglit. In all there are 
3 iino gateways in the city wall, and fairly wide roadways pass in all directions 
to reach them, and on most of these ways in parts there are mean-looking shops. 
These principal ways, more or less tortuous, in tci communicate by narrow lanes. 1 

JIIAXSI, a pargauab and tahsil in the district of the same name, had, 
according to the census of 1872, an area of 379 square miles, of which 186 
square miles were cultivated. Of the area assessed to Government revenue 
1338 square miles), 75 were returned as imcuUurable, 102 as barren, and 1G1 
as cultivated. There were 1CU villages, of which ,71 had less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants ; 47 liad between 200 and 500; 32 had between 500 and 1,000; G had 
between 1,000 and 2,000; one from 2,000 to 3,000, and two above 5,000— 
Banvil Sugar and I*hander. 

This parganah was assessed by Major Davidson in 1864. It originally con- 

_ ,,, tained 182 villages, but by tho treaty with Gwalinr of 

December 12tli, 1860, 12 rovenue-freo and 49 revenue 
villages were ceded to that State. When it came under settlement in 1804 it 
consisted of 121 villages, of which six were revenue-free and one a nlnd (or 
grass preserve). The. south of the parganah, which comprises nil the kudnhandi 
villages, form a chaurusi (or group of 84 villages), and is known by that name. 
Of these only 53 remain now within onr territory. Major Davidson fixed the 
assessment of 1121 villages, paying revenue at 11s. 47,157, which was sub¬ 
sequently reduced to Us. 46,345, giving au incidence on the total area of 
He. 0-1-7 per aero ; on the culturablo area of He. 0-6-9; and on the cultivated 
area of lie. 0-12-11. Tlie total area was then 183,018 acres, consisting of 
1)552 revenue-free ; 42,136 barren; 42,727 culturable waste; 30,296 lately 
abandoned ; 66,307 cultivated, of which 13,690 acres aro irrigated. At tho 
rloio of 1872, the following villages belonging to Parganah Bhdnder, but 
recently included in Jhansi, were ceded to Gwaliar, viz., Bai’cnda Haveli, 
Barmin, Dalilpura, Atlavi Khera, Dalpatpur, Baiton, Baletra, Muatara, Munfi, 
Astaul, Pipruwn Khas, Hamuli, Piaul, Sirsdi, and Dhamuur. In 1872 the land- 
revenue stood at Hi. 80,850, or with cesses Its, 97,156. Tho iucidcnce of tho 
land-revenue was then live annas eight pie on the total area, six annas five pio 
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un the area assessed to Government revenue, ami cloven annas seven pie on the 
cultivated area. 

Tho total population was 72,8(11, of whom 33,132 were females, giving alto¬ 
gether 192 souls to the square mile (10.1 males and 87 
Ioputntion. females). There were 09,490 Hindus, of whom 31,812 

woic females, and 3,204 Musalimms, of whom 1,228 were females. The Hindus 
gave 8,174 Brahmins, with 3,712 females ; 1,898 Rajputs, with Got females; 
2,971 Daniyas, ghing 1,328 female'., and f)f>,117 all other castes, who numbered 
amongst them 20,121 females. The principal Biahniau subdivisions weie tlie 
iSamidlis and Saraswats. Tiie Rajputs belonged for the most part to the 13 unde (a, 
Panwiir, Sengar, Kadiiiwdha, Dhundera, Chaulidn, Parilnir, Bhndauriya, I3ai\ 
liutlior, and Raikw'ar elans. The Daniyas e mipriso Agavwals, Ghois, Uinrs, 
l’arwars, and Barumrs. The other e tstes contain Kayatln, Sonars, IvuehliD, 
T (aliai s, Nats, Barham, Garartyas, Kali firs, Dhobis, Kahils, Kui li liars, Km is, Tel is, 
Oliamais, Hansphors, Khagars, Bhats, Ahirs, Tamolls, Baivagts, Bhurhln'mjas, 
Kiirmib, Lolnirs, Giijms, Darzi's, Gliosis, HIninas, Gosains, Daiigls, Laklieras, 
Chhfjiis, ICliatiks, Bhangis, Jogis, Mails, and Joslds. A few Mas-iihars, Chu- 
napaz, Juts, Sikhs, Goads, and Koil's aro also lbiind in tin's parganali. 

The occupation statements show that in 1872, 219 male adults were engaged 
in the learned profossious ; 7,417 in domestic service; 1,461 in commerce; 
11,039 in tilling the land and tending cattle ; 3,937 in petty trades and media- 
nival arts, and 2,G87 as labomers. Of the total population, 9,993 were shown 
as landholders, 20,745 as agriculturists, and 42,213 as cmplojed in avocations 
other limn agriculture. All other statistics are given under tlie district notice. 

•JUAN81 NATJABAD, or newly-founded Jhansi, the Iuad-quarters of 
the District of Jhansi, in the division oflho same name, is situated in tlie Dual) 
between the Botwa and I'uhiij, in latitmlo 25°-27 / -30, // nnd longitude 7S°-40 / . 
Tlii-s town, or rather village, lies at the extreme western limit of the district on 
a narrow ship of land about four miles in width, bounded on the west by 
Gwaliar and on the oast by Orchlut territory. The lion Hilaries of the ci\il 
station run close up under the city walls, which, with the fort now belonging to 
Gwaliar, overlooks and commands tlie whole station and military canton¬ 
ments. l’rcw ious to tho cession in 1861 of Parganahs Pitckor, Karera, and 
part of Jliansi to Gwaliar, the situation of the station was centrical; hut it 
now is the re verso. IL is distant from Moth Tahsili 32 miles; from Gnrotha 
48 miles; and from Mau 40 miles. Not Liufrcrpicnliy during the rains the 
heavy floods in the Betwa stop all comimuiicalions between Jhansi and tho 
Garotlia and Mau Tulisflis fur days together. At such times the river rushes 
so impetuously over its rocky bed that no boat can live in it. Tho station is 
situated in Die midst of an open wild-looking country,. The soil is ml and 
stony, and its surface is covered with rooks and loose 3toncs. The country is 
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undulating and intersected by ravines and small n&hb, and is in every direction 
dotted with small rocks, lulls and chains of bills, most of which during eight 
months of the year have hardly a aigu of vegetation on them. The country 
round about is almost destitute of trees, and except in the direction of the town 
of Orchha, there is not even any jungle. It would be difficult to find a placo more 
ugly and nioie undesirable as a residence than Jliansi during the liut-season, 
The heat is intense, the thermometer' sometimes standing in the shade up 
to (i P. 31. at 108°. The soil becomes baked and nearly as hard as stone. Tho 
heat ladiatis from the rocks, winch lie everywhcio exposed to the fierce rays of 
the sun; and the hot west wind, gathering heat at it passes over them, blows 
like a blast from a furnace night aud day. But it is surprising with what rapid¬ 
ity, after the first fall of rain, tho country, which looked so utterly scorched up 
aud impioiuising before, becomes covered with bright green grass. Then tho 
undulating and hilly character of the country, tho fresh vculure, tho great 
variety of shade and colour, and the cloud effects on the open country and the 
hills amply compensate for the want of trees and other vegetation, and make 
Jhansi a really pretty place. The Commissioner thinks that without troops tho 
place would he unsafe as a British station so close to tiro foreign city of Jhansi, 
with its 30,000 inhabitant*. 

The population of Jliansi Hauabad in 1865 was only G78, and in 1872 was 
586. It is a station for British and native troops. The Courts of the Com¬ 
missioner of the Division, the Deputy Commissioner of the District, tlio Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner, and the Talisiklar of Pargnnah Jhansi are held here. It is 
the police head-quarters for the district, and contains a dispensary, schools, 
post-office, and other similar insitutions. Dive important lines of road con¬ 
verge at tins point :—(1) the high road from tho north-west, including Agra 
and Gwaliar, from the first of which it is distant 142 miles ; (2) that from 
Cawnpur ; (0) that from Sugar, 130 miles off; (4) tile Nangaon road ; and (5) 
tlio Imlur and Bombay road. The traffic on these roads is enormous and likely 
to increase. Jhansi is 245 miles west of Allahabad by Banda and 740 north¬ 
west of Calcutta. The Naugnon (Nowgong) road runs through a country much 
cut up by ravines as far as the Betwa, which is fordable in the dry season and 
crossed by a ferry in the rains. Hence to Magarpur llio road passes through 
Orchha territory, and on by the Arjjtr and Raclmeya lakes across a small range 
of hills to Ihinlpur aud Man. Here it crosses tlio Suklmai and Suprdr mikta 
and passos the BhasAu at Ghat Kotra. Tho Sugar road is lined on either side 
by a scrub jungle, which becomes denser on passing Bobbin. 

The Municipal Act (VI. ot 1868J is in forco iu Jhansi. The total income from 
all sources m 1871-72 amounted to 111,874, viz., other taxes, Its. 700 ; miscel¬ 
laneous, Its. fill; balance of previous year, Its. 503—showing an incidence of 
seven annas eight pie per head of tho population, The expenditure for the same 
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year wag for establishment, Its. 935; public works, IU. 452; miscellaneous, 
Us. 204—leaving a reserve of Us. 283. The affairs of the municipality are 
managed by a committee consisting of five official members and eight members 
chosen by nomination. 

The Jhansi potable waters were analysed in 1SC7 by Drs. May and ClriffitlH, 
and in -February and March, 1870, by Dr, Wlutwell; the general result h that 
flic water is not injurious to health. The remedy for the dicing up of the wells 
is clearly deepening them by ten or fifteen feet at the least. Some of the wells 
yield water which has a decidedly laxative effect on tho«o newly arrived. In 
fact, with tho important exception of malarial disorders, the station of Jhansi 
is singularly free from disease at all times. Some of the diseases most common 
at other stations arc below the average at Jliansi, and some others are even 
rare. 3V1 alarial fevers are common and were especially severe during October 
and November, 1867, They may be in a measure due to great evaporation 
of tho heavy dew that falls during those months. Jhansi forms an example of 
an excess of malaria co-existing with a soil almost entirely granitic. The meteo¬ 
rological observations made here arc given under the district notice. The table 
given below shows the results of the analysis of Lho potable waters above 
referred to, as made by Dr. Whitwcll. Well No. 4 is situated, in tho open space 
between the artillery barracks, married quarter. 5 ?, and tlio plunge-bath, and is 
used by the artillery for all purposes. Well No. 6 is situated to the east of tho 
Gwaliar road, betweon Nos. 3 and. 9 barracks, used by the European infantry 
for nil purposes. Well No. 8 lies to tho south of the European Infantry Mess, 
and is used by tho officers and their families for all purposes. Well No. 3 is situ¬ 
ated in the centre of the Native Infantry lilies, between barracks 5 and G, and 
well No, 2 lies north of the Native Cavalry lines and tho Cawnpur road. In all 
the analyses the physical properties of the water after passing through filter 
paper was gued with an alkaline re-action. Traces of phosphoric acid were 
found in well No. 3, with a lar<?e amount of nitrous acid and ammonia, so that 
it was found necessary to oloso this well fora time. Traces of ammonia were 
found in wells Nos. 2 and 4, and traces of nitrons acid in well No. 2 ; but in all 
the rest these deleterious ingredients were absent: — 
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JITARAR GHAT, llic pi incipal ferry across the Betwa on tlie Jhansi and 
S/igar road, is situated in Parganah Jhansi of llic Jhansi District, 22 miles from 
the civil station. There is a police outpost here. Tho population in 1872 was 
only 77. 

JIGKI, a sm.aU Slate lying to the south of the Betwa, at its eonnnenco with 
the Dha'An, to the north-weat of the Ilamlrpur District. It is entirely surroun¬ 
ded hy British territory, and in 18G3 its area was estimated at 17 square miles, 
with a population of 2,800 souls and a revenue of Rs. 12,500. 1 The town is 
situated about S3 miles south-west of Ksilpi, on tho right bank of the Dliasuti. 
1‘ivihi Singh, great-grandson of Piulani ftingh, eldest son of Chhatnrsi.il, was in 
possession of fourteen villages at ilio time of tho British occupation, hut owing 
to continued contumacy on his part these were attached. In IS 10 six villages 
were restored to him by siuiad. On his death in 1830 without legitimate issue it 
was pioposed to resume the State, but a posthumous son, Rao Bhupal Singh, 
was horn, and he was eventually recognized hy Government, tho administration 
remaining in tho hands of tho widow. In 1810, in consequenoo of a feud be¬ 
tween the R.'rni Regent and her confidential advisers, arising from tho Rdm 
having allowed an unduo exercise of authority to her brother, a subject of Tohri, 
the British Government interfered and appointed proper managers, who were 
bound to act faithfully to tho interests of tho jhgirdur, and to submit accounts 
of the income and expenditure to the Agent of the British Government in 
Bundolkliand. Tho administration, however, was mado over to Rao Blmpal 
Singh in 1815. 

This chief was of weak mind, and in consonance of his gross mismanage¬ 
ment, which resulted in an affray attended with loss of life between his followers 
and those of tho Rum, the State was taken under the direct management of 
the British Government in 1855. The chief lias been granted the prlvilogo 
of adoption, and a relief not exceeding one-quarter year’s net revenue is taken 
on each succession hy adoption. The revenue in 18G5 was Rs. 14,44(3. Rao 
Bliupal Bingli died in 1870, and Itao Laclilimau Singh lias been adopted us his 
lieir, 2 

KABRAI, a town in Parganah Mahoba and District Hainirpur, lies 43 miles 
fiom the civil station. Tho population in 1872 was 2,G41, and m 1SG5 was 
2,550. There are four wards named after tho Bais founders of tho village, who 
arc said to have como from Dundiakhera in Omlli under Raja Raiohand. 
Thoso expelled by stratagem the original Aliir occupants, and seizing tho lands 
for themselves founded eight villages, still in the possession of their descendants. 
In (lie neighbourhood arc Bagwa, Ganhari, and Moclupura, which iu fact form 
but one village with Ivnbrai, and including which tho population iu 1865 was 
found to amount to 4,032 souls. The military cncamping-ground is iu Bagwa, 
i Aiteli. Treat., HI., 320, 2 gel, Hec., G. I,, Tor. Dep., LX., -ioo. ~ 
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T3ie Jalaun Pandit had liia amih here, one of whom, named Bhaskar Ttao, built a 
three-storied mansion still in existence. There is a police-station, a lialkuhbaixil 
school, a sardi, and a bazar, with a market on Saturdays and Tuesdays. There 
is no trade or manufacture of noto. The Bralnn Tat, a stone called the Chak- 
ariya Dili, a Siddh temple, the Diidhu rock, and the Elia w uni ko Palidr are the 
only objects worthy of notice. 

The Bralnn Tul is an extensive tank now much silted up, but when first made 
^ it must have been a fino lako : its construction is altri- 

buted to the Clianclel Raja Babrahm. The embankment 
is in the form of a segment and is faced in tho usual Chandel style with immense 
stones which form steps down to the water’s edge; on this embankment are the 
ruins of a large Chandel temple, but the building has been so completely demo¬ 
lished that one cannot now discover of what form and shape it was. The em¬ 
bankment is covered with a grove of dhuk trees which are said to have been 
growing there sinoo tho lako was made. In the middle of tho lake was a laithak, 
but that, too, has been completely thrown down, and only tho basement is now 
visible, and that even only in tho dry season, when tbo water is low. There is said 
to bo an inscription here, but not hitherto deciphered. There are also somo 
sati monuments, apparently of no great date, and the credulous see here tho 
dancing of troops of goblins whose music is so loud that it can be heard for 
miles. Tho Chakariya Dai is a carving of a woman with a child in her arms, 
and the tradition is that she was a forsworn Aim-in, who had stolen a latora 
and was changed into stono by tho offended goddess; her denial is said to have 
been in the following words :— ££ ChakaryiaduitcMn lihunoa choral nctJdn, pid mare 
ohijolar/awe moha ,” i. e. } “Ihave not stolen the vessel (khunoa); may Ins son die 
who charges me with it.” Under this stone carving treasure is said to have 
been found about 25 years ago by somo persons dressed as kanjars (or gipsies), 
but really Chandel Thnkurs, who, after having performed mysterious worship, 
dug up tho treasure and went away, leaving a thank-offering on the chabitira of 
Chakariya Dai’s temple, which is close by, and which, too, is a small Chandel 
temple, hidden, however, by recent renovations. The village Bhat, now dead, 
is said to have found there two rupees, wlfieli are described as being very 
large, but the legend on them was undecipherable. Not far from this templo 
is another temple situated on the top of a rock, and votaries have to make 
their exit by a passage under tho rook, whence there is a fino view of tho 
Brahm Tdl. There are numbers of Chandel stones lying about tho village, 
some used for chahUras , &c. Tho Diidhu rock is near the Tal, and on tho 
top of it the ghost of a Tell (or oilman) is said to reside, and here a man once 
took slid tor and wrestled with tho ghost, which lie kept on throwing down all 


night, only that it should riso again and renew the struggle; but in the morn¬ 
ing the unfortunate victor found his body all bruised, as if be had been tho 
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vanquished. A little further on is the Bhawtmi ko Tahar, on which there are 
jsomo small temples dedicated to the goddess Bhawmii, but none of these are 
very old or in any way remarkable. 

KAIUI, a village in Parganah Augtiri and Tabs'll Baberd of tlio Banda 
District, is distant six miles from Banda and 20 miles from Baboru. The 
population in I 860 was 2,340, and iu 1871 was 2,237, consisting for the most 
part of Km mis. There is a halkahhandi school in this village. The Matliyar, 
a tributary of the Garnra, rises here. The latter river falls into tlio Jamna 
near JaUUpnr. The area of this village is 1,171 acres. 

KAITIIA, a town in Parganah Bath of the Hamirpm* District, is distant 
56 miles from the civil elation. In 1872 the population was 1,348, and in 
1SG5 was 1,052. From 1812 to 1828 it was occupied as a cantonment for 
troops. TI 10 English cemetery still exists there, as well as the remains of a 
few buildings. Tlio Ivolari, an affluent of the Barman, passes close l>y, Thera 
is a police outpost and a good encamping-ground. 

KAKAHBAI, a village situated on apeak to the left of the Chaieli Nadi, 
in Parganah Gaiotha of the Jliansi District, is distant 54 miles from Jliansi 
and 3 from Garotha. The population in 1865 was 1,872, and in 1872 was 
1,709. 

There is a second-class police-station and a district post-office here. Rao 
Arjun Singh, a Bundela Thakur, called the Buis of Kakarbai, resides here. 
He holds six villages iu Garotha Parganah, vii, } Ivakavbai, Dhamnor, Dumrai, 
Kaehiv, Kbarka, and Hiranagar, at an uban (or quit-rent) of Lis. 436. Under 
the orders of Government this estate is, during the lifetime of ltao Arjun 
Singh, exempt from settlement operations, so that no prospective revenue lias 
been fixed, nor has any record of rights been drawn up in it at the late settle¬ 
ment of the district. 

KATINJAil, or KtiVmjar , 1 a celebrated lull-fort and town in Parganah 
and Tahsil Badousit of tlio Banda District, is situated 20 miles from BadansiL 
and 33 miles from Banda, near the high road from Banda to Nagaudh. Tlio 
population in 1865 was 4,057, and iu 1871 was 4,019, consisting for the most 
part of Brahmans and Kftchhi's, but visited at mela times by all classes of 
Hindus. The town is locally known by the name Tarahti, which signifies 

1 KnUujar of Tassin ; Kalonjara according to Wilson, “ Lhe name of u rock 111 Bnndtlkhand, 
tlie modern Ealliujer” , also " an assembly or collodion of religions mendicants, KnUinjer is one 
of the places at wliicli such assemblies meet, being enumerated in the Vedas amongst tbo Tnpnsyas- 
1 1t anas, or spots adapted to piacticca of austere devotion.” It 13 the Kalin jur of Bngga’ Indev: 
Kaluiger of the Ain-i-Akban, Calanjara and also Cnlinjei of Franklin* Cnllinger of Hamilton } 
Calinjcr of Elphinstonc ; Callinjcr of Rennell, Knlleenjur of Thornton Knlnnjara, with the mean¬ 
ing "he t rho nets time 1 (self decuy” is a title of Siva, Tieffenthaler calls it Calindjar and Cnlin?ar f 
and gives two views of the foriress as it appealed in the middle of the Inst century. (Beruoiulli 
I., 244 ), It was then subject to the Baja of Dangaya or Banna, 
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beneath (tare or tale), and refers probably to its situation at the foot of the 
hill; but beyond the immediate neighbourhood, Kaliiijar is applied indiscrimi¬ 
nately to the hill and also to the town at its foot. Adjoining Tarahti is a vil¬ 
lage, Katra, which is also generally included under the same name Kaliiijar, 
although constituting a distinct 'ullage site. Tarahti contains four niuliallas, 
known as Sadr Bazar, Khurd Bazar, Gopal Sugar, and Minii. Aeb XX. of 
1856 is in force in this town, the collections under it being about Rs, 25 a 
month. A branch dispensary, under a Native Hospital Assistant, is established 
in the town. There 5a also a talisili school here, but it is only in the present year 
that a school-house has been commenced, A market ia held in the Sadr and 
Khurd Bazars weekly on Thursdays. There are a few wealthy mahdjans in the 
town, and the inhabitants generally are in comfortable circumstances, but their 
houses and surroundings are mean. A large proportion of the permanent 
population is mado up of inferior onstes of Hindus and Musahnans, ami the 
town is a centre of commerce and putty trade for the neighbouring villages. 
At mehi times B.miyas and dealers in every description of goods resort to 
Kaliiijar from the surrounding districts, and many couio from distant parts 
of India. A travellers’ bungalow has been built for the use of European 
visitors, and ia situated at the entrance of the town, to tho east of the Katra 
village. 

The hill on which the fort is built is situated at the south-eastern extre¬ 
mity of the plains of Bundolldiaiid, where rises tho 

General appearance. *. „ , , , , 

iimdaclial range, the hrat aud luwost terraced elova- 

tion of the Vindhya mountains. It has an elevation of 1,260 foot abovo tlio sea, 
and is isolated from tho adjacent range by a chasm or’ravine about 1,2011 yards 
wide. The sides rise rather steeply from the plain, and in tho upper part have 
a nearly perpeudicnlar face of 150 or 180 feet in height, in most place? inac¬ 
cessible. The lower part of the hill consists of syenite in vast polyhedral masses 
fitting into each other, and on the outer surface forming an accessible slope j but 
the upper part, consisting of sandstone arranged in horizontal strata, presents 
externally so bold a scarp as to be for tho most part impracticable of asccufc. 
Franklin states that he found indications of coal iu the vales about the hilL; but 
the granitoid character of the formations affords grounds for questioning the 
soundness of his conclusion. 

The following geological description of the hill of Kalinjar is taken from 
Jncqnemont’s “ Voyage dans l'hide," (I,, 42trans- 
c 1 = ' 7 lated by Edgeworth u Up to the foot of the escarp¬ 

ment tho mountain ia formed of syenite rocks, which in tlicir varieties and bearing 
resemble the appearances of those at Ajegarh. The syenite consisting of rose- 
coloured felspar, whitish quartz, and black hornblende (in the form of largo 
crystals), is found principally iu large unconnected blocks on every stage of tho 
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hill; also varieties of the same rock with smaller crystals; others where thin 
flakes of mica aro intermixed with the hornblende without entirely suppressing 
,it; rocks of felspar and of actinolite or of felspar and of diallage, doubtful 
with reference to tho nature of their component parts here, as well as at 
Ajegarh j and lastly, thoso green-stones wlueh become decomposed into ooucon- 
tric balk i these are tlie principal kinds. It is equally difficult to say which 
predominates over the other—which fonrs the mass of the mountain intersected 
by the veins of others j but all the passages of one species, or even from one 
simple variety to another, are cut oft'. In tho extent of tho panic mass, one 
hardly perceives from one extremity to another the smallest modification arise, 
ho it in tho proportion of the miueralogical elements or in the size of tho 
crystals. One would say that the whole mountain is formed of a great number 
of immense polybed vie mosses morticed ono to another—some species more, others 
less frequently recurring. Baaanite has not been seen in the place, nor spi cad 
on tbo declivity of tho mountain, but several mutilated idols aro sculptured 
of this rock, and there is good reason to believe that they did not go far to 
seek it. The thickness of the sandstones which cover up this system seems 
tho same as or slightly greater than afc Ajegarh. 

u These sandstones arc identical in their composition, in their appearance, 
and tho peculiarities of their bearing with those of Ajegarh. They form, 
like thorn, immonso compact masses, which divide, only according to lines 
almost straight or horizontal, into so small stratite or clayey beds that they 
are easily missed in the sections of the ground* With these compact shelves 
are intercalated beds with a cleavage parallel or oblique to their lines. These 
differences ' G tho mode of the interior division of each bed aro isolated from 
all the others. Towards the middle part and tho summit the predominating 
variety has a very line-grained quartz. Its colour is of a greenish grey, its 
hardness extreme. Ono may call it granular quartz. Lower, with tho saipo 
structure and the same hardness, it becomes reddish and very sonsibly mica-- 
ceous. It is sprinkled with tolerably largo reddish spots of a deep colour, 
which lose themselves in tho interior of the rock, and seem formed by slight 
accumulations of red clay, and spotted with little round stains, brown or oebveous, 
produced by cavities sometimes lined, more commonly filled, with concretions 
of oxide of iron. Open and exposed fco tho air, these cavities soon empty 
themselves of the substance they contain, and thus give to all tho old surface 
tho appearanco of boing pierced with holes. Tho first variety of a dirty greenish 
yellow, destitute of mica, re-appears above this, and covers again a hank of a 
hardness, of an equal fineness, and of a brown colour, in which are dispersed 
some grains of a shining glassy quartz and round fragments of ochreous clay. 
In this sandstone there extends in lines slightly marked a conglomerate, in 
which are imbedded, in a ferruginous and micaceous or flinty cement, frag-* 
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meats (evidently) of compact clay and white quartz, which seem to become 
blended with the flinty and crystalline cover which envelopes them. A greenish 
clay, in small and curved heaps, lines the largest heterogeneous parts of this 
breccia, and its flinty and crystalline matrix is full of cavities ns in the band- 
stone, filled, or oftoncr lined, with ail oclirey substance. This conglomerate 
resembles much certain vaiietics of the diamond beaiing conglomerate of 
Panna. It forms a sinuous unequal bed, of which the thickness does nut 
apparently vary less than J to li foot in the portion examined. It is imme¬ 
diately covered with small layers of sandstone which arc separated by clay. 
Underneath is only seen the sandstone described in the la^t place with frag¬ 
ments of baked clay and shining grains of glassy quartz, but their actual 
observation is impossible. 

te Li a deep excavation open towards the mean height of the escarpment, and 
which descends within its walls even below its base, can bo observed tlio beds, 
the lower part of which will now be described. It is to be remarked that this 
excavation leads to a subterranean well, of which the depth they say is unknown 
(PulAl Gnnga). The bed of tlio conglomerate then roaches the level of the 
water j the sandstone with grains of shiningglassy quartz is submerged. These 
grains of shining glassy quartz are exactly tlie samo as those found at Ajogarh 
in the porphyry and sandstone which bolder on it. A lialf-decomposed rock 
of doubtful struoturo, formed of green and red matter, reposes hero on the 
syenite, which divides itself obscurely into great pseudo-regular rhomboids. 
The summit of the mountain is covered with the same red gravel, coloured by 
tho presence of oxide of iron which is found at Ajcgarli, in a multitude of 
places 011 the plateau of Hiwd, and which is washed in Panna as a diamond 
mine. Ivtinker is entirely wanting, tho gravel baa been often washed by tho 
people of the garrison, and diamonds have never been found, but they are occa¬ 
sionally found on tho neighbouring hills and tho plains at the foot of Ivalinjar.” 

The town, although now much decayed, contains numerous ruins which 
prove it to liavo been once important. According to 
Firishta, KaKujar was founded by ICcdar Eaja, con¬ 
temporary with Muhammad, the founder of Islam, and consequently about the 
commencement of tho seventh century. Ivalinjar is a name of frequent occur¬ 
rence in Hindu mythology. It is mentioned in the Mahdbhdvata as one far- 
famod oven then, and it is tliero said that whoever bathes there in tho lake of 
the gods acquired the same merit as if he had given away one thousand cows. 1 
It was therefore even then a tlrlha or place of pilgrimage. Kalinjar was the 
name given to the hill in the Kali gug. It bore the names Eatan Hot, Maliad- 


Nomenclnturo. 


gii’i, and Pingaln in tho Sat, Tret a , and Dwdpar yugs } 
respectively, and was also known as Eabiohitr, from rabi, 


l Mahubliarata, III., 85 ; 8193-8200. 
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the sun. TJndonblcdly the town is of immense antiquity, but its early history is 
buried in the mythical times ton Inch the origin of other seats of Hindu worship 
have generally to he referred. Internal evidence shows that, long before tlio 
erection of the fort, the hill was devoted to Hindu worship, for not only are 
the dates of inscriptions at the eaves and on tlio various portions of sculpture 
about earlier than those on the gate of the fort, but in many places tlio rampart 
walls ate in a great measure built with fragments of ornamental pillars, cor¬ 
nices, &e., which at the time of tbo erection of the fort probably were the 
remains of some ancient Hindu tower. They are too common, an! in too 
great quantities, to suppose that they wero accidentally used for repairs. 

The first poison of note in connection with Kalinjar, uco&rding to the local 
tradition, was Chandra Brim or Yamuna, the reputed 
ancestor of the celebrated Cb&ndel family of itajputs, 
who, as noted in the article Mahoba, removed their seat of government hero 
after their defeat in battle by Pvithmlj, the Ohanh&n ruler of Delhi. Tlio 
legendary history of the Chandels relate that the founder of the race, Clmndra ' 
Yamuna, was educated in tlio village of Clidiuli Patti, distant ten miles to 
tlio west of the lull of Kalinjar, on tlio summit of which ho had bccu born. 
As he grew up to manhood, ho collected a following of ad venturers and founded 
tlio kingdom of the Chandels. On his attaining to maturity. Ins mother took 
him to liis birth-place on the summit of the hill and explained to him the mystery 
of his parentage. 

Subsequently lie laid the foundation of the fort of Kalinjar. The local 
legend hove makes Ins successor, Madana Vann inn, a son of Chandra, to have 
carried on tlio work after the latter’s death. This Ida dan a Yarnnna is eighteenth 
in descent according to the Mahoba ICUand, and was succeeded by Kivafc Brahma 
(Kirtti Yamuna), who was again succeeded by Barb rim or Yraliarnima. 1 The last- 
mentioned Raja is said to have built B/irigarh, a royal residence to the south of 
Mahoba, about twenty miles distance fiom Kalinjar. The successor of Bavhvim 
was his son Pramal or Parm&l the firnt of the race who 
did not bear the charmed name of Yarnnna or Brahm. 


Fauna I ► 


Piniuil unwittingly fulfilled in his own person the prophecy which Chandrama, 
(or the moon) had given to Ins ancestress Heniavati, and committing incest, 
drinking wine, and killing a Brahman caused the wrath of the gods to fall on 
1 lira self. Ho, in part, expiated lib offence by erectiug bansdos (or pillars) with 
indecent figures on them, still found at Mahoba, Biirigarh, KhajurAhn, near tlio 
Nilkautli temple in Kalinjar, and elsewhere, and by feeding Brahmans. 

As early as 978 A.D., tlio king of Kalinjar is mentioned as an ally of Jai- 

Mus.iminW.iomo.. P 1 ' 1 - En j a of Lahore > iu bia nnsuceessfnl invasion of 
Ghazni, and again in the disastrous fight of Lamghfin, 

l hara Voroima ie second in descent according to the Mahoba legend. 
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winch .showed the Musalmi'ms tlie way to win their hat ties. The Raja, of 
Kalinjar was also present at the battle of Peshawar fought by Ammdpal, son 
of ilaipul, while endeavouring to prevent the advance of Mahmud of Ghazni in 
his fourth expedition m 1008 A.D. In 10:11 A. IX, Nando, Ifaj.i of Kalinjar, 
attached, defeated, anti put to death the Lhija of Kanauj for liaGng submitted 
to Mahmud and having male an alliance with him. Mahmud advanced to 
support his ally against Kalinjar, but was met at the Jamna by a large force 
under Nan la, who suddenly decamped one night, leaving his tents and baggage, 
w ith a large number of elephants, an easy prey to the Ghnznavis, In the follow¬ 
ing year Mahmud renewed the attack, and advancing to Kalinjar laid regular 
siege to the fort. 1 Handa often?d the king 000 elephants and other presents for 
peace, and succeeded so far in making terms that Mahmud conferred on him 
fifteen forts with many curious presents, 1 ’ This llaja Kan da of Firislita has 
been identified by General Cunningham with the ILija Ganda of the Khujimilm. 
inscriptions, tho son uf Dhuuga or Banga, who committed suicide at the junc¬ 
tion of tho Ganges and Jamna at Allahabad some time before 999 A,D. (see 
Khajurahu). 

In 1202 A.D., iu tlie reign of Shsiliiib-ud-clin or Muhammad Ghori, liis 
viceroy, Kutb-iul-ilin Aibak, took tho fort of Kalinjar. The Ttij-ul-Maasi/'" 
gives the following accoimt of this expedition. According to this chronicle 
Rutb-ud-din was accompanied by Sharos-nd-din Altanislt, and Farm a r was the 
Raja of Kalinjar. The Raja at first fled, hut afterwards gave liim^elf up and 
received the same favours as had been bestowed on lus ancestor by Malnnud 
Subuktigin, He agreed to make payment of tribute and elephants, but died 
before he could execute any of his engagements. His Diwnu or Malitiva, 
by iiamo Aj Deo, was not disposed to yield so easily as his master, and gave his 
enemies much trouble until ho was compelled to capitulate, in consequence of 
.severe drought having dried up nil the reservoirs of water in the forts. Tho 
garrison marched out and tlie Musalmdns took possession of the fort. (< The 
temples were converted into mosques and abodes of goodness, am) the ejacula¬ 
tions of the bead-counters and tho voices of tho summoners to prayer ascended 
to'the highest heaven, and the very name of idolatry was annihilated.” Fifty 
thousand slaves, elephants and cattle innumerable, and countless arms fell as 
spoil to the victors. Kutb-ud-dm marched thence to Maiioba, leaving Hazab- 
bar-ud-din Hasan Arnal ns governor of Kalinjar. Dow notices a second ex¬ 
pedition in 1208 A.D., but as the circumstances are similar, it would appear 
to be the same. According to him Kutb again besieged Kalinjar, but { ‘ Gola, 
tho prince of that country (Kalinjar), resolved to withstand the invader, and 
was defeated ; and Kutb dismounting his cavalry began tho siege of the 
fort. Gola finding himself hard pressed offered Kutb the same presents as his 

l flows on’s Elliot, IL, 461,467, 2 Ibid, II,, 231. 
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ancestors had given to Malmutd. The proposal was accepted j but the vazlr, 
who wanted to hold out without coming to any terms, found menus to make away' 
with the Raja while the presents were getting ready. The flag of hostility was 
again hoisted on the fort and the siege recommenced. The place however 
was in a short time reduced, on account of the dvyiug up of a spring upon the 
hill which supplied the garrison with water. There is a tradition among the 
natives of the place that the springs always dry up when tlio artillery is dis¬ 
charged , hut wo are rather tempted to believe that the drying of the spring 
was chiefly owing to the increase of inhabitants and tho thirst occasioned by- 
hard duty, for, besides tho garrison, Kutb found there fifty thousand males and 
females. Tho plunder of this place in gold, jewels, and precious effects was 
very great.” 

Tho Musalnnins do not seem to have been long in possession of the fort, 
for we find in 1234 A.D. there was a levy en masse 
of tlio foi'ces attached to Bifina, Sultdnkot, Kanauj, 
Malvr, Malifiban, and G waliar, who proceeded under tho command of Malik 
Nusrafc-ud-dm T;\ba»i against Kalinjar. The army marched on fifty days 
from Gwnliar, and great booty fell into its hands, so much so that tho imperial 
fifth amounted to near twenty-two lakhs. When returning it was encountered 
in tlie defiles on the Sindlm river by Jaliir Deo, Rand of Tjdri, identified by 
General Cunningham with Gbdhava Devil, Rdnn of Nalapura or ISJanvar, 1 of 
whom tlio commander said:—“ Ro enemy in Hindustan had ever seen my back, 
but tliis Hindu fellow of Ijari attacked mo as a wolf falls upon a flock of sheep, 
I was obliged to retire before him until I reached a position, where I turned 
upon him and drove him back.” In 1247 A.D. Sultan Husir-ntUiln Mahmud 
brought tho country around Kalinjar under his sway, 2 and in 1251 he again 
collected a large force and inarched towards Mdlwa and Kalinjar. In tins 
campaign Harwar was taken by stoxin and Clidhara Deva was defeated. 
There appears to have been some connection established between tho Hindu 
Itajaa and the invaders for four years after. Katlagli Khan, step-father of the 
emperor, fled to Kalinjar when pressed by the royal forces in Oudb, and making 
the fort the basis of his operations, began to interfere in tho Districts of Karra 
aud Manikpur. He was at length forced to leave these parts by Ulugh 
Khan. 3 

During tho Chandel rule Kalinjar seems to have been held for them by viceroys, 
of whom two inscriptions have come down to us. One is a short prose in¬ 
scription meutiouing tho names of Raja Deva as subordinate to the king of kings-, 
Mad ana V armraa Deva, but still a king and ruler of Kalinjar. 4 This inscription 
is in tho Kalinjar fort, and bears date 1188 Sanvat , or 1131 A.D. The second, 


1 Dowson r a Elliot, II,, 33S. Cumilnghara, Arch. Rep., ![., ais. 

3 Doft-soa's Elliot II-, 351, 356, 3B8. * J. A. S. Ben., XVI, ( 1 ), 322.- 
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from Ajegarh or Ajayagarh, consists of 37 strophes commemorating t]ie virtues 
of tlie family of Nana, the wise minister of the Chandel prince Blioja Yarmma, 
and boars date 1345 Sanvat , or 1283 A.D. 1 The grandfather of Nanfi was 
Malika, who is meutioned by Firishta, awl lienee Dulaki \va Mulaki. 2 

Nothing further respecting Kalinjar is recorded by Dow until 1530 A.D. 
\vl\en the prince Hmwayun was beriegmg tbe fort. Ilia father, the Ihnperor 
E&bar, falling dangerously ill, recalled the prince, who on the death of his 
father ascended the throne and again invested Kalinjar in 1531 A.D.; but 
on receiving intelligence of a rebellion in the eastern provinces he marched from 
Kalinjar, defeated the Afghfin* near Jaunpur, and reinstated Juuaid Bavlas 
in his government. In 1542 A.D. we find, according to Dow, that Hhmriyun 
was then before Kalinjar. This probably accounts for the tradition which exists 
of the fort having formerly been besieged for twelve year's. It appears that 
Hum&yun first went against it in 1530 A.B., and bad not taken it in 1542, 
but we have also seen that in two instances he left Kalinjar; and although ho 
endeavoured at different times to take the fort within the period of twelve years, 
it does not appear, as the legend states, that it was actually besieged for that 
period. 

fu 1554 A.D, Slier Shah 3 marched against Kalinjar. Klrafc Singh, the ruler, 
Sher shah did not come out to meet him. So be ordered the fort 

to be invested, “ and threw up mounds against it, and 
iu a short timo the mounds roso so high that they overtopped the fort.” By 
this is probably meaut that he erected his batteries ou the neighbouring hill 
of Knlinjari, and so improved its natural position as to command the fori. The 
mon who were in the streets and houses were exposed, and the Afghans shot them 
with their arrows and muskets from off the mound. Abbas Kb&n, the chronicler 
of the roign of SheT Shah, gives as the reason for the delay in the siege the un¬ 
willingness of Sher Shah to order an assault, because he had become enamoured 
of a Patlia 1 dancing-girl belonging to Kirat Singh, and 1m feared that if au 
assault were made the Raja would order a jiiuhar to bo made and would bum 
the girl. Being pressed by his people, however, aomo vigour was shown, mines 
were sunk under the rook, the royal batteries were advanced nearer, and Shor 
Shah himself superintended the fire of the guns. Whilst the men were em¬ 
ployed in discharging them, a live shell which had been thrown against the 
fort by the imperialists rebounded back into the battery in whiah the SultAu 
stood and set fire to the othor shells and a quantity of gunpowder which had 
not been properly seoured. Sher Shah was brought out partially burnt and 
died the next day. Before his death he ordered an assault, which took place 
immediately and Kalinjar was again taken. The garrison was put to the sword, 

* J. a7s., Bein Vn.TsaJ 3 Dowson’s Billot, 11,348. *Tbid, iy., 407, 478. * Tl|>* 

aameia still gtyen to those kill-women who axp professional dancing-girls and pros!!lutes. 
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Kirat Singh and seventy attendants were taken prisoners and put to death 
hy Ibltiin Shah on his accession to the throne. 1 There is a place near Kalinjar, 
named LAdgarh, where it is said Slier Shah was buried. From this it would 
appear that the mausoleum at Sasaram is merely the cenotaph of Sher Shall, 
Bow, however, states that he was buried there. If so, it can only bo 
observed that transporting a corpse any distance is an event extremely rare, 
for the tombs of other Asiatic princes arc generally seen at the places of their 
decease. Slier Shah was succeeded by his youngest son, Jalal, then in Rfwji, 
who ascended the throne in the fort of Kalinjar on the 15th of the first Hall, in 
the year of the Hijri 952, or 25th May, 1545, A.D., and assumed the title of 
Islam Shah. 

In 977 Illjf i (1570 A.D.), Majnun Khftn-i-K&kshftl,the jagird&r of M&nikpnr, 
attacked Kalinjar. The fort was then in tlie hands of Kamcliand Baghej, ruler 
of Bliath, who during the Afghan troubles had bought it for a heavy sunj 
from Bijli KMn, the adopted son of Pali dr Khan. When during the siege the 
Baja heard of the fa|l of Chitor and Rantanbliur, he surrendered the fort to 
Mnjnqn Khan, who was then appointed Governor by Akbar. 2 

The Sirica?’ of Kalinjar included a large portion of the tract known as Bun-, 
delkhand, and consisted, according to local authority, 
of the divisions noted below 3 : — 


Sirklir Kalinjar. 


Kxihii 


Parganah Kalinjar 
-- 


mjnr. 


Jaipur. 

Tap pa Banrbaru. 
„ Barhu. 

„ Khiviyn. 

„ Pachcp 
Birgarh 
JS'ai, and 


Rflsnn Badausn. 

'l'Hppa Kakiahtf. 
Angaai. 

Simauni. 

Sihondiy 

l’nilriul. 

Briilba. 

IC bar el a. 


Parganah Gnhorn. 


Mulinraniadubad. 

Aineliwdra. 

Clilubdu, 

Ranipur. 

Baurbuvl. 

T;irhju\ 

Than. 


Kaly&ngnrb. 
Kan has, 

B bit ail. 

Parseta. 

Koni. 

Ilnrsendn. 

Pakhanpur. 


Birsinhpur. 

According to tho Ain-i-Akbari 1 the Sirkur contained eleven mahals, Kalinjftr* 
ba-Haveli counting ns two. It comprised a single Daslur. Tho maimls 
woro Augnsi, Ajegarli, Sihondd, Simauni, Shddipur, RAsan, Kalinjar, Khanileh, 
Mahoba, and Mtiudha. Shfidipur is the old name of Parganah Pailani; the 
large village of SWuHpur still exists on the hanks of the damn a. Rjisan is the 
old name of Parganah Badausa. The Sirkdr yielded a revenuo of 23,S39,474 
dams, Sairglial, (114,580 dams, or Rs. 6,43,310, talcing Altbar*s rupee as worth 
one rupee one anna of that now current; with aji area of 508,273 bUjhas , or 

1 The account given Id the Ain-i-Akbari is pomeuhat different, that Shcr Shah having clcsely 
invested the place and cut off the b applies, reduced the Paja upd his gonisou (;o such distress 
that in despair they destroyed their families and then themselves. It is added that no sooner 
liad Sher Shall posseted himself of the fort, than a magazine exploded Bnd canted his dentil. 
(Thornton) 2 JJloehmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, p, 3G7. ajTiomPrftg Daf, hereditary 

Kanungo of Kalinjar. 4 Beanies 1 Elliot, II,, 110. 
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about 317,G50 acros. The SirXdr furnished 1,210 cavalry, 12 elephant 4 , and 
18,000 infantry. Kallnjnr was for a time the jdylr of Akbav's favonriie, Raja 
Jjirbal, and in 1630 A.D. we find SayyiJ Ahmad, its Governor, opposing the 
onward march of the unfortunate Khan Jahiin. Kalinjar was >ul)?ci[uentl\ r 
_ , taken hr the Bundelas, and on tile death of Ghlmtar-ul 

fell to the share of Ilardeo >Sah of Panna. He was 
succeeded by Soldi a Singh, wdio had three sous—Am an Singli, llindupat, 
and Kait Singh. Hind up at, by the assassination of his brother Am an Singh, 
obtained the rdj; be pat his brother Ivait Singh into confinement, and 
both he and Am an Singh died wilhout issue. Hmdupat had three sons:—• 
Sarmcd Singh by a second marriage ; and Aurud Singh and Dhuukal Singli 
by his principal wife. In his will he nominated Annul Singh to succeed him, 
and appointed Beni Huzuri and Kahn Ji Chanbcs, two brothers, the one as 
Diwdn and the other as Kiladarof Kalinjar and treasurer during the minority 
of hia aon. The latter sided with Sarmed Singh, and after several bloody 
battles had been fought Anriid Singli died, and Dhaukal Singh, still a minor, 
was raised to the f/adi . 1 Through all these vicissitudes of fortune Kahn J1 
remained in possession of Kalinjar and its dependencies, and transmitted them 
to his sou, Ramkishan, who was succeeded by Bhart Ji, and ho dying in 1803 
A.D. was succeeded by his brother Gangadhar. During the Mavhatta troubles 
the fort was invested by Ali Bahadur, the Marhatta leader, but was successfully 
defended by fcho holders for two years, when, Ali Bahadur dying, tho siege was 
^ >t< j raised. At tho time of the British occupation, Daryau 

with his brothers Gangadhar, Grobind Das, Newal Ivi- 
slior, Sfilig Ram, and Ohhatarsal, were in possession of the fort ; Baldeo (tho 
eldest) and Bhart Ji liad deceased. In pursuance of the policy of the British 
towards the old possessors of territory above the Ghu/s y and with a view to tho 
pacification of the country, Darj r au Singh, on behalf of the family, was confirmed 
in the possession of tiro lands he held on condition of allegiance. 2 The villages 
specified were those in the Farganahs of Kalinjar, Jaipur, and Berho, tho villages 
of Diha, and eight diamond mine3. Many of tho villages, however, being in 
tho possession of tho Kilad&r of Ajegarli, they could not be entered in the sanad. 
The mischievous consequences of this leniency wero vainly pointed out at 
the time, and a few years later became apparent. Daryau Singli, confident 
in the strength of bis fortress, and sharing in the universal belief of tho natives 
in its impregnability, persisted in Iris opposition to British authority and in 
his scarcely coveR encouragement of every predatory leader. 

Tho policy of Government in 1812A.D, having assumed a more resolute 
character, it was determined no longer to overlook his 

Capture ot the fort. , a e r t , 

contumacy. A rorco was accordingly assembled at 


1 i'ogson’s BundelaB, 106. * Aitch. Trent., III., 355. 
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Banda, tlie command of which was given to Colonel Marti ndeU, and oh tlia 19 th 
January ICali ajar was in vested. 1 After reconnoitring the defences of the foi'f, 
it was determined to erect b.ittoiies on tho lesser detached hill called Kalinjari’, 
about 780 feet high, opposite to the north-western extremity of the fort, at a 
distance of about 800 yards; and by tlie 2Gth of January, a path having been 
cleaTcdof the jungle, four iron lS-poundors and two mortars were hauled lip by 
main force to the top, and the surface being hard rock, tho earth Requisite to imke 
the batteries was carried up in sacks. Another battery of two 13-pounders was 
formed lower down on tho shoulder of tho hill; and another of two 12-pounders 
nearer the foot, opposite to tho great gateway of the fort. Kegociations having 
failed, the batteries opened on the 28th, on which day also possession was taken 
of the town. Ntf attempt was made to disturb the construction of the batten ies, 
and not a shot was fired from the fort until they opened ; it being a point of 
Indian liomior, it is said, for a fort not to fire until fired upon. When the firing 
of the besiegers commenced, that from the fort was feebly maintained and did 
little execution j and it was expected that as soon as a breach should bo made 
tlie fortress would fall an easy conquest: an anticipation that whs fatally disap¬ 
pointed. 

By the 1st of FcbntnVy tho batteries had effected what was considered to 
be a practicably breach, and at sunrise on tbo 2nd the storming party advanced 
to tho assault. The party consisted of five companies of His Majesty's- 53i d ami 
the flank companies of the native regiments, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mawbey. As they ascended the hill thov were encountered by a brisk fire of 
matchlocks and volleys of heavy stones until they made good their footing to 
within fifty yards of ihe breach, where they halted under’ cover of an old wall. 
Tho top of the breach and tho wtdlon both sides of it were crowded with match- 
lockmeu, regardless of tho firo to which they were exposed from tlie destruc¬ 
tion of tlie parapet. Upon a giveti signal the assailing column rushed forward, 
in spite of the missiles with which they were saluted, and reached the foot of 
the parapet. Have they were arrested by the precipitous and mostly perpen¬ 
dicular rock on which the wall had stood, and which it was necessary to scale 
before they could arrive at the foot of tlie breach. Ladders were applied, 
but the irregularity of the surface rendored it difficult to fix them; and as 
fast as the men ascended they were knocked down by heavy stones hurled 
upon them by tho defenders of the fort, or were shot by their matchlocks. 
Equal resolution was displayed on either side, but tlie disadvantageous posi¬ 
tion of the assailants rendered the conflict so unequal that after an unavailing 
struggle of about thirty-five minutes the storming party was recalled. The 
loss they sustained was severe? it included two officers and eleven men killed, 

1 A detailed accnnnt of the alege, accompanied with original documents nnd despatches, is 
given by Pogson in hia Ilnndetns, pp, 139—14?. 
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uttd ton officers and 120 men wounded ; that suffered by the garrison was not 
lois. 

The attempt, however, was not unavailing, as the kiladar sent out the next 

„„ . . day to make proposals for a surremlor, and gave up the 

The Clmubu treaties. ' m 

place within eight day*, alter wards. The tonus were 
simply that he would receive lauds to an equal extent in tlio plains. Tins had 
been offered to him at the beginning of the siege, but he had then refused to 
surrender. A itch is on writes, ‘‘that when carrying out the provisions of the 
capitulation, the dissensions in the family were found to he so great as to 
necessitate the grant of separate sanads 1 to each member for his individual share, 
and to Go pal Lai, the family vakil, in order that no one of the sharers might 
arrogate to himself a greater share of influence or patronage than another. n 
At the time of this partition, two of the brothers, Gangadhar and Gobind Las, 
were dead, ami were represented by their sons, Pokhar Prasad ami Gy a Prasfid. 
Two of the shares were held by women—one by the mother of Clihatarsdl and 
the other by the widow of Bhart Ji. The share of the former was, at her own 
request and with the consent of the several sharers, joined in the sanad granted 
to Ghhatavedl; that of the latter in tho mnad granted to itfewal Kishor, Shortly 
after this agreement was effected, quarrels broke out between Ncwal Ivishor 
and tho widow of Bharfc Ji, and in 1817 it became necessary to separate their 
shares and to grant them distinct sanads. 2 

It is a rule of succession in this family that when heirs fail to any sharer 
tho sharo is divided among tho surviving branches of the family. In this way 
two shares have been absorbed—tho share of the widow of Bhait Ji, who died in 
1836, and the share of Ari, the mother of Chliatarsal, Of the remaining seven 
shares, Panva, the share of Pokhar Prasad, was confiscated in 1855 on account 
of tho complicity of his son and successor, Bishen Prasad, in murder. There 
remain now six shares, of which five are held by the descendants of Rani ICishan 
Chaube, and one by the family of Gopal Lfil, tho vakil. All these hate received 
tlio right of adoption. 3 

Paldco was left by Daryau Singh to his son Natlin Ram, who was succeeded 
by his son Rata Bam in 1840. Baja Biun died 

The successors, , . 

without issue m October, 1842, and was succeeded by 
his uncle, Sheo Prasud, who died in 1865, when the present jagudar, Chaube 
Mukand Singh, succeeded. This is the senior jaglr, and the head of the family 
resides at Nayagaon Chitrakofc. The area of the jdgir is about 28 square miles, 
and tho revenue about Ba, 20,000. Gya Praedd left his sharo, Tarn on, to 

1 A itch. Treat, III., 370, where a specification of the villages retained and exchanged will ba 
found. Ilegnln (Jon 3111. of IS 12 specially exempts these assignments from the operation of tho 
General Regulations and from the jurisdiction oi the Courts of Civil and Criminal Judicature. 
a Aitch. Treat., III., 379, 8 Ibid, 391, 
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Iiis son Kamlft Prasad, iu 1810, who was succeeded in 1S5G by his son I?dm 
Chanel, ami he by Chaube Chatarbhtij. The area of Taraon is about twelve 
square miles, and the revenuo about Its. 12,000. 

Bhaisailnda, the share of Nownl ICishor, is at present held hy liis brother, 
Tiratli Prasad, who succeeded Aehalju, the son of He Aval Kishor. The area 
of this jdyir is about eight square miles, and the revetmo is about Its. 10,000. 
BAIig Ram wished to divide his share of Pahn'i, during bis life, among his tlirco 
sons, but this subdivision of the jagiv was not sanctioned by Government. 
Siilig Ilam died in 1 843 and was succeeded by his soil Rdmprasad, who in 
1855 was succeeded by bis nephew, Mnksudaii Prasad. On the succession of 
Muksudan Prasad it Avas ruled that ho had no right to alienate the revenues 
of the State beyond his own life. He died in 18(>8 and Avas succeeded by an 
adopted relative and minor, Chaube Rudlia Charan. 1 The area of Pahra is 
about ten square miles, aftd the revenue about Rs. 12,000. 

Ohhafcarsal, j.iglrd&r of Nayagaon, Avas succeeded by bis son JagannAfch, 
who in 1843 was succeeded by liis widow, Nuno Dnlaiya. Under the sanacl 
granting her the right of adoption, None Dnlaiya Avishod to adopt one Bans 
Gopitl, which was objected to by the other members of the family, on the ground 
that Bans Gopal was not directly descended from Ram Kishnn, the founder of 
the family, but from one of Ham Ivishan's ancestors. Without laying down any 
general rule Avhicli might limit the terms of the adoption sanacl, Government 
considered that it was both more in harmony with the ruling principle of Hin¬ 
du law as to adoptive heirs, and with the rights and customs of tLe Chaube 
family, that the j&girdarin should select an keil* from among the direct descend¬ 
ants of Ham Kishan. Further thau this Government would in no aviso circum¬ 
scribe her privilege of adoption. 

Kiimtii Rajola was tbo share granted to G-opAI Lai, vakil Avho was not a 
member of the Chaube family, but belonged to the Kayath caste. He is still 
in. possession of the jdyft, which has an area of one mile and a revenue of 
Rs. 3,000. The total area of the Chaube jdgirs is estimated at 90 square miles, 
the population at 14,000 souls, and the revenuo at Rs. 35,500 a year. A relief 
of one-qnarter of a year’s net revenue is levied on all direct successions, and of 
one-half on all successions by adoption. 2 

During the disturbances of 1857-58, Lieutenant Remington of the 12th 
The mutiny. Bengal Native Infantry, at great risk and almost 

entirely cut oft from tlio world, retained command of 
the fort throughout the rebellion. At the first outbreak the Raja of Pane a held 

1 SeI.Roc., For. Dcp,, G. I., 44. 2 The following references to the Board’s Records 

apply to the Kahn jar Chaubea —19tli June, 1807, No. 7 ; 1 7th September, 1808 , No. 23 ; mh 
June, 1812 , No. IS 23rd June, 1812, No, 38 j 25th September, 1812 ; 2nd September, lai* 
Mo, 16 j 6th April, 1816, No^ 8. ’ 
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tiie fortress for us, but lie was very shortly after wants joined by Lieutenant 
Remington, who remained the only representative of British power in the Barnla 
District for many months, all power of the British Government elsewhere in (lie 
district having been subverted. Fur some time after the le-cstiblinhinenC of 
British authority a detachment of native troops was stationed in the fort, but this 
has been discontinued since 1800, when the fort w* s dismantled, and now a few 
police constables are the solo guardians of this once all but impregnable fortress. 
JCalinjar has tho advantages of interesting archaeological associations, highly 
picturesque scenery, and lemarkably salubrious climate. There are hue enc.unp- 
ing-grouuds and groves, with abundant supply of water near tho town. Tho 
difficulty of access, owing to the bad roads that lead to it, in ty partly account 
for its desertion. 4s a sanatarium, however, it presents advantages scarcely 
equalled by any place in the plains of the North-West Provinces. 

The summit of the rock is in structure a kind of table-land slightly undulated 
and between four and five miles in circuit. Tbrough- 

Antiguities, , a 

out its whole extent it is fortified by a rampart rising 
from the very edge, in continuation of the scarp of the rock; and at places where 
the difficulties of the ascent in its natural state might be overcome , access has 
been guarded against by a facing of masonry. Tho fortifications are massively 
constructed of large blocks of stone laid generally without cement and about 
25 feet thick, but in most places they have been allowed to fall into decay, A few 
Bmall hamlets are scattered over the table-land, and numerous ruins indicate that 
there must have been a town of some importance, water for which v\ as supplied 
from tanks which still exist. Access to tho vast circum valla lion of this hill is 
by a pathway sloping up the faoo of the rock in an oblique manner at the south¬ 
eastern side. 1 It is a rough and narrow track through brushwood ; and in some 
places almost perpendicular up to the first or lowest gateway, 'which leads info 
the fortified part, and is situated at about a fourth of tho whole ascent. The 
gateway is approached by a short flight of stone steps which are continued, 
nxcept where the path is level, for tlie remainder of the ascent. 

The first gateway is lofty and has an appearance of strength, but is probably 
First gateway and in- not so formidable in tills respect as the gateways 
Bcripiion. above it. It is square and plain in construction, and 

was probably rebuilt at the date of the inscription above it, It is defended by a 
loop-holed bastion on each aide, and n loop-holed wall runs up the side of the hill 
at this and tbo other gates, to prevent a passage around them. It is called the 
Alam Darwnxa, from Aurangzeb’s title of Alamgir. The Persian inscription 

l See Lieutenant F. Maisey’s admirable description of Kalinjar and drawings of ils re¬ 
mains in J. A. S., Ben., XVII. (P. I,), 171 , 313 (1848), from which the arclueologicnl account is 
nearly altogether taken, There arc in all seven gateways, which arc supposed to be typical of (be 
seven mansions through which the soul has to pass be lore final absorption In Brnljma. Pogson's 
Bijndelas, US, 
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given below fi^es the data from tlie words sad ihini, which, according to the 
abyid } make 1081 IJijii, or 1G73 A. D, 1 The pathway winds round the liill after 
leaving this gateway, and a very steep flight of steps leads to the second gate¬ 
way, called the Kdfir Ghati, which is probably the strongest of all the gates 
by natural position. The second gateway is called by 
Second gateway. ^ Brahmans the Ganesh DarvvsuJa j on the right of 

the approach fheie is a small coarse figure of Ganesh, about 18 inches high, 
which probably has given it this name. 

There are no inscriptions on this gateway, immediately beyond which is the 

. third or Clmndi Darwaza at the angle of the hill. This 
Third or Chhuii Darwaza. . „ , . ... . , f 

in tact is a double gate, but the whole forms one build¬ 
ing and goes by one name. The gate is defended by a loop-holed wall and bas¬ 
tion, and, like all the gates, bears sockets for tbe hinges and cross-bars, showing 
that there were originally doors to all. There are several inscriptions on the sides 
of this gateway. One of these is on a block of stone which has evidently formed 
part of some decorated building, for it is carved with foliage, &c>, and quite out of 
keeping with the plain stvle of the gateway. Others, bearing date 1199, 1572, 
1580 and 1(100 Sanvat, consist of short ejaculatory petitions to Siva, the tutelary 
deity of the rock. Beyond this gateway is a modern-looking building, seemingly 
a mere shelter for the defenders *. from this point the covered way is nearly 
level as far as the next gateway, before reaching which a mass of rook is observed 
on the right which has apparently falleu from above ; on this there appears 
to he a rough ling and also a Sanskrit inscription of five lines containing the 
names of several pandils. Tho cavalier or barbetto which commauds the ap¬ 
proach to the fourth gate conceals a gateway which opens on a rough flight of 
steps leading by a short cut to the foot of the hill. This gateway, known as the 
Balkhaudi Afahiideo Darwaza, from an imago of that deity situated about half 
way down, has no doors, but the soekets remain as in the second gateway. There 
is here a small building with a pyramidal roof formed of diagonaUayers of stone, 
which give cover to a ling six fee fc high. A bargad tree has grown in a most curious 
manner through this building, and its roots are interlaced in the doorway. On 
each side of tho doorway are small unimportant sculptures of Ganesh, Mahodeo, 
Pdrbati, &o., and some other figures and lings are seen on slabs of rock near. 

The fourth gateway (or Budbbadr gate) is of very solid construction; it has 
Budhbadr Gato 011 ^ 0110 inscription, which corresponds with that of 
Mann on the Ohftndi gate, being a short ejaculatory 


Budhbadr Gato. 
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prayer to Sirn, bonving date 1580 Senvai, The fifth gate is called Tlanumiin 
Damti/n, and round it the wall of the covered way nukes a weep fbvmiii" a 
kind of il place of urun, ‘ in which is-dtnatcl Hanuin.in kund, a small pool of 
wntov enclose/} hy four valla ami reached hy afapa on one' side. The \vj.U nest; 
the hill is formed info two lows of three arches, the lower row almost covered by 
the water. At the extremity of the place of avail-, a .small jiihtmi in the wall 
leads on to a naviow in ocular path running along tin 5 piedpilous side of tho hill 
to some kum?s (or reservoirs), uliicli,however,arc men* hollow- in the lick and 
contain no insei iptions. On the tight of tin* path loading to thorn is the figure 
of a samnn (or water-carrier). The fu.ee of the rod; In twee i TTumumn kund and 


the gateway is corned with t cnlpture, but lh**K* are f.odefiited and obliterated as 
to be almost unintelligible. The subjects appear to bo iiguirs of Sn a, Giuic&h, tho 
bull Nandi, lings and vunshippers.' The gate is iu a 
Xiftli gateway. y 0V y ruinous condition ; it lias a few of tho .shorter 

inscriptions, homing date ] 500 and 1500 Sum at. The steps of die advent make a 
sharp turn at this gate, resuming the same direction beyond it. Passing through 
the gate, on a slab lasting against the rock is a figure of Hunumau represented 
in the act of striking with a chib, with Dim lout on the prostrate body of a demon, 
and holding a flower or fruit. There is a dried-up kund here which originally 
had flic name of ITaiumuui kund. 

The face of the rock between this and the sixth gate, known as Lai Darwaza, 
is lined with sculpture, much obliterated, representing 
Sixili gateway. (jhAiulika, the ling and yoni, and containing a 

few of tho .short inscriptions. About half way between the two gates is a 
small recess called a Siddh-ke-guplin, or “retreat of tho genii,” which lias a small 
door, on the left of which is a representation of Vishnu as Narsinlia, Tho 
Lai Darwiiwi itself is in good preservation and lias its wooden doors standing; 
on the right is a short in oriplion hearing date 1580, and on the left one dited 
1580 Simvat. Ascending to the top of tins gateway a pathway is readied 
-which leads aloug tho face of the lull to tho fxunsG-broie, which contains 
Bhairon kund. This is an artificial tank about 45 yards- long; one side is formed 
by tho loc-k which is excavated imighty for a little distance, five square pillars 
and four or five pilasters of coarse workmanship being left as supports. The 
water appears to bo shallow, and is icached by steps on the side of the tank. 
About twenty feet abovo the water there is a figure of Blmiron about ten feet 
high, cut in the solid rock. To the right of the tank arc several lings, and on tho 
left some male and female dancing figures, and two sannrns (or water-carriers), 
near one of which is an inscription referring to tho existence or the temples, to 
Siva, erected by one Vaiantahara. 1 lying near tlik kund is a stone trough 

or cistern, 2' 5"x4' 2 r/ , cut out of a solid piece. ___ 

■ NjTa. s., Ben,, l c., p. 313, et teq n contains lma$iatiuns of many of tin in scrip Hobs. 
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From the LAI DarwAza a short ascent leads to the seventh or main gat<* } 
which is of comparatively modern appearance. It 
SeTenili t.itewnj. has large doors, and on each side arc several of th<j 

6mailer inscriptions and figures of Malmdeo, lings, yonis, and PArbati. Start¬ 
ing from the left of the main gate, a path leads by steps down to the rampart, 
the icrrepleine of which is lower than the gateway. A little distance beyond this 
there is a fall in the level of the rampart of about twelve feet, and this is the 
site of the cave called i: Sfta-sej” (or Sita’s bed), which is excavated under tin* 
upper, and opens on to the lower portion of the rampart. 
The Brahmans say that after the war in Lanka 
(Ceylon), consequent on the abduction of Kit a by Havana, she came to Kulinjai* 
imd made this abode for herself. The side opposite tlio entrance is occupied by 
her stone couch and pillow, and above the roof is cut into vaulted cupboards or 
shelves to contain her apparel, and tliero are two niches in the side for holding 
lamps. The place is also called ThunsyAn. 11 1 ere aro several inscriptions on 
the stone hods one bearing date 15D7 is a short petition, running: “ Bail// i 
salute Mahcsha and both JS r ai dyanaka and JJomanaha; written by Doijn an¬ 
other to the same effect is addressed to Hlalika Arjuna, with the date 1000 San- 
vnt. The door has plain pilasters, and square holes above and below, seemingly 
for posts to block up the entrance. On the right of the cave, as you face it, 
there is a small recess under a projection of the rock, on which there are s«m<j 
poorly-executed male and female figures. Close to Sita-soj is SI la kund, which 
appears to he a natural reservoir, or at all events very little enlarged. It is a pool 
of elcar water on a small cavity under shelving rocks, and is reached by two 
or three steps from the rmnpail. On the rock over the hind is a sitting figure 
about two feet high, resting on one hand, and near it what appears to bo & 
basket of fish. The Brahmans call this a chaukidtiv. Over the right shoulder 
of this figure is an illegible inscription, and over tlio basket somo more much 
obliterated characters, with the date KUO S.invat (1581 A. D.) Beyond this point 
the rampart for a few yards is broken, and the path ascends the hill a little, in 
order to pass around the gaps, immediately on the other side of which is tlio 
mouth of the curious dcscont to PAtAlganga. 

This is a large cavern full of water, about 40 feet by 20 or 25, situated be- 
„ tween 40 and 50 feet below the top of the hill, and the 

only access to it is by winding steps cut in the solid 
rock leading from the rampart almost perpendicularly down to the water, like n 
well in fact. The cave is l-ongli and ii regular, and piobably in a great mea¬ 
sure natural; but the descent has evidently been carried through the rock, as 
the marks of the chisel are fresh throughout. It seems probable that this 
descent was formed down the course of .somo natural fissure or eleft, which wag 
enlarged or built up as required. The position of the cave containing the water 


Pfitalgango, 
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could not otherwise have been ascertained, as there aro no traces visible from 
the outside below. The entrance to the descent is under a large mass of rock 
which abuts on the rampart, and the steps wind down very abruptly, They are 
very irregular, some being three feet and others not ono foot high. About half 
way dowji there are two gaps on the left, where the wall or rock has given way, 
through which a view is obtainable of the bottom of the hill and the distant 
plain. In the steps and rock overhead here and some distance down thero 
are square holes, evidently for tho insertion of stone or wooden pillars to aid in 
supporting the weight of rock ; oil the right of tho descent, near these aper¬ 
tures, is a date, 1540 iSanvaf, and opposite a small door showing a shallow recess, 
which oneo probably contained an image. This door is guarded by a grotesque 
coarsely-executed, figure represented as standing on two stools and leaning oil 
a staff rounded at bctli ends ; in the right corner 13 tho NandS (bull) of Siva 
leaning over a ling and yoni. There is an inscription, with tho date 1GGO 
Snnval, below. About 30 steps below this point thoro is another aperture hi 
the line of rock left by the excavation, but very small. About ten feet below 
this opening tho face of the hill loses its perpendicular direction and slopes 
down abruptly. There are several inscriptions in the Persian character, and ono 
bears date 936 Hijri, with tho name of Iluumj 1111 , which corresponds with tho 
date of the siege of Kalinjar by Ilumayun, given by Dow. Irom this last 
opening a descent of eleven or twelve steps leads to tho level of the water about 
three feet /rein the roof, which is entirely unsupported, and has water conti¬ 
nually trickling from it and the sides. 

There is a glimmering light from the left which eome3 through crevices be¬ 
tween the horizontal strata of tho rock, which arc not 
l m.-in ..utn, traceable from tlio outside. Proceeding along tho 

rampart beyond Pat&lgnnga, you sec some rough steps on the left leading 
through and outside the wall on to n ledge of rock, on which is situated Fund it 
kund. The rampart here rests on a projecting rock, and tho kund, which is 
under it, is approached by a dark passage between tho virgin rock and a wall 
built up to close in the passage. Thero is no sculpture in this passage ; tho 
only objects in it being a small outline of a sarnubi scratched in [the reek, 
and a similar one of Phagwun. The kund is a shallow circular basin about twclvo 
feet in diameter ; the water is constantly trickling into it from he tween flat 
strata of rock, and running over finds its way down tho hill. Thero are six 
small ling, five inches high, sculptured in the rook close to'it. On tlm rock at 
the end of the space containing the hind are some curious characters represent¬ 
ing the word ilaiioratli, I. (see Gaya liar). 

About forty yards beyond the enhance to Pnndu kvnd is n flight of three or 
fnitr steps leading into a low vault under the rampart, probably formerly used 
ns a magazine for powder, &c. The next feature is a largo breach at the 
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north-east angle, which was formed by our troops under Colonel Martindell. 
In the broken walls may bo seen a number of fragments of pillars, cornices, 
&.c. The breach has been partially repaired, and the rampart wall is here fiity 
feet high There are several pieces of sculpture and architectural decorations 
built up into tlic interior slope of tho rampart hero under some trees. They 
have all the appearance of having formed portions of square pillars or pedes¬ 
tals. Some of tho subjects are indecent, and others represent various deities, 
dancing-girls, d'c. 

Proceeding along this side, you fshoj’tly arrive at a considerable chop in 
tlio level of the rampart, caused by a hollow of tho 
LiiJiihi taluo. The ground to tho right here is high and dotted 

7 r ith kmblings. Tkero arc am imgthom some tombs mi A Vmg /Oi&ltitow (or 

platforms'!, but the gi eater parts are small plain deiookts (or temples), empty, with 
the exception of one which contains two wretchedly-executed sitting naked 
figures of Mahadeo and Purbati. These buildings are scattered about the 
banks of a tank called tho Build hi, Buddha, or Burhiyd-kc-tiililo. This tank is 
about fifty yards by twenty-five, and us excavated in the rock; it has steps all 
round it; bathing in it is said to he very beneficial to soul and body. This tank 
and the fort are said to have been constructed at the same period. 1 According 
to the tradition of the Brahmans {here was originally only a small spring hero, 
the water of which possessed great virtues*. It chanced that a Ihijsi Kirafc 
JBrahm (Kirfcti Yarmmn), surnamed Brim Kliot, a leper, happened to whit 
Ivalbijnr, and hearing of the spring hathed in it and was cured; in gratitude 
for winch lie made the tank and built the fort. The name of Krim Kliot was 
probably only allusive to the disease: a worm, and Ichor, “ the curse of 

a <rod ; ,s or Mint, a scab. Karat Brain a is a real name of one of the latter 
Cliaudel Iliyas, the immediate predecessor of Panual Bvahm, whose name is 
mentioned on tho largo inscription at Kflkantli, dated 120S /Sum at ; so that, 
according to this account, tlio date of the erection of the fort would ho near 
the end of tlio twelfth country of the Sanvut, making it a good deal upwards 
of 700 years old. 

A little beyond tho hollow ground tho rampart has given way, and the 

. fragments foriti a precarious descent to the slope of tho 

SkVUi-tcc-guplin. , 1 1 

hill below, along which is a tangled path, now seldom 

visited, owing to tho trouble of reaching it. This path conducts to a ftiddh-ke- 

gupha, Bhagwsin-sej, and Pani-ke-Amdii. The Siddh-kc-guplift is merely a small 

excavation in the perpendicular rock formed for performing penance in ; in it 

are found the two pieces of stone containing tlic inscription given in J. A. S., 

Ben., XVII (a), page 321, in which mention is made of a Raja and his son 

jatitaiffii. 


1 flee J. A, >% bell,, VI, 666. 
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Bhngi\tin-?ej is a stone couch and pillow similar to th it in Rild-siy, bnfc 
smaller, and cut under a projection of the rock. Beyond 
this is tho excavation called lYwi-ko-Aninn : it is very 
low, and entered by a small door about two feet six inches high; tli<‘ il.it roof 
is supported by three or four pillars slightly decorated. The cave (or rather 
hole) is very small, and so low that you are forced to creep on hands and knees 
to examine it. There h no sculpture at these places. Re-ascending to the ram¬ 
part and continuing tho circuit of the fort, you next reach the taunts. orlhuwikar 
gate, situated at an angle of the hill, which guarded by a faussc-braie. 

There arc three gateways—one in the rampnit, a second at the extiemity 
of the faussc-braie, and the tin id a little lower down ; the two latter are blocked 
up. There are several inscriptions on tho right of tho ramparfcgatou ay. Passing 
round to the left of the gateway and proceeding to flic end of the enclosure, 
you find a clioked-up flight of stops opening on tho terrcplcine of the rampart 
and leading to a gateway or postern, which formerly gave access to several 
places of worship ; but it is now blocked up, and to reach them you must de¬ 
scend the wall of the faussc-braie by moans of trees growing near it. Tne path 
to the Siddh-ke-guplia, Bhagwan-sej, <£c., already mentioned, was formerly 
through this postern. The path at the foot of the wall runs m a scrambling 
up and duwu direction to the right and left. Pursuing tho path leading to¬ 
wards the breach, and passing a small pool of water called Bhairon-ki-Jhirya, 
you shortly roach a partially excavated Lundy under projecting masses of rock 
winch are supported by pillars. 

On each side of tho kund is a stone slab or bench. The only sculpture here 
is a figure in relief of a sarmdn and a small ling at the extremity of the Lund. 
Tho Brahmans cad this both jRahiidco ami Bhairon kund. Sculptured in the 
rock, about twenty feet above this kund, is a large naked figure of Bhairon, to 
reach which yon havo to climb over steep and slippery masses of rock. Tho 
situation of the sculpture is curious j it is sculptured in relief on the penpeudi- 
oular rock, with a anuill ledge about two feet wide immediately below it, which 
is the only standing room near it. This figure is called tho Minduke or Mirko 

,,,, . Bhairon. He has ten amis, two supporting the rock 

Mirko Bhairon. . , . .. , , , ° ... 

and holding up some drapery shetched out like a 
curtain, probably the veil with which, at tho end of the world, he will hide the 
sun, thereby causing universal destruction. His various hands hold respect ively 
a sword, a thunderbolt, a head, shield, trmd (trident), axe, club, and ladu; 
an elephant is sculptured behind him, and he is attended also by his vuhan (or 
vehicle), a dog. lie lias a skull in his head-dress mid a garland of them round 
him. Under the figure is the date 1432, but under a small figure of a wor¬ 
shipper on tho right, which appears part and pared of the subject, is the date 
1194 ftanvat (1137 A,D.) The Bhairon must he eight or nine fed high. On 
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tlio loft arc throe standing figures, with ling and yoni between them. They 
consist of a male between two females; the male figure holds two, and each 
female figure one string of heads. On the light is a seated female figure 
rather larger than life ; one hand is on her bosom, and she supports herself on 
the other ; her eyes are turned towards Blumon. She is seated on a kind of 
churpat (or corn'll), on which is an inscription with Manii's name, dated 15(53 
Sam at. Betwecu ihe years 1550 and UiOU Stwvat llicro seem to have been oxten- 
sivoworks carried on at Kalinjar. Mann Yijnya seems to have been the principal 
architect and sculptor : probably at that date the fort was thoroughly repaired 
as well as enriched with sculpture There aie also a figure of a sarmdn and a 
head of MahaIco. Following the path at the. foot of the fausse-braie, in the 
other direction, you reach, after a great deal of scrambling, three small shelving 
excavations, called fakirs caves; they arc very shallow, and so sloping that sit¬ 
ting ill them even for a few minutes must liavo been a considerable penance. 

The next object of interest after leaving tlio Banna gate is the Mrigdh&i a. 

There are here two contiguous chambers with domed 
and pyramidal roof. rospecti\ cly; they are built across 
tlio Lorreplcine of the rampart, and are terraced over at tup, forming m fact a 
kind of fiiscinaled barbette. In the inner chamber is a small cistern or basin 
full of clear delicious water, which is constantly trie kliug down from a hole 
in the side of the chamber; this water appears to percolate from tho Ivofc Tirth, 
a large tank on the high ground above. 

The Kot Tilth, from {Sanskrit, “lot,” a fort, and <l lfrth ,” a place of pil¬ 
grimage (especially water), is a largo tank nearly 100 
yards long artifically formed in the rocky surface of Ilia 
hi )); dW<? <«’<;.* ficrsnt} flights o£ steps hading (lawn to the water in didetoati 
places. They have apparently been at one time profusely decorated with sculp¬ 
tures, somo of which now remain. Tn tlio wall of tlie tank at the north-east 
corner is a reclining figure of Vishnu Narayana, On tlio pathway at the 
south-east angle of tho tank is a ling with four faces, about two feet eight 
inches high. There are several buildings scattered around this tank, mostly 
modern, and a small dciutla at the south-west corner, whoie there aro soma 
tawdry imago's and several curious forms of tho ling and yoni. This end of the 
tank is formed by a wall, or rather blooked-up bridge, which cuts off a small 
irregularly-excavated portion generally dry : probably this was only dono to 
give symmetry to the tank. The Kol Tirth is also said to ho supplied by a spring* 
and the Brahmans aver that in the south-east corner is a largo deep bdoli (or* 
masonry well), whose mouth is hiddon in the water. Besides this fine tank and 
tlie Burhiya tnlao already mentioned there are several others on the top of the 
hill: the MmUu taluo; the Banina, near the old linos; and tlio Sanioliari, probably 
named from Samel) ar or Bliani, the planet Saturn ; theso three are excavated 


Kol lirili. 
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in the rock, but are neither so large nor so rare fully formed as the two before 
mentioned. Besides these there are two ponds nearly dry, except in the rains: 
one, to the north-cast of the Brail man’a hut, i.- called Taliya or Tileyani, and 
the other, on the parade, is called tlm Bijh tuh'io. .Almost at the foot of the hill 
there is another tank called the Saisal frailga, which seems to collect the water 
which find* its way from above, This is a eonsidei.ihle sized artificial tank, 
with steps all round it, originally profusely decorated with sculpture, much of 
which still remains, and fragments aie. vi-ible in tin* water, and at two of the 
corners arc huge figure* of Naniyann, but haling the ten avatars (or incarna¬ 
tions) : the Kurina avatar and various pursing figures represent!cl above and 
below. These figures are on slabs toil foot six indies long. There arc a num¬ 
ber of lings here. 

On the right of the cistern in the Mrigdlmra is a small basso-relievo of 
seven deer, from which the name is domed; “wirig,” a deer, and “ilham" a 
stream or cm rent. The origin of this name is explained by the Btahinans 
ns follows:—“In the Sat yug> there were seven sage* (snpt rhhi) who o{fended 
their Giini (or religious instructor) and were cursed by him. In consequence 
of his curse they were transformed into hogs, and doomed to wander in Xjjnin- 
ban (or the jungles of Ujjayani) during the term of their lives; after which 
they became deer, and are so to remain during the four yurfs (or ages) and 
to subsist only cm the feed whuh pious worshippers set apart for them when 
performing the ceremony of pintla parnaS' The Brahmans repeat several 
couplets referring to this curious legend, which is a sign of the planetary 
worship shadowed forth in the Hindu mythology : the “ Sap/, rikh nr rhhi, or 
tlio seven stars in “ Charles’s wain” according to Shahcspear. Mr. Coleman’s 
account u’rtfufsj ha s.tys :— “ TAv? rcWa's cvwfu the offspring- of tita #r.riWm- 
dlnkas, who were the sons of Brahma, They are seven in number, and are 
named Kasyapa, Atri, Yasishtha, Visvuiuitra, Gautama, Jamadiigni, and 
Bharadwiija. They arc astronomically the husbands of tlio six Pleiades.” 
llow six and seven can accord may he difficult to understand. Mythologically 
they were seven sagos, who obtained beatitude by their virtue and piety. Tlio 
dates at Mrigdlnirn arc cliiefly of 1(100 Sanvat, 

About 100 yards beyond this a postern leads through a bastion on to a 
terrace or faussc-braic, which extends some distance 
in either direction. There are two diied-up hiuds 
here, reached by stops, hut no sculpture or inscriptions. They ai*e called 
Kuubhii, From hence to the Nilkanth gateway there is nothing to be seen. 
Beyond the Nilkanth gateway the interior slope of the rampart is studded 
with fragments of sculpture and architectural mouldings, and there was form¬ 
erly a Chandol building called “ Pannubke-baith Li” hero, to which most of these 
debris probably pertained. Hardly any traces of the building now remain, 
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as it is Paul its destruction was completed many years ago, to furnish materials 
for a tom!) to Mr. Wanrhnpe, Collector of Bundelkhiind, wlio died at Kalin- 
jar. At this point the rampart becomes suddenly sunk and runs at that lower 
hue] for some distance, after which it is again raised as far ns the main cate. 
In this direction is tlm Madar taltio, whicli is a daik cli-iinal-Iooking artificial 
tank, somethin*; like Ilium on kuud, hut smaller; on the bank tliero is a small 
empty domed building witli si low vault henenth, also empty; there are no 
Mjuiptiuos or insciiptions hem, and tin* place lias a deserted appearance. Near 
the gate are the traces of another building, also al (.diluted to Par mid, hut no 
giiO'S can he made at its nature, as it merely commits now of a confused heap 
of stones more or Ie.->s chiselled and ornamented. 

Tho remaining euriositie-, in the fort are two images of the Vanilla avoid)', 
in which Vishnu is reprosenlcd in the hoar shape. 

Hoar aval dr. , . 

One ot tliem is on the path leading from the main galo 
to Kilkanlh and close to the latter place : it is formed of a fine-grained bluish 
stone and highly finished. On the hack of the animal is the Punch-rankhi or 
I J anchan(bi ling ; the legs arc broken off. The extreme length of the sculp¬ 
ture is five feet, and the thickness across the shoulder one foot eight inches. 
The other hog is under some trees a short distance south-east of the Kot Tirth; 
it is seven feet soten inches long and two feet seven inches across tlio shoulder. 
It is cut out of a block of the soft stone which composes the hill, and conse¬ 
quently is in very bad [reservation. Kalinjar having been originally sacred to 
Ivfdi, and being now devoted to Siva, of course tho effigies of both arc very 
numerous, especially the ling and yuni form of Mabadeo and Parbati. It 
lias already heeu stated that yon pass through two gateways in tlio descent 
tc whuh contains tho tom pie of khPihauhh, The ti (/(».-r gate- 

way (in tho main rampart or enceinte) is said to have been built by I’amuil 
I3ramli ? tho last of tho Chanclel llnjas who flourished in the eat ly part of 
the thirteenth century of the Sanvat. This is probably true, for the style of 
the structure corresponds w r itli that of the buildings called generally Chandel. 
On either side of the gateway there are inscriptions in praise of various deiti&s 
and containing pilgrims’ names. One bears the name of sonio Babii. and date 
15-LO, others avo of 1J-17 and 1571). The lower gateway has no inscriptions ; 
it is said to have been built by Aman Singh, Baja of Pannii. Immediately 
below this gateway them are on the right two sculptures built, the one into 
tho parapet of tlio steps and the other into the wall of the gateway. The 
former is the upper portion of a higlily-finislied male figure called Tulsidas, of 
which tlie arms are missing, 

Tho latter sculpture represents Itavau, the king of Lanka (Ceylon), attended 
Kavnn<l by a number of male and female figures and demons in 

rows on each sido of him ; according tu the Brahmans 


Ravnna. 
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tliese figures represent Iiis wives, relations, families, generals, <fcc. Over theso 
is a row of wlmt appear to bo ling or phallus , some bearing a head, others 
the usual division in fclio ling or phallus, and one a figure combating an animal. 
The length of this sculpture is four foot one inch, from which some idea may 
bo formed of the minuteness of the work, owing to which, and to the perishable 
nature of the material (sandstone), the extremities are much obliterated. Tho 
upper row contains nine four-armed skeleton figures holding clubs or sceptres. 
In tho second row on tho left are five four-armed figures holding clubs or scep¬ 
tres ancl a kind of ball; on the right three four-ai med figures, two hands joined 
as if praying, tho other two rest on intervening pedestals; also three largo 
figures, one holding a child and a sceptre, and another a musical instrument. 
Tho third row contains male and female figures with four arms, and two hands 
bolding a lotus and a sceptre, and tho other two resting on pedestals; also a 
seated figure playing on an instrument. In the bottom row are male figures 
with the lotus, sceptre, and pedestals as above. Ravan appears to have bad 
three heads; the only one remaining is that of a lion. On each side of him ia a 
femalo figure, seemingly surmounted by hooded snakes. In tho small building 
on tlio loft ate several badly-executed figures, viz., llama holding a sceptre; 
Sita with a closed lotus flower j Laksliman with club and bow; and an armed 
mala figure discharging an arrow. 

Mahadco also appears as Nandigan with worshippers; Ilnnuman with his foot 


Other sculptures. 


on tho demon who attempted to impede his approach to 
Lanka; and there is also a small seated figuro, with ono 


standing and presenting an offering to it. The sculptures which are built into tho 
wall at tho foot of the descent consist of figures of Ganosli, Mahadco, Parbali, 


faMrs, and a male figure with a bull's head, called Singha Garik. The remain¬ 
ing sculptures are much mutilated; tlieir arrangement is as follows:—Over tho 
first or highest cave, a figure of Gfauri Sankar, with male and female worship¬ 
pers on each side; over the second cave are small niches, two containing ling 
and youi in reliof, with worshippers; and the remainder empty, though pro¬ 
bably-all at ono time contained sculptures. To the right of tho third and over 
the fourth cave are several figures of Mah&dco, both in the human and ling 
shape, with a number of male ancl femalo worshippers ; anothor skeleton form 
of Kali, tho bull Nandi, and two armed figures, one discharging an arrow (Bit 
Badr), and the other wielding a sword, called Mnliadeo-kc-putr (son); near this 
figuro is an inscription, dated 1188 Sanvai, containing the name of MadaunVam- 
Jna Deva, and his minister, Raja Deva. 1 The soft rock on which it is cut is quite 
exposed to the weather, and the letters are very faint. Below this, and close 
to a figuro of Narsinha, is an inscription dated 1292. The colossal Yard-ha- 
sariip lying on the ground in the corner of th e fansae-braio ia much mutilated, tho 
~ i J. A. S., Ben7XYII., 0), 322, 
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face, all {.lie fore-arms anti one of the legs being broken off. It represents Vi shun 
in tho third (or boar) avatar, in which he descended to recover the earth, which 
lmd been submerged in tho waters of tho universe by a demon. The figure is in 
very high relief, on a slab eleven feet seven inches high and proportionately thick. 

lie id represented in a combatant attitude, the left foot 
^ 18,im1 ' raised on a sort of lotus pedestal or arch, under which 

are seated two femalo figures, surmounted by tho hooded snakes; their lower 
extremities aro in the form of snakes, which arc coiled in a knot beneath them ; 
their hands aie in tho attitude of prayer. The forearms of this figure aro all 
broken off, but traces sufficient are left to show that ho held the usual symbols of 
Vishnu, iiz., a gada (club); pctdani (lotus); dialer (wheel), and sankk (shell). Ho 
holds the chakr against his breast, and the elbow of that arm supports Lakshmi; 
lio has a rich garland of latus flowers, and behind him is a kind of tree or stem 
which separates at top into three rich scrolls, forming a canopy over his head. 
There are two inscriptions on this sculpture, ono at top and tho other below, 
dated 1540 Sanvat; tho former contains tho name of Gauoslm, and tho latter 
Udaicliand; the words preceding which, 11 sutrgar” aro probably a corruption of 
eat dr, a carpenter. A spaco enclosed by pillars is known ns the “ llfismandal.” 

Tho temple is said to have had originally a frontage of seven pillars rising one 
above tho other. The present building is only tho lowost 
The temple. story. The small brackets or corbels on each side are 

said to have once supported arches, the crown being lot into tho cornico. Thero 
are no traces of these arches now, hut it is probable that these corbels supported 
ornamented cross pieces of stone which wero let into the holes in the mid or side 
of the cornice still visible. The existing pillars aro very slender and incapable 
of supporting any very heavy superstructure, so that the seven storoys may 
probably havo been nothing more than the pillars divided by capitals into seven 
parts. These pillars are sixteen in number, and are richly ornamented with 
scroll work of tho most varied and tasteful designs, and aro grouped so as to 
form an octagonal figure, of which tho doorway of tho temple occupies two 
sides. Tho capitals consist of chdturbhdjas (or four-armed figures) holding the 
vlna, dhol , and other musical instruments in their bands. A small passage runs 
around the cave and is lined all along by lings of different sizes, and a raised 
stouo gutter runs through it, to carry off tho water poured on tho image. It is 
roughly excavated, narrow and low, and to explore it is a work of s 01110 merit. 
In this respect it resembles tho similar passage in tho under-ground tomplo in 
tho Allahabad fort. 1 There is a terrace over the facade of tho cave and in 


5 ilnisoy thinks this confined passage leading to the bowels of the earth must be emblema¬ 
tical oC the yoni or productive power of Purbati, also represented by the cugha or pedestal of tho 
lingj and that the entering into Had exit are emblematical of spiritual regeneration, Seo Cole¬ 
man Hin, lEyth., 175. 
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front of the Siirg Rohan, as the reservoir is called. The roof of this reservoir is 
supported by four neatly-cut squaro pillars left in tho solid rock; on one of them 
is a sculpture of Malintleo and Purbati, about two feel high, standing together in 
the usual attitudes, with a canopy of hooded snakes over them. Thoro are several 
traces of inscriptions over tho reservoir, but owing to the action of the water they 
are much obliterated. The dates 1554 and 157D Sanval are visible. The shone 
floor is covered with tho names and dates of the arrival of pilgrims; among 
them many dates of 1400 sanvat and thereabouts, some of 1200, and one of 
1104 Sanvat (1137 A.D,), bearing tho name of Thaknr. 

A large thin parallelogram-shaped black stouc, resting temporarily against 
ono of the pillars opposite tho outrance to the cave, contains a long Sanskrit 
inscription, a copy of a portion of which is given in Colonel Pogson’s History 
of tlio Bundelas (page 156), and of all of itin J. A. S/, Bon., XVII., 313. 1 The 
first twenty-four lines of this inscription nre of no historical interest, consisting of 
an oulogistic address to Siva and Purbati in the usual orotic style of the period. 
The writers are said to liavo been Padiiia, the son of Arnina, and his younger brother, 
Dcoko, favourites of tho valiant king Paramarddi, who is indentified with Parm/d, 
the Chandel; it professes to have been composed in honour of tho husband of 
CririjYi, a title of Siva, of whom Paramarddi Deva seems to have been an ardent 
worshipper. It bears dato 1298 Sanvat, which, if referred to the era of VikramA- 
ditya, corresponds to 1221 A.D. To the left is a portion of another inscription 
also givon in tho Asiatic Society’s Journal. It speaks of Vijayap/ila, whoso son 
was Bhumipdla, who eonquorod Kama and desolated tho country of M/d wa. 
Ilis son, Jaya Yarmma Deva, is said to have abdicated tho throne and pro¬ 
ceeded to wash away Lis sin in tho diviuo river. Next camoMadanaVarmma, 
who defeated tho king of Grarjara. The lemainder of tho inscription is ns yet 
imtelligible. 

The lower portion of tho facade of the cave is occupied by a row of standing 
fignres of daotas surmounted by scroll work j above these i t 
Tue i " a ’ is divided into moulded compartments, and lias four pilas¬ 

ters corresponding to those in tho Basmandal. The space over the doorway is 
divided into four compartments, each haying a circular foliated ornament; all this 
partis studded with holes, which the Brahmans say are for the nails or pegs used 
to fasten down the motal plates with which tho doorways were formerly covered. 
A basement or plinth runs along the whole length of the facade, and is ornamented 
with figures of musicians and dancing-girls. The upper part of tlio facade, on 
tlio right nnd left, is much mutilated, and the two extreme pilasters arc without 
capitals. Tho cave contains a black ling about four feet five inches high, with 
two silver eyes, known as Nilkaulk Mah/uloo; in front of it is a small irough 

1 A portion in facsimile wns printed from a nibbing taken by Lieutenant Sale in J, A. S., 
'Ben., VI, 005. 
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for water, and two stone slabs, on which the offerings arc placed. Near this is 
another coarse imitation of a face called Kivat Mukh, and a poor imago of 
Purbati. The side of the eavo is relieved hy several pilasters, on which are 
figures of fakirs and women. They support a cornice containing figures of 
musicians and worshippers. Tho small cave contains no sculpture, being merely 
a- receptacle for lampb, water-vessels, &c. 

Tho bas-relief of the Kurina avatdr, between the two pillars to tho right, 
is partly broken; it represents the churning of tlio ocean with tbo mountain 
Mandara. On the right is Lidra with his chhnUihuvibh-; the mountain is repre¬ 
sented by a human figure. Some of tho wonderful emanations caused by tins 
churning are thown in the sculpture: Sri, tlio goddess of plenty and seated near 
tho jewel Kaustabh; the white hot so Uchchhaisravaf' 1 Underneath the Kiirma 
avau'i there Is another bas-relief of tho ten avatars of Vishnu in two rows. 
He is represented iu all his iucarnations; several of the figures are represented 
standing and bitting on lotus tin ones, and ahovo tho heads of.the upper row 
is a kind of arched foliage. 2 The side entrance is flanked by pillars, on tho 
lower part of ninth are figures in high relief; ono is a skeleton of Bhairon, 
and tho other Ganesh, who is attended by his vdhan (or vehicle), a rat, and has 
six arras. 

Another of these small pillars lias a figure of Brahma. Tho upper por- 
Brahnin tious arc divided into compartments containing small 

figures mostly in indecent attitudes, showing the 
Tantrika proclivities of the sculptors. Scattered about are several fragments 
and mutilated figures, comprising a seated Brahma with liis vdhan, a goose, 
aud a seated female figure, probably Sarnsvati, with hor vdhan, a hansa (swan); 
or omblomatical of the liver of that name. There is also a group of Ma¬ 
li ddeo and Puvlmtl seated on a throne and attended by several male and female 
figures. Malnideo has his foot on tho bull Nandi, and Parbati hers on the lion, 

iln order to produce the amnia (or water of unmortality), tho fleiTwns~olinn god to'milk, nml 
during Hio cliuining wna produced tho moon; Sit or Lakehmi, tlio goddess of fortune; Sum- 
deii, the goddess of wino; tho horse Ucltchiinierava; the jewel Ktuietnbh; the pdnjdt, or tree of 
plenty; SiiniMn the euw; and the elcpliaufc Alrdvat. Vishnu appropriated Sri and tlio jewel 
tCuuatahU , Malutdco the moon, and Indiathe elcpliaut, cow, and horse According to Coleman, tlio 
Object of the churning was the recovery of Sri, who was reproduced ns Kamblm, the sea horn 
goddess, (lie Venus Aphrodite of the Greeks. To preserve tho earth from destruction Siva 
drank the poison that also arose and retreated here. The poison dyed his neck blue, nCIa, blue- 
hunt lot, throat. Hall's Wilson's ViBhnu i’urann, I, l'-U, 147 (» ) 1 

STIw maehh (oT fi'M was to restore the lust Veda which had been stolen from Brahma 
by Iho demon Ilyagiua, or, according to some, to warn King Saiyavrnta of the approach- 
mg deluge, Thu ham* (or to it 01 so) suppurted the wo. Id duriug the churning of the ocean - 
the uiYdha (m hog) recovered the world, winch had been submerged by tho demon Malinsii ' 
iYm si, dm punished the tyranny and unbelief of Hiran Knsynpa, Vdmm* the dwarf humbled tho 
powet amlpiidcof Mali.,bah; IWasnhn avenged tho wrong of his eaithly parents on the Kskatnya 
race; and liatncluvutni dellvcied Stta from Havana, king of Lauka (Ceylon), 
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lioi* vdhan; mulct 1 tlio throne is a figure attempting to lift it up, which tlio Brah¬ 
mans say is Riivan, who tried Lo carry off Kailas, the heaven of Mahadeo, Others 
say ho is Kiohaka, who attempted the virtue of Draupadi, Lho wife of the Panda- 
vas, and who would have hecn overwhelmed in the ruins of the temple in which 
he attempted her chastity, did ho not exercise his strength to prevent its falling 
on thorn. Kal Bhairon has the moon in his head-dress of snakes, and on Ins fore¬ 
head a gom which is often substituted for his third eye ; he has the usual weapons 
and symbols in his hand. SiVu lias threo eyes, hence his name tn-iochana. In 
front of this immense figure a flight of steps leads to a postern under the ram¬ 
part, opening into a lower enclosure; in this enc-Iosuic is a Siddh-kc-gupha, empty, 
with the exception of a small seat, to which access is obtained by stops. There 
aro several short inscriptions liorc in praise of Nilkanth and other deities; tlio 
dates are 1593,1544, and 1500 Sanvat. 

Tho relics of Buudela origin consist of two dlarmidhs , attributed to Hin- 

„ , . clnpat, Raja of Panmi, one of which is situated, half wnv 

Buudelti rcmniiiB. 1 1 , . J 

between tho first and second gateways on tlio path of 
ascent, and the other adjoins tho temple of Nflkanth. There are, moreover, 
tho remains of savoml palaces and houses of Buudela Rajas, and Knmdiirs of 
Rajas, who exercised authority in the fort under native rule. Quo of tho 
largest is known as themahalof Raja Aindn Smghof Panmi, who lived a century 
and a quarter ago, and was slain by his Diwfin, Ifindupat, at a tank near Chitra 
KoL in 1804 Sanvat (1747 A. D.) Slice Gobind was the KYimcUr of Amau Singh, 
and occupied ft fino house on the hill, which still exists, although now fallen 
greatly into decay. Shco Gobind is said to have avenged his master’s murder 
upon Ilindupnt by piercing tho forehead of tlio latter with a javolin when 
called upon to givo him tho <l lilalc ’ (or mark of sovereignty). He is said, 
howover, to have been himself killed afterwards by the soldiery. The remains 
of tho Musalm/m occupation are low. Thero is a small mosque situated a few 
hundred yards from tho gateway at the top of tho ascent, the lowest of the gate¬ 
ways (bearing tho inscription above mentioned), and to this period must bo at¬ 
tributed many portions of tho existing fortifications, which appear to have un¬ 
dergone a thorough repair in tile reign of Aimmgzeb. In addition to tho above 
thero aro three tombs of ic Shahids’ ’ (or Musalnnin soldiers who died figlitnior 
against the infidels). Tlio tradition with respeot to these last is that seven 
brothers agreed to sacrifice their lives in leading tlio faithful to tho assault of 
tho fortress. The tombs of three of them aro found in different parts of the town 
below, and tho seventh is situated near the first gateway. Tho houses or mahals 
of tho Ohauh6s, who wore tho lost native holders of the fort, are largo and capa¬ 
cious, ancl portions of thorn aro still used, tho remainder having been allowed 
to fall into decay, like tho houses and palaces of those who preceded them. The 
town Kalin jar itself contains numorous relies of the past, chiefly of tho hfusaluiau 
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period. Several old mosques, dating from tlio time of Akbar downwards, 
are found in dillorcut stages of decay. Tlio oldest is situtaled at the foot oftbo 
lull and attributed to one Shaikh Will, a contemporary of the Emperor Akbar. 
Tho tombs of the Musalmun brothers who perilled in war with the infidels have 
been noticed above. The largest and most re\ r ml of them is situated on the sido 
of the bill iu tho village Kutva, adjoining Kalinjar, tho name of tho warrior boiug 
Madh Shahid. 

The town is furnished with three ancient gateways (phutalc,) attributed to 
the time of Aurongzeb, and known as Kamtu, Panna, and Riwil phutaks, The 
Kaintu pliatak is situated at the entrance to llic town on the west side, arching 
tho Bndausa and Ivalinjar road ; the Pamiri plmtnk divides Tarahti from Katra; 
and the lUwa phntak is situated in the north-west part of the town. 

KALPI (Calpee, Oalpic, Kalpeo of -writers), tho principal town in tho Jalaiin 
District, lies in latitude 26°-7 / -49" and longitude 70°-47 , -22 // , on tho right 
bank of the Jamna in Pavganali Atii, 22 miles from Uvai. Tiie road to Jluinsi 
from Hamirpur passes through the fcod'ii. In 1863 thoro were 7,74G houses, 
inhabited by 18,514 persons. The census of 1872 shows a population of 15,570, 
of whom 7,5-19 were females. There y/ovo 11,414 Hindus (5,406 females) and 
4,15G Husalmans (2,143 females). The area of tho town site is 493 acres, giv¬ 
ing 32 souls to tho squaro mile. Them were 2,995 enclosures in 1872, of which 
7 67 were occupied by Mnsalmans. The Hindu population inhabited 650 houses 
built by skilled labour, out of a total of 790, and 2,047 common houses made of 
mad, out of a total of 2,857. The census shows 52 landowners, 228 agricul¬ 
turists, and 15,290 pursuing avocations other than agriculture among tho 
total population. Tlio occupation statements give more than 100 male adults 
employed in each of tlio following trades :—Harbors, 119 ; beggars, 167 ; 
brokers, 209 ; cotton-cleaners, 294 ; cultivators, 113; labourers, 1,3G9; servants, 
1,024; shop-keepers, 434; shoe-makers, 121; water-carriers, 132; and wea¬ 
vers, 227. All other trades are fully represented, but need not bo detailed 
bore. 

Tho channel of tho river at Kalpi is a mile and a half wido in the rains, hut 

, in tho dry season the actual waterway is about half a 

Tlio town. •in* J 

mile, tho remainder being a hod ol sand. The town, 

situated among rugged lavines, is in general ineauly built, the houses being 
chiefly of mud, though some of a better kind aro of lcimkur or calcareous con¬ 
glomerate. Kalpi was formerly a more considerable place titan at present, and 
had a mint for copper coinage in the reign of Akbar. It was in tho early days 
of tho East India Compauy one of the principal stations for pioviding for tho 
annual investment; now its principal business is tlio export of cotton, grain, Ac., 
io Cawnpwr, llvmpwr, and Calcutta. Experiments were early made to intro¬ 
duce the American cotton hero, and lately tho indigenous Indian species have 
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been tried, but nil have more or less failed. Tlie town is specially noted for its 
sugar-candy and paper manufactures, which have a reputation throughout all 
Upper India. An Extra Assistant Commissioner, -with powers of a Sub- 
Magistrate of tlio first class, is in charge of the town and pargannh. There aro 
15 rogular police and 23 municipal police, the latter supported from municipal 
funds. There is a good dispensary supported by subscriptions, and a school 
attended by 55 pupils. From tlio 15th of Juno to the 15th of October 
the Jamna is crossed by an excellent bridge-of-boats, which yields a revenue 
from tolls of Rs. 12,000, and besides this there are several ferries. Good roads 
connect the town with Urai and Jhansi, Hamirpur, Banda, Jalaun, and Afulio- 
ba. The temperature is very hot in summer, from the radiation from the rocks 
of tiro ravines and the sands of the Jamna. 

The roadway to tlie ghdt on the town si do has been carefully sloped to the 
bridge-of-boats, and the opposite bank is nearly flat, 
so that undoubtedly the most convenient crossing- 
place on the Jamna is nt K&lpi. The western outskirt of the town in a lino 
with the Jamna is quite a region of old tombs, notably the groat tomb called 
chaurasi gambaz (or 84 domes), built of kuukur blocks set in lime ; and about 
twelve other fino makharahs (or mausoleums) and some smaller tombs may bo 
seen there. Formerly the town was said to adjoin these tombs, but now nothing 
remains there exceptiug the tombs, now gone to decay; a wide space exit by 
ravines dividing them from the present old town, which has been built eastward 
of the site of those days. Indeed, the local tradition is that K&lpl always moves 

south-eastward as times chango, and so Gaueshganj, nearer than the old town 
and more important as regards trade, has been built south-east of it; but most 
south-easterly and most important of all is Ternanganj, the most recent develop¬ 
ment of Kalpi, where the existing trade ehiefly centres now. The site of the 
old town is comparatively near the river, rather high, and cut by ravines run¬ 
ning down to the Jamna, especially in the outskirts ; but there is much level 
surface for the houses, which thus fairly raised present from a distance a fairly 
perfect pioture of an Oriental town of the older and better sort; the darkened 
plastor walls and flat roofs intorsporsed with troos, with hero and there a temple 
spire or Muhammadan dome. The Jhansi high road, leading down to tire gMt } 
divides the old town from Ganesliganj. The site of Ganeshganj is lower and 
farther from the river, yet the houses aro fairly raised, and tlie roadways liavo in 
several places been cut down so as to bring their surfneo to a better average 
level. 


Between Gaueshganj and the Jamna is a region of higher land cut by 


Old cotton ngency, 


ravines after the manner of tlio old town site, and the 
cotton agency of former times was established there. 


Its buildings still remain, having been well-cons true ted, but are mostly empty; 
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one of the principal godovras is now the Kulpl police-office, Tomanganj, buiU 
in the past few years and not yet quite completed, lies to the south and a little 
cast of Ganeshganj, ratlicr in tlio open country. Its site is nearly lovol, but 
well drained by a natural drainage-way which cuts its eastern street. At present 
Tomanganj looks a little isolated from the rest of Kulpi, but a tendency to 
build in its neighbourhood is apparent; a fine new school lias just been built 
near it on the town side. 

A fort, now in mins, is situated on the most prominent edge of the stoop 
bank and dominating the yhat below. Of its contained 
buildings only one remains—a wonderful house of one 
room, with masonry walls nine feet thick, said to have been the residence of a 
Governor in the Marhatta times. Another house of tho same kind, hut less 
substantial, has been recently thrown down and its material utilized for road- 
making. Ono noteworthy structure, however, in connection with tho fort remains 
and is kept in good repair \ it consists of a flight of steps, with several level 
landings of really considerable length in all, and going down from the western 
end of the fort enclosure to a bathing yhat on tho Jumna. Theso steps aro 
much used by the people, both to fetch water from tho Jamna and to go down 
to tho river to bathe. 

The principal roadway of the old town is called Bara Bazar. Entered from 
the east, it passes west for a short distance, and then turns due south for a consi¬ 
derable distance, until it reaches a-wide raviuo which intersects the town, dividing 
it into a northern or important part, and a southern part moro village like, with 
mostly mud-built houses. Where the road turns to Lho south it is crossed by a 
gateway, called Siri Darwaza, sombre-looking, with five battlcmented points 
above, but no gates. The short eastern part of Barft Bazar is bordered by rc- 
maikahly fine houses of two and three storeys high, all in fair repair and said 
to have been built 100 years ago. The lower storeys open on to the roadway 
as bhops in tho usual way, but these shops, ns a rule, are not tenanted: the estab¬ 
lishment of Ganesli and Moncyganj, aud recently of Tornanganj, has drawn 
away tho shop-keepers, to the detriment of the ownors of tho valuablo property 
in Bara Bazar. Past tho gateway, going southward, tho houses aro loss valuable, 
the shops rather poor, with many gaps whoro houses had been, but Iiayo dis¬ 
appeared. Besides tho Bara Bazarway there aro several unmado ways, woll- 
kept and levelled, in otlior parts of tho old town, and many good houses, somo 
in ruins—indeed, ruinous houses may he seen in all parts of tho old town. Tho 
town contaius some good temples and a good mosopie. In tho western out¬ 
skirts there are tombs; not tho old place before mentioned, which is far off, but 
comparatively recent tombs, one especially a fine maltbarah , and other old 
buildings standing amongst ravines, and testifying to tho importance of this 
part of the town oven during tlio past century. 
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But ruiu is fast falling on all these places, anil the Muhammadans bore are, 
as a rule, poor. Ganesliganj, Moneyganj, and Baogauj 
form a separate part of Kalpi, divided from the old town 
by tho high road, which passes down to tho bridge-of-boals, This part of Kalpi 
seems to havo owed its ongin in great measure to the establishment of tile Gov¬ 
ernment cotton agency at that place. It is a comparatively recent part of 
Kalpi, but it bears evidence of haying existed for a considerable time as the 
business part of the town. These muhallas , as their names of ganj expresses, 
aro market-places. They contain many well-built houses somewhat scattered, 
and the principal roadways aro lined with shops. Tho Ivalpi Tahsihlarl stands 
in tho southern outslcirt of Gaueshganj, aud from it the principal roadway 
extends to moot the main ghat road. This ganj in part possesses several roads 
well made and drained. The cotton agency buildings are in the northern 
outskirt, in the direction of the Jamua, but tho buildings ara in groat part 
silent and deserted, the cotton agency having been long ago abandoned. 

Granesliganj is the most important of these mar kefs now, and presents the 
appearance of a rather thriving place of business, 
Gni.-J^anj, ^hick centres in the good houses which border the shott 

wide roadway there. Toman ganj is a market place of considerable importance, 
and has been constructed entirely in modern .style and plan. It consists of a cen¬ 
tral circular opeu space of largo size, from which wide ways branch to the four 
points of the compass. Honco some shops lino tho roadway and the circle. Tho 
surfaco everywlioro has been duvably made, the roadways aro well drained, 
and trees have been planted in lino at convenient distances in front of the 
shops. At tlio centre point a fine well has been completed, and the ganj road¬ 
ways aro ontered beneath fine gateways, with upper and side rooms. 

Tho public thoroughfares are carefully kept everywhere in Knlpf, anil 
several of them arc admirably made with kunkur. 
The drainago of the rainfall is thoroughly effected every¬ 
where to tho Jamua, and no part of the town can suffer from flooding at any 
time. Tho water-supply, as usual, is provided by wells, bat She spring-level 
averages between 90 and 100 feet from the surface, which makes tho drawing 
of water a troublesome business. Some of tho richer Hindu, residents have 
very charitably provided wells in the outskirts of tho town, whore water is con¬ 
stantly drawn by means of bullocks, for the use of tho general public and tho 
watering of cattle. The nearness of tlio Jamna, too, provides a never-failing 
water-supply, and river water is a good deal drunk. 1 

The existing municipality, formed under Act VI. of 1868, consists of three 

official and six non-official elected members. An in- 
Munieipality. comQ of ^ 18}918 was 00 H e ctcd in 1870-71: from 


Roads. 


i From plnnclc's flop., 1871, p. 26 . 
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octroi, Rs. 1 <5,5-12; miscellaneous, Rs. GO; and a balance of Rs. 2,310 from tho 
preceding yoar, giving an incidence of Ro. 0-13-5 per bead on the population. 
The expenditure during tlie same year was Rs. 13,513, vis., establishment, in¬ 
cluding police, conservancy, and lighting, Its. 9,532; ■watering, Rs. 21; original 
works), Rs. 2,503; repairs, Its. 1,239; and miscellaneous, Rs. 217. The munici¬ 
pality supports a force of 87 men for watch and ward, at a cost of Rs. 5,511 per 
annum. The total income from all sources in 1871-72 amounted to Rs. 23,145, 
viz., octroi, Rs. 17,372; miscellaneous, Rs. 399; balance of previous year, 
Rs. 5,371, showing an incidence of Re. 1-1-G per head of the population. Tlio 
expenditure for the same year was for establishment, Rs. 10,828; public works, 
Rs. 8,079; charitable objects, Rs. 211; and miscellaneous, Rs. 1,091, leaving a 
reserve of Rs. 2,913. 

As Kalpi is the great emporium for the trade of the western States of Run- 
Trade delkhand, vid the Sugar road, and for traffic up and 

down tho Jamna by boats, it was selected as a place of 
traffic registration. Tho yearly traffic over the bridge-of-boats at KAlpx, from 
Cawnpur in the direction of Bundelkhancl, during the first half of 1872 was 
foot passengers, 81,101; conveyances, 16,505; baggage animals, 9,836. 


Articles, 

Mans 

Articles, 

MtUlS 

Articles. 1 

Mum, 

\\ iiiess,,, 

1,593 

Salt 


Cotton 

370 

lion 

1,317 

Saltpolie.,, ■ 

84 

Cloth ... 1 

15,304 

Grain ,i. ,,, 

15,113 

Sugar 

7G.433 

Hides ... j 

530 

Otl-secdb 

525 

Vegetables, 

3,C97 

Miscellane¬ 

ous. 

14,554 

Tobacco .. .. i J 

11,574 

Spices 

10,GB7 

Total ... j 

157,515 


In addition to the above, bainbus, baskets, a irk •is, and logs were imported. 
The total value of all the imports was Rs. 11,57,171. 


The value the traffic across the brulge-of-boats towards Cawnpur durirm' 
the same period amounted to Rs. 9,18,553. The quantities were as follows 


Articles. 

Mims. 

Articles. 

Slun a. 

Articles. 

Mu ns. 

Grain ... 

85,063 

Betel 

4,50 9 

Spices ... 

7,142 

0il-seed3 

3,955 

Vegetables 

171 

Al 

16,111 

Saltpetre ... 

319 

Cotton 

9,201 

Tobacco 

206 

Salt ... 

48 

Cloth 

4,999 

Hides 

3,35S 

SllgUT ... 

481 

G1 u 

8,941 

Iron 

3,545 

litres ... 

S41 

Miscellaneous 

5,766 

Total ... 

154,013 
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In addition to tho above articles, bambus, baskets, logs, &c., -were also 
exported. 

Tho yearly traffic passed through the bridge-of-boats at ICdlpi, by tile 
Jaraiia river in the direction of Agra from Calcutta, during the first half of 1872 
was men 3,531; boats loaded, 203 ; empty boats, 167. 


Articles, | 

Muns, 

Articles. 

Muns. 

A i tides 

JIuns i 

Articles. 

Mima. 

Grain ... 

165,555 

Spice? ... 

1,598 

Iron 

890 

Zinc 

460 

Sugar ... 

20,265 

fibres ... 

439 

Tobacco... 

845 

Miscellaneous, 

1,410 







'Total | 

42,153 


In addition to tho above articles, bambus aud logs were also exported to 
Agra; the total value was Its. 1,03,306. The traffic down river during tho 
same period consisted of men, 2,125 : laden boats, 240; empty boats, 12. The 
articles passed down were cotton, 1,05,724 muns, worth 11s. 18,01,232; salt, 
10,354 muns , worth Its. 45,781; glass, 2,350 muns , worth Its. 3,550 ; wood GOO 
muns, worth 11s. 51 jand munj and undefined cotton to the value of Its. 92. 

Kulpi, according to tradition, was founded by Baadeo or Yasudova, who 
ruled at Kambai from 330 to 400 A D. In 1196 A.D. 
msfccry: Masalmdns . fc m fc() Kutl) _ nd _ d(u Aibak. In 1400 A D. the Shikk 

of Kulpi and Makoba wns conferred upon Mahmud Khan, son of MulikzuJa 
Firoz. In 1407, Ibrahim Shah, tho Sliarki princo of Jauupnr, had advanced 
as far as Delhi, with the intention of reducing that city and tho tracts to tho 
west of the Jamna, but returned on bearing that tbe Governor of Criijrdt, after 
subduing Iloshang, King of RIulwsi, was advancing to support Mabnnil or to 
attack Jjiunpur. He retreated, and Kanauj was allowed to remain the frontier 
possession of Jatmpiu* till the death of Mahmud in 1412 A.D. In the following 
year Ibrahim laid siego to Kdlpi, when Daulat Kh&u, who for a short time held 
tho supremo power at Delhi, seut a force against him mul'compelled him to 


abandon his intentions for a time. 

Ibrahim again proceeded against ICalpi in person, and was joined on his 
way by Mahmud lCliau of Bayfiua, then at fond with his suzerain, Suyyid 
M ubarak. Kadir Khdu, sou of Sultan Mahmud ICh&u, was at this time Governor 
of Kulpi and dependent on Delhi. He soul uvgent messages for assistance, 
which resulted in Sayyid Mubarak marohing in person against Ibrahim. The 
two armies met at a point on the Jamna a little above Etiiwa, and after spend¬ 
ing tlireo weeks in desultory skirmishes joined battlo on the 21st March, the 
result of which was so doubtful that both parties gladly consented to an arrange¬ 
ment by which they returned each lo his own country. In the autumn of 1435 
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Ibrahim again led au expedition against. ICilpi. At tUo same time Hoshang, 
King of Malwa, conceived the design of besieging that city, but -when the two 
armies were drawn up for battle, Ibrahim withdrew his forces on hearing that 
S.ayyid Mubarak had again advanced towards Jaunpui', and ICilpi fell into the 
hands of Hoshang. In 1-142, Malmiu.il, tlie successor of Ibrahim, having com¬ 
plained to the King of Mdhva that his vassal at ICilpi was negleotful of the laws 
of Islam, obtained permission to chastise him; but when lie had captured and 
plundered the place refused to restore it. Two years afterwards the King of 
Malwa met the forces of Javmpur near Irichh, and a treaty was'agreed to by 
which Kasir, son of tlie former Governor, Kadir, was appointed governor. 

After many changes in 1-177, Husain of Jaunpur, having mado ineffectual 
attempts to resist the power of Bahlol Lodi, was defeated in a great battle near 
Kalpi, and flying thence to Ivanauj was again attacked and defeated, and lost 
not only his paternal possessions on both sides of tho Ganges but Jaiuipur 
itself. Kalpi and its dependencies was henceforth absorbed in the provinces 
immediately subordinate to the ruler of Delhi. 

Sul kin Sikandar Lodi bestowed K&Ipi in f&gir on his son Jalal Kb an, 

, , On tho accession of Ibrahim (1518 A.D.), tlio Afghan 

Jali'il Klian. , 

nobles, being jealous of Ins power, bestowed the gov¬ 
ernment of Jaunpur on Jalal IChdn, and in this arrangement Ibrahim at first 
acquiesced, but considering the evils that would arise from a divided sovereignty, 
by tho advice of some nobles of liis court sent for bis brother, with a view of 
reconsidering the matter. Jalil refuse:! to como, and seeing that measures 
wei o being taken for reducing him to obedience became alarmed and returned 
to Kalpi. Here, having assumed tlie insiguia of royalty, be set about collecting 
a force to maintain his pretensions, and leaving his family at Kalpi, advanced 
with 80,000 horse to attack Agra. On the way ho was met by Ibrahim’s 
General, who had succeeded in taking ICilpi in his rear, and driven to extremity, 
signed a treaty agreeing to resign Ills pretensions to independence and coniine 
himself to Kaljn This treaty was disallowed by his brother, whereon Jaldl 
tied to Gu aliar and the hill country of Malwa with a few followers, and after 
wandering about for some time ultimately fell into the hands of a Gond Prince, 
by whom he was delivered to Ibrahim and put to death. 1 In 1526 Ibrahim 
was killed at tho battle of Piinipat, which gave the empire of India to tho 
Mughal Bibar, and this time All IChdn was Governor of ICalpf. The liana Sauga 
of Chitor (the present Udaipur) formed a league with the western Afghans 
who wished to placo Sultan Mahmud Lodi on the throne of Delhi and drive out 
the hated Muglials, Tho confederates occupied Kfilpi and advanced as far as 
Pathipur iSikri on the road to Agra, where they were met by Bihar and com¬ 
pletely defeated. 

1 EiBkmc, House of Timur, I., 409 ^2 vola., Lon,, 1854). 
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Humnyun, ’on liis return fiom the conquest of Jaunpur and Bdliar, laid 
Tr . , siege to Kdlpi, then held by Alam IChan, Jaldl Khan 

Jigliat, and took it (1527 A.D.), and having placed a 
governor of his own in charge returned to Agra. In the following year, Bibar 
on his way to the siege of Chandcri passed through Kdlpi and reduced Iriehli 
(Irij). 1 On the death of Bdbar in 1530 Humdyun succeeded to the throne, and 
finding the power of Sher Khau in Buhar had increased so as to threaten the 
very existence of the Mughal power set outto reduce him. Sensible of theimport- 
ance of the contest he was about to enter on, bo committed Kdlpi, the gate 
of tho wost, to his cousin, Yiidgru’ Muhammad Mirza (1537 A.D.) After 
the defeat of Humayun at Buksar in 1530, Slier Shah sent his son, Kutb IChan, 
to reduce ICalpl and Etawa. Yiulgar Muhammad Mirza having joined forces 
with Ivasim Husain Khdn, the Mughal Governor of Etawa, met and defeated 
the Afghiin forces in a hotly-coutostcd battle, where Kutb IChan was slain. 
After the defeat of the Mughals at ICananj (1540 A.D.) Kdlpi fell, with the re¬ 
mainder of the empire, into tho hands of Sher Shah, who making Agra his head¬ 
quarters led several expeditions into Bundelkhand, and bestowed Kdlpi on Mallu 
Khdn, aud ho not caring for sorvioe under Sher Shah fled to Gujrafc. It was 
in one of these expeditions against Kalinjar that Sher Shah met his death from 
the accidental explosion of a tumbril (1543 A.D.), (seo Kalinjaii). 

Muhammad Shah Adil, after the murder of his nephew, Eiriiz, ascended the 
throne (1553 A.D.), and one of his first acts was to 
plot tho destruction of In's cousin, Ibrahim Khau Stir, 
then at ICalpl. Ibrahim defeated the royal forces sent to attack him aud 
succeeded in driving Muhammad Shall to Bsiliar. Ibialum in his turn was 
expelled by Sikandar Shah, better known by his name of Ahmad Shall, who 
removed Azam Humayun, his nephew, from Kdlpi, which he bestowed upon 
Muhammad Khdn Lodi. The latter was succeeded by Jaldl Khan Lodi, Ibra¬ 
him however, finding that Sikandar was engaged in opposing Bdbar’s gene¬ 
ral in the Pan jab, again marched on ICalpl and took possession of the city and 
surrounding country—as much as belonged to bis former Government. He 
was not allowed much time to rest, for Muliammad Shah, advancing from Bahar 
with a large forco under the celebrated Hemu, met Ibrahim near Kdlpi and 
utterly defeated him, so thnfc ho never afterwards was able to collect an 
army together, "While matters were in this state, confusion becamo doubly 
confused by tho advance of Muliammad Khun Sur, Governor of Bengal, as 
another competitor for the throne. Having reduced Bahar and Jaunpur while 
Honiu was engaged in opposing Ibrahim, the Bengal ruler marched to Kdlpi, 
which seems to have been the favourite halting plaoe on the route between the 
eastern provinces and Agra. IIo was met by Hormi at Ohnparghata, about 
] Evskinc, IIouso ol Timur, 484, II. ICO. 
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cloven kos beloiv IvAlpi, ancl defeated. Muhammad KliAn was never again 
seen, and it is conjectured that lie was drowned in endeavouring to cross tlio 
ri\er in which so many of his followers had perished. Muhammad Shah 
perished in Bengal; and Hemu being taken prisoner after the battle of Pani- 
pat (1556 A.D.) was put to death by Akbar's General. Abdullah Kh/in 
Uzbak received Kill pi in hojul^ with tho title of Shujaat Ivhim. Jalaun once 
more came under the Mu glads, and in 1500 A.l). was offered by Akbar to his 
great General, Baiium Khan, who refused the gift and was shortly after assas¬ 
sinated on his way to Makka. Khan Kim min Mirza Abdurrahhn, son of Bai- 
riun Khan, was appointed to Kalpf in 1501 for the express purpose of curbing 
the rebels in the neighbourhood. In 1683 A. D., wo find Akbar at Kalpf, where 
lie was the guest of the Jagirdar, Ahji.il Matlab Khan. Again in 1595 Kalpf 
was tho jdjtr of Ism ail Kiih Khan, brother of Khan Jalinn, and in 1605 it 
came into tho hands of Abdullah Klidn. Amongst the famous persons con¬ 
nected with the town at this time weie Raja Bfrbal and Shaikh Burliati, Tho 
latter was a Mainland recluse, who lived on milk and sweetmeats, and taught 
the Koran, though he know' no Arabic. Burliun died in 1563 A.D., at tho ago 
of one hundred years. 

In the Abi-i-Akbari Sirkar Kalpf is made to includo, besides the present 
District of Jalaun, excepting Ivuncli, all the Parganalis of Etiiwa, Cawnpur, 
and Ilamirpur bordering the district, and several now included in tho Gwaliar 
territory. It is difficult to discover the position that Lhc.se tracts held in Slier 
Shah’s schemo of administration, but tliore is no doubt that the territory 
immediately surrounding Kalpf was, with uncertain boundaries, dependent 
ou the Governor of Ksilpi, and followed the vicissitudes of fortune of tho 
principal city. That the authority of the governor was of a merely nominal 
character is shown from the success of tho Bnndela Rajas of Orcliha, who about 
this time occupied the greater part of the Jalaun District under their leader 
Raja Bir Singh Deo. It was by him, at the instigation of Salim, afterwards 
known as the Emperor Jahangir, that the celebrated minister of Akbar, 
Abulfaal, the author of tho Avi-i-Aibari, was murdered on liis way from the 
Dakhin to Dehli. In 16U2 A.D. a force was sent against Bir Singh Deo, but 
he managed to escape, aucl ou the accession to the throne of Jahangir in 1605 
A.D., he rose into great favour aud was confirmed in all his possessions. 

Soon after the accession of Shahjahan in 1627 A.D. Bir Singh Deo revolted. 

„ , , An army was soul against him, and though he resisted for 

Bunddng. , 7 , 

a long time, he was at last forced to yield, and nover after 

regained tho influence he possessed in this distriofc, About this time, Cham- 

pat Rai, the nephew of Pahur Singh, the then Raja of Orcliha, owing to some 

quarrel, left Orcliha and settled at Panmt. Ilia son, Clihatarsal, founded the 

Daugai Raj, consisting of a largo tract to tho east of the Dhasun river, nearly 
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the whole of Jalaun and tlio Sugar District of the Central Provinces. Ho 
bad a fortress at Panna and at Kulinjar. In tlio year 172 1 A.D., Muham¬ 
mad Kb An, Bangas.li, then Governor of Allahabad, was appointed io tlio 
Government of MahvA, but being unable to make bead against the Marhattas 
was superseded by the Baja of Jaipur. In one of those oxped.tions (17 32 A.D.) 
Muhammad Ivhan was closely besieged by the Marhattas in Jaitpur, 1 and 
were it not for the exertions of the Itohillns (Bnhelns) that came to his relief 
would undoubtedly have perished. Chliafcarsal was assisted by the Marhattas, 
and in recognition of their services be presented BAji Kao with one-third of 
his tenitories, including the present District of Jalaun. This was the first 
territorial acquisition made by the Marhattas in Bundclkhand; they however 
lost no time in adding to it, and, under Nuru Sankar, annexed the greater 
portion of the neighbouring districts. 

The licad-quarters of the Governor was fixed at KAlpi. Gobind Rao was in 
charge of this district when lie joiued the Marhatta, 
army at Panipat (1761 A.D.) and was killed there. lie 
was succeeded by liis son, Ganged liar Gobind. KAlpi was taken by the Biitisb 
in 1798, but was subsequently abandoned. At the time of the British occupa¬ 
tion of Bimdelkhand in 1803 KAlpi was seized upon by Nana Gobind lino, 
son of GungAdhar, and Jhansi was held b} r Shoo Kao Bliao. Kill pi was 
bosieged by the British, and after a few hours’ resistance surrendered in 
December, 1803. Sheo Kao Bhao entered into an alliauce with the English 
in order to oppose the pretensions of Sbamshor Bahadur, who threatened 
to como and tako possession of this and the other districts hold by the 
Marhattas and eoncpiored by his father, All Bahadur. • Tlio fourth article of 
the treaty, 2 supplementary to the treaty of Bassoin, stipulated for the cession to 
the English of a tract yielding a revenue of over thirteen lakhs of rupees in 
Bundolkhand. At this time, too, Raja Himmat Bahadur, the head and leader of 
a body of fighting devotees who had acquired possession of some territory in 
BundelkUand, also entered into an agreement with the English by which he 
was put in possession of a portion of territory yielding twenty lakhs of rupees, 
in Bimdelkhand for the m am te nance _of a body of troops under his command 
in the British service (4tli September, 1803). 3 This grant included KAlpi and 
the lands adjacent to it. Himmat Bahadur died in 1804 
A.D , alid liis lands lapsed to Government. In 1804 
KAlpi was given over to Gobind R.io, who in 1806 exchanged KAlpi and a portion 
of Raipur for villages more to tlio west, since which time it has remained a Bri¬ 
tish possession. It was hero that on tlio 23rd May, 1858, the British, under 


1 Life of Hafiz Eahmat, p 32 . Those events are mole fully described in the introduction 
giving the history of BundelkUand. a Aitch, Treat, III., 7 5 ; Board, 16th December, 1S03, 
a Aitch. Treat , III., 139. ’ 




Sir Hugh Hoso, defeated vritli great loss a force of about 1*2,000 rebels under 
the Min of Jliansi, llao Sahib, and I lie Nawwiib of Banda, which did much to 
quo!l the rebellion in the Jliansi Division. Tlio fiscal history of this tract 
under British rule wifi ho found under the head of X-ALpi Parganah. 

IvALPI, a pavganah of the Jalaun. District, was formed in lSOfi of certain 
a ilhigos received fioin the Snbahilar of Jalaun in exchange for villages in Ifotrn, 
Bayyidnagar, &c., and the remainder of Kill pi, Fifty villages of Parganah Kdlpi 
were retained by Jalaun, and sixty-two, with one clink, were ceded to the Eng- 
lidi; to this was added fourteen villages in Parganah Raipur Itaura, and the 
whole was annexed to the Distiicfc of Bnndclkhand. In 1841 sixteen villages 
of Kfdpf were transferred to the Unimrpur Parganali. 

Ivalpi remained in the Bnndclkhand District until its division, when for 
, a short period it formed tile head-quarters of Northern 

Early history. , . TT 

Bundelkhaml, subsequently removed to humirpur. 
Ivalpi was then jriaced under a Deputy Magistrate and Collecioi, who resided at 
the town of the same name. In 1842 the parganah consisted of a strip of 
territory about fifty miles in length, ou an average three and a half miles in 
broadth, though in places not more limn a mile broad, and which contained ail 
area of 178 square miles. In May, 1853, TCulpi and ICimcli wore transferred to 
Jalaun in exchange for Malioba and Jaitpnr, and subsequently, the parganah 
was broken up and the villages were transferred to Parganalis Aid and Jalaun 
of that district. 

The following statement shows the results of all previous assessments in 

, , Ivalpi, in reading which the changes in area recorded 

Assessments. 1 } ° & 

above must be homo in mind.:— 


Assessments. 


Years of settlement. Name of PeUlemcnt Land-revenue. Dutaiwe on the »Ho!b 

Omcer * term of settlement. 




Ha 

Its. 

1805-06 A. D. ... 

Mr. (J. O. Eiskin 0 ... 

72,288 

... 

180C-07 to 1803-00 ... 

Ditlo 

84,396 

... 

1809-10 to 1811-12 ... 

Mr J. tYaucliope ... 

89,374 

■1,052 

1612-13 to 1614-15 ... 

Ditto 

89,416 

8,23 5 

1815-16 to 1815-20 ... 

Mr. Scott TVaring, 

1,15,334 

16,079 

1820-21 to 1824-55 ... 

Mr. Yalpy 

1,12,514 

15,959 

1625-26 to 1220-30 ... 

Ditto 

1,05,349 

21,957 

1830-31 to 1S31-35 ... 

Mr. Ainslio 

93,007 

29,160 

1835-36 to 1840-41 

Mr. Pidcoek 

93,423 

93,772 

1941-42 to 1871-72 ... 

Sir W. Muir ... 

70,958 

' ... 
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Tho assessment of ISO6 gradually increased until in the fourth settlement, or 
1814, it reached Rs. 89,585. Though even on this balances accrued exceeding 
Ids. 3,000, the demand was raised to a maximum in 1S1G amounting to 
Rs. 1,15,334. Tliis assessment continued for ten years, and notwithstanding 
its amount, tho balances during that period were not much above Rs. .3,000. 
Tn 1826, though tho demand was reduced by Rs. 10,000, arrears increased 
by one-third. In 1831 a further remission of Rs. 12,000 went hand in hand 
with an increasing animal balance. The ninth settlement of 1836, though 
it gave great temporary relief, afforded but little ultimate reduction, and tho 
balances consequently increased, averaging Rs. 12,000 a year, or excluding 
the year of famine, Rs. 7,000. The assessment foil at Rs. 2-9-8£ on tho 
cultivated area, and at Re. l-G-i£ on the culturahle area—a rate considerably 
higher than in the neighbouring parganahs. In Kiilpi, excluding the popula¬ 
tion of the town of Kalpi, thoro wore only 75'5 persons to tho square mile, 
10-8 ploughs, and 26*5 bullocks, all much lower than in the oLlior parganahs. 
At tho settlement in 1842, Mr. (now Sir W.) Muir 1 divided tho villages into 
four classes :—(1) tan and hachhdr , which wove peculiarly fertile, and tho rates 
adopted for them proportionately high; (2) first-class, containing those villages 
with a preponderance of mar soil or white pania (Taluka Bliadek), which in 
fertility surpasses mar aud rivals the richest kachhdr; (3) second-class, parda 
combined with rdkar; (4) third-class, a very light soil, for the most part in the 
vicini ty of ravinos, and therefore liable to suffer fiom want of rain. The following 
statement shows the result of the assessment:— 


Clnss of 
villages. 

Former land revenue in 
rupees. 

Revenue according to 
deduced, rates. 

0) 

g 

<0 

> 

a 

£ 

i 

i 

& 

Decrease 

1 

Bates per acre of for¬ 
mer /anil-? evenue 

Bates per acre of neia 
land revenue. 

-3 i 

03 

'rf 

i & 

o 

On cnlturablc 
urea. 

On cultivated 
area 

o 

1 

id 

v r. 

a * 

O 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs a, p. 

Ra, a, 

p. 

Ra. a, p. 

Rs. a. 

P. 

Knchhar ... 


17,433 

18,445 

3,003 

3 2 9 

I 12 

25 

2 9 9 

1 7 

3 

First 

47,140 

39,107 

41,008 

6,132 

2 H 10 

1 8 

il 

2 6 ]i 

I 5 

8 

Second ... 

20,240 

13,878 

14,8B1 ; 

5,350 

2 6 103 

1 3 

2 

1 11 10 

0 14 

If 

Third ... 

3,G35 

2,C6G 

2,024 

1,011 

1 3 2£ 

0 8 

i 

3i 

0 13 10 

O 6 

O 


It was then proposed that Kfilpi should ho transferred to Jalaun, which 
accordingly took place in 1853. 


i £ t, I? i,, Tf., 834. For an explanation of tho soil terms see II amir ran District. 
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Tho soils distributed among fclio cultivated and 
culturable areas are as follows:— 


Class of -villages. 

x3 

a 

ft! 

c* 

3 

14 

J 

Pi 

ci 

& 

IM 

5 

Eh 

\7i 

& 

O 

n 

M 

l 

CJ 

£ 

75 

£ 



Acres. 

Acres, 

Acics. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

ITncliliar cultivate! 


05 

303 

2,144 

1,154 

910 

2,404 

27 

7,067 

„ cultmaUe 

W»U 

247 

735 

3,950 

4,060 

94G 

2,728 

47 

12,707 

First cultivated 

Ml 

3,471 

3,831 

6,468 

735 

29 1 

399 

3,014 

17,212 

„ cullurAble 

III 

6,342 

6,927 

9,603 

3,383 

301 

424 

3,2f6 

30,216 

Second cultivated 

a M 

793 

2,087 

3,328 

1,787 

112 

95 

316 

8.64S 

,, cnlturablc 

a •« 

1,022 

3,700 

6,358 

4,E54 

112 

100 

417 

18,867 

Third cultivated 

«u 

207 

352 

975 

1,411 

... 

60 

17 

3,020 

„ culturnblo 

•■ft 

271 

858 

2,408 

3,357 

11 

85 

17 

7,007 

Grand Total 


13,018 

16,703 






104,482 


In 1842 tlie percentage of each species and class of crops was as follows:— 
Khavij crops x jadr> 13’5 ; hojru^ 23'7j cotton, 12 ; mfaffy 2—total 51*2, Jtabl 
craps : wheat, 5*3; gram, 3G'2 ; cil, 1*7; ahi } &c., 5’5, or a total of 48*8. 

The new settlement, to conic into force fiom July 1st, 1873, has hcen in ado by 

Hr. P. "White, and is recommended to stand for thirty 
New settlement, , 

years, luom having so long remained under tlio same 
Regulation law as tlio remainder of these provinces, tlio villages of the old Par- 
ganali of Kalpi, as alieady noticed, now distributed between Parganahs At 6 
and Jalann, Lave been called the Kununi villages. They a vo now 108 in 
number, with an average area of 1,047 acres, divided into 201 estates. Tlio 
total area is 177 squaio miles, or 113,115 acres, of which GO,484 acres aic cul¬ 
tivated, wliilc tlie whole cultumble area does not exceed 70,969 acres, or G7 per 
cent, of tlio total area. This gieat preponderance of barren land is duo to tlio 
presence of tlio ravines rnnniug down to the Jumna, aucl those of the streams 
passing through the Ivsilpl villages on their way to the Jamna. The above 
statement refers to the present condition of the tract settled in 1841. Tlio cul¬ 
tivation lias increased by 23,155 acres. Though there arc no revenue-free 
entire villages, there are 423 acres held revenue-free in plots soattored over 
the country. The total area irrigated from wells is only 233 acres, but from 
the inundation of the Jamna 5,925 acres are watered. Only 3,355 acres arc 
manured. 
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In the census taken during the measurement of 1867-68 the population 

was ascertained at 49,020 ; this is an increase at the 
Settlement statistics. „ i , i 

rate of 52 percent, or 16,737 souls over the popula¬ 
tion of 1840-41. Tito asrricullnrisls nnmhcr 20,846, and the non-agriculturists 
28,074. Tlicro are 3,561 ploughs, 8,937 bullocks, 5,432 cows, and 3,974 
buffaloes. There are 3C7 wells, of which 299 only are of masonry. Tlio water 
is at a depth of 60 feet on the average ; but it is remarkable that in tlie eastern 
division of tho pargauah tho spring-level is much nearer the surface than in 
the western; in the former it averages a depth of 50 feet, in the hitter 70 feet. 
At the last settlement of 1840-41 tlie revenue was lowered to an initial demand 
of Its. 65,000, gradually recovering itself by yearly increment up to tho sum of 
Bs. 78,000, which it leached in 1860. The revenue lias now been enhanced to 
Its. 93,500, and ten per cent, on this sum is levied in addition for local cesses. 

Five classes wore formed for assessment. Class first is of the best tart and 
kaclthur lands; class second of all second-rate tail and kachldr; class third of 
mdr, superior panto and Mb<&, when they, either all together, ov any tv.o of 
them, or tho two former singly, predominate; class fourth of hihar and ordi¬ 
nary pania } when they conjointly or individually prevail; and class fifth of 
common parda and rdkar y when together they are tlie prevalent soils, or when 
rdkav alone preponderates. The percentages of soils and the rent-rates in each 
class are these:— 


Rekt-r^tes per AonE or 



Thukurs are tho proprietors of 77 square miles: Bialmians of 42; Muhammadans 
of 19; Kay a tl is of 14; Manvaiis of 6, and the remaining 19 square miles are 
shaved between a number of oilier castes. 

Hero the kharif crops are tho most largoly grown, taking out of the whule 


cultivation 36,666 acres, while the rail orops receive 23,818 acres, as follows :—• 
Kharif • cotton, 9,928; joar, 8,729; faijni, 17,240; garden produce, 112; tilt, 271; 
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indigo, 109; other crops, 277. Rail: wheat, 80S ; wheat and grannnixed, 9,751; 
gram, 8,736; barley, 1,024; barley and gram mixed, 2,550; garden produce, 109; 
dl (dye), 857; husihn plants, 233; other crops, 244. 

KAMASIN, tho tabs Hi town of Pavganah Darsenda in the Kanvi Subdi¬ 
vision of the Banda District, is distant 58 miles from Allahabad, 38 miles from 
Banda, and 23 miles from Kami. The population in 1865 was 1,926, and in 
1872 was 1,698, consisting chiefly of Tliakurs. There is a police-station and a 
tahsili school here. 

KARTAL, or Ivartar, a village in Pavganah and Tahsili Badausa of the 
Banda District, is distant 35 miles from Banda and 25 miles from Baihmsh. 
The population in 1865 was 2,702, and in 1871 was 2,783, consisting for the 
moat part of Brahmans. There is a bazar held here on Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days. A lialkahbandi school has been established in tho village, the area of 
which is 3,109 acres. 

KARWI, a town in tho tahsil of the same name in the Banda District, is 
distant 42 miles from Banda and 48 miles from Allahabad, and is tho head¬ 
quarters of the subdivision of Kanvi. There is a large building, known as 
tho B/iva, forming the residence of the wealthy and influential family of Navfx- 
yau Rao, the greater part of whoso possessions was confiscated in the mutiny 
for rebellion. This building is now used as a tahsili, a police-station, and 
school, including a house for boarders. Thero was formerly a Munsifi at 
Karwf, but its jurisdiction has been added to that of the Banda Court. At 
Kanvi also a .Joint Magistrate and Assistant Distviot Superintendent of Police 
are stationed. There is no municipality, but Act XX. of 1856 is in force. The 
population in 1865 was 5,165, and in 1872 was 4,025, who aro chiefly Brahmans, 
Bakkals, Thaknrs, and Marhaltas. There is also a considerable number of Mu¬ 
hammadans. Thero aro five mosques and only as many Hindu temples, though 
the Hindu population largely predominates. Kanvi ever sinco the mutiny has 
been gradually declining in prosperity, Iu 1805 it was used as a cantonment 
for troops, and subsequently in 1829 it became the principal residence of tlm 
PcdnvAs representative, who lived in almost regal state and built several 
beautiful temples and wells {IjaulL y). Then Bcnaik Rao, in 1837, built tho 
magnificent temple and tank with a masonry well attached, known as the 
Gancdi Biigli, admirable both for its execution and design. It w as tho first of 
these influential family making Kanvi tluhr head-quarters that caused its 
prosperity, for numerous traders from tlio Dakkhin were iu consequence 
attracted to it. In tlm mutiny, N.uayan Rao (after the murder of Mr. 
(Juckerell, Joint Magistrate of Karwf, at Banda) assumed the reins of Govern¬ 
ment, anil for nearly right months during ilie anarchy which followed retained 
hi a indopend.ua e. The accumulations of ibis family constituted the vast trea¬ 
sure which aftern «u*d& became so famous as tho (< Karwi and Banda Prizo 
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money.” It was kept in a vault (or taikhdnah) in tlio Bui'a, Since tlie mutiny 
tho family lias lost its importance, as most of their possessions were then confis¬ 
cated. Balwant Rao, tlie present head of the family, through the good offices of 
the late Mr. F. 0. Maync, continued in possession of an estate still considerable, 
but small compared with that possessed by his predecessors. lie pays Rg. 16,000 
annually as land-revenue. 

There are six muhallas in Karwi: tho Bhairon, Patharplior and Malang 
Ndkn-i, tlio Topkhana Sadr Bftzar, and Kacliclu Cliauni. Tradition ascribes tho 
foundation of Kanvi to n colony of Brahmans who aro said to have settled here 
about 250 years ago ; but like all traditions, in the subdivision, there is nothino- 
definite about it, whence they came or who they were. Tho names of the 
muhallas aro derived from the names of fakirs, as Bhairon and Malang; or of tho 
occupants, as Patharplior, or stone-cutters, There is uo regular market at Karwi, 
a small bazar is held daily and is much frequented by villagers from the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but it exists only to meet local wants, and does not affeot the general 
trade of the district. The area of Kanvi is 3,222 bfghas, and it was divided 
into tlireo mahals known ns Karwi klias or Miuifi, Karwi Amrit Rao and Karwi 
Mahal Sirkar. Tho first belongs to the mahants of a temple, who obtained it 
originally in return for religious services. Manohar D£s, after tho mutiny, 
acquired Karwi Amrit Rao, and lias formed these two into one nicthal. Tlie 
third, which was sold by auction, becamo the property of Maui Let, a zamiuKlr 
of Banda. The mahants are men of much influence. The present occupier 
of tlio yadl is Raglnunith Das. There is also a dispensary and a post-ofiico 
hero. 

KARWI, tho Subdivision of Karwi in the Banda District, is hounded 
on the north and north-east by tho river Jamna; ou 

Boundiuics. . . . 

the cast by the district of Allahabad,; on the 6outh 

and south-west by tho mountain range which separates it from Iliwa and other 
independent States; and on tlio west, by Parganahs Angasi and Badausa. In 
sliapo it resembles a somewhat irregular triangle; the river Jamna and tho 
mountain range forming the side, aud the arbitrary line separating it from Ba¬ 
il ausa, aud Augfisi tho base. 

This tract, which comprises 1,292 square miles and contains 827,387 acres, 
is naturally divided into two great parts—tho mountains of the south and the 
level plain extending from tho foot of the hills northward to tho Jamna. Tho 
latter is well wooded and tlio greater part of it under cultivation. Largo 
tracts, however, aro waste, owing to tho prevalence of tlie well-known bans 1 
weed, which spreads very rapidly, is most injurious to cultivation, and difficult to 
eradicate. Those wastes aro rapidly On the increase, owing to tlio poverty and 
apathy of the people. 

i From notes by W. 11 o\yp, F.C.S., in clmrgc of Karwh 
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The genera! aspect of (lie country at the foot of the mountains is, however, 
extremely rich, and in spilo of tho number of trees 
General appearance. ^luil liavo been cut to meet the demand for timber, 

there are numerous groves, principally of mahna and mangos. 'Cowards tho 
lulls, indeed, tho scenery is of great beauty, consisting of rich cultivated plains 
dotted with trees, and broken here and tliero by rugged hills, and occasionally 
by largo tanks or clear streams. On the table-land the country is less rich 
or cultivated, but the scenery partaking of the characteristics of a mountain 
region becomes more wild and imposing. 

Tho Subdivision of Ivavwi consists of three parganahs, in each of which 
there i.s a talisili. First, Tarahwan, the head-quarters of 
which parganah aie at Ivarvvi, where tho Joint Magis¬ 
trate is stationed, and wliero there is a talisili and a police-station. Second, 
Darsenda, and third Chlribun, tho head-quarters of which are at Ivamasin and 
Mau respectivlj'. Tliero is no nmurifi in the subdivision. The police-stations 
from north-west to south-east are Kamasin, Salmn, Ivanvi, Rajapur, Bhaunri, 
Manikpur, Mau, and Bargarh. Previous to tho settlement of 1842 thero were 
nine pargaiiahs in the subdivision .-—First, Ivunhas ; second, Bhitari; third, 
Kalyaiigavh ; fourth, Ohhibim ; fifth, Bargarh j sixth, Parsaifca; soventh, Bar- 
sendii j eighth, Lnkhampur; and ninth, Ivori. The throe first now constitute Par- 
ganah Tamil wail, the fourth and fifth Parganah Ohlifbun (or as it is sometimes 
called, Parganah Chhihuu Man), and the last four Parganah Davscnda. Until 
lately tliero was a Munsifi at Kanvi, Parganah Tarahwan, but its jurisdiction 
lias recently been added to that of tho Subordinate Judge’s Court at Banda. 

The hills in the south form the last spur of the great Central Indian range 
of Bimlivchal ov tho Yimlbyas. In this subdivision 
tliero are threo ranges or terraces, each rising above 
the other, and each containing a tract of more or less cultivated table-land. 
Tho first ov lowest range lies about five miles to tho south of Ivavwi, and runs 
(almost in a crescent shape) in a north-easterly and westerly direction. To¬ 
wards the north-east the slope of this range gradually decreases, until beyond 
tho Rihontiya Pa«sthe range breaks up into several isolated bills and rocks. In 
a westerly direction it stretches as far as the picturesquo river Paisuni, on tho 
other side of which, forming its western extremity, are also several isolated 
hills, among them the sacred hill of Chitrakol. On this plateau (locally known, 
from the name of its principal village, as tho Dadrikapiitlia) tliero is a good deal 


Illila anil plains. 


ol cultivation, though the soil, Irom its rocky nature, is of an inferior kind. 
The principal geological formation in this range is the well-known Tarahwan 
sandstone, much used in building housos and temples. Tliero are numerous 
villages, but (hoy are thinly inhabited, owing principally to the unhealthy cha¬ 
racter ol the water, which produces a kind of sore, frequently ending in lameness. 
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Ascending by the Saraiyi Pass wo come to the second range, the table-land 
of M&iiikpuv ami Barg aril, through which tho East Indian Hallway rutis. 
Here the jungle is largo, though there is still a good deal of cultivation, and a 
considerable number of villages are found. Iron mines exist in this range: tho 
principal one (which produces iion of voiy fine quality) is worked at Gubar- 
lii'vi, a few miles to the south of Mauikpiu*. Beyond, to the smith, rising like a 
wall of rock and standing out m bold relief, is the third range which forms the 
actual boundary of the district, and in the valleys of which aro vast jungles 
with hardly any cultivation; where villages consist of a few scattered huts, in¬ 
habited by half sa\ago Kola, and whore wild animals roam almost undisturbed. 

The plains which stretch from tho foot of the hills northward to the Jamna 
■ aro level. Tho following aro tho local names of the 
different varieties of soils :— mdv or maned; hubar; gond 
or khera, or k/tirwa; dandi; parity rankar or rdknr; fczitfa, and us nr; each of which 
lias been described under the article Banda District, The plains may however 
generally ho called marwa or black (cotton-soil) plains. Near the Jamna and 
along tho banks of tho rivers that flow from tho lulls into tlie Jamna there aro 
numerous ravines. No attempt at reclaiming these wastes has ever been mado 
by tho people. 

Tho rivors aro the Jamna, on tho banks of which there are three important 
towns—Lakhimpnr, Raj a pur, and Han. Tho Jamna 
has been described under tho Banda District. It is 
much used for purposes of navigation, but not of irrigation. Disputes between 
riparian proprietors soldom occur and are settled, as in other districts, by the 
general law, not by any peculiar local custom. Besides the Jamna thoro 
are eight riyers, or rather mountain streams, tho principal of which rise 
in tho hills, and traversing tho plains in a north-easterly direction fall into the 
Jamua : fclioso aro tho Paisimi, Oban, Bagain, Bardnli, Kill Burba, Barbhanja, 
Hagni Kanyu, and tho Ganta. These streams almost entirely dry up in the 
cold and hot seasons, and for a great part of their course presont all the charac¬ 
teristics of mountain torrents. The Pnisuni, Bagaiu, Ohan, and Ganta are the 
most important. No large towns or marts are situated on their banks, except 
Kar wi, Tarahwan, and Bitap ur, which are on the banks of tho Dais uni. 

There aro three railway stations on the Jabalpur extension of tho East 
Indian Railway in this subdivision—Bargarb, Manikpur, and Markkandi. 
These aro distant from Karwi, respectively, 28,18, and 14 miles. The principal 
roads for Iraflic aro the Banda and Mauikpur roads, GO miles in length, running 
first due east and then in a southerly direction ; tho Raj a pur road, 18 miles, 
from Karwi to Rajapwr, in a north-easterly direction ; the road from Kamfism 
to Rajapur, 12 miles, almost duo east; and the road from Pivhnri to Raja pur, 
10 miles, east and north-east. 
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besides Karwi, the principal town, which contains 5,1 65 inhabitants, tlio fol¬ 
lowing towns arc noticed in the alphabetical arrangement, viz., Turnkwau (8,772), 
close to Kami; Sihipur (22,608), 5 miles from Karwi; Paehliaulmn (1,828), 
2,3 miles * Pahari Duznrg (1,016), 8 miles; Singlipur (2,531), 18 miles; ftluslwan 
(1,7To) 28 miles ; Sian (2,0 H), 30 miles ; Bajapur or Majhgawun (7,202), 18 
miles; Lauri (1,0G7), 20 miles; Bargarb (1,173), 40 miles; Chlubim (2,205), 
18 miles; Kliaudoha (3,585), 21 miles; and Kainnsin (1,698), 23 miles Most of 
these places can, howevor, hardly he called towns, nor are they of any importance 
except Tarahwnn, Sitapur, Ivar« and Rajapur. The latter is the principal com¬ 
mercial town in the district, and therefore tlio load leading to it is at present the 
most important lino of communication. Eventually, however, M&nikpnr, whieli 
forma the natural outlet by rail for all the country produce of the district, will in 
all probability become the most important place in tlio Karwi Subdivision, and 
for this purpose, to encourage traffic to travel by this road, groat improvements 
are in progress. Thus, a metulled road over the Saraiya Pass lias nearly been 
completed, anil the M/mikpur road is being bridged wherever it is required, A 
road is also being made connecting Raj apin' and JJaflikpur, and this will no 
doubt much increase the importance of tlio latter place by attracting some of 
the trade from Rajapur, At present, however, the principal traffic is from the 
west and south of the district to Karwi, and thenco by the Itajapur road 
to Bajapur. 

The climate varies vory markedly in different parts of the subdivision. 

^ Karwi itself being almost surrounded by bills is hot 

in the extreme, while the elimato on tlio various ranges 
of hills described above is far cooler and healthier. Tlio second plateau (or 
Par garb tabic-kind) is however an exception, and tuo peopio suffer much from 
rheumatism and fever, for the latter of which indeed tlio entire sulciivision, 
except perhaps Kamusin, is notorious. The rainfall is given under the Banda 
District, and that for several places not there noticed is given hero - 
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Tlio fallowing wild animals are found in Ivarwi :—Sambhar (elk); eU*al 
Animal kingdom (spotted dcor) ; leopards; panthers; bears (OhUti, 3 ich) ; 

hyena (karaunch)> and wolf. Antelope and ravin 0 doer 
are abundant in the plains ; tigeis and wild dogs (kogi) are occasionally met 
with in the jungles and ravines of' tho third range of hills. Xlio deaths from 
snake-bites during the rains are numerous. During the rains of 1872 the 
average was estimated at about 25 persons a month. Next in destructiveness 
come wolves, which carry off annually a large number of children. The fol¬ 
lowing scale of rewards is allowed For a full-grown tiger, leopard, panther, 
or hear, 11s. 5 ; for a full-grown female wolf, 11s. 3; and for a full-grown 
rnalo wolf, Rs, 2. No rewards are given for tho destruction of snakes. Tho 
more savage animals, such as tigers, hears, and leopards, are in fact less 
destructive, because they inhabit the remote jungles, where fewer people live, 
and bonce accidents are less frequent. There arc no peculiar breeds of horned 
cattle in Karan, nor arc thoro any special breeds of horses known. Tho 
common country tatu is the only horse used. No schemes havo been adopted, 
so far as is known, for improving any breed, of animals. Tho ordinary cost of 
a pair of good bullocks for agricultural purposes is from Rs,' 40 to Rs. 50, 
Tho fish caught in tho rivers of the subdivision are the rahu, naini , 7 nalwer, 
tengra, and gharydr, with others too numerous to mention. These arc caught in 
tho Paisuni, Bagaiu, Oban and Jatnna, both by nets and hooks. The fishing 
is carried 011 throughout the year except from November to January. Tho 
classes who consume fish are principally Musalmans, Ghaiuura, and Dhimars. 
Tlio market price is nine pies per ser. 

The principal rain or kharif crops are cotton (kapus), maize (jodr) } bajrd , 
^ hemp (san) y mash or urd^ moth or mothi > arlm\ kuUhi^ 

kahaif /codon , manduwa } or maruioa and til. Sugar-cane 
is occasionally cultivated near Rajapur and in some other portions of the sub¬ 
division, but only as a luxury, and as a rule in gardens. Formerly it must have 
been largely cultivated, judging from the numerous Jcolhus (or stone sugar-presses) 
that aro still lying about in almost evory village. Rice is cultivated but par¬ 
tially, and principally in low mar laud, or such portions which from their posi¬ 
tions lio lowest, and are thus continually under water. Tho principal radii (or 
cold-weather) crops aro wheat, gram, barley, peas, masur f mustard, tobacco, 
linseed, castor-oil, and poppy. 

The only towns requiring notice are Karwi, Sitapur, and Tarahwan in Par- 
ganah Tarahwan, and Rajapur in Pavganali Mail, of 
which the population has already been given. Tho 
other places mentioned as containing over 2,000 inhabitants are in reality huge 
villages, each having several smaller hamlets (or jn mid) attached to it, thus 
greatly increasing the population. As may bo supposed, the rural population 


Inhabitants. 
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vastly predominates. Tlin general comparison with other parganalis has 
already been mode in the article Banda District, and details are given under 
each parganah notice. Tho population seems to have decreased, but this is 
accounted for by the fact that the railway was then in progress, and that 
large numbers of workmen and their families liad settled along tho line; thus 
temporarily the population was increased, but it has now returned to its former 
level. The entries in the census papers as to castes are as a rule correct. 
Panchayats are frequently held, and, as a means of settling a dispute, commend 
themselves readily to a people too poor to sue in tho Civil Court, with its heavy 
institution fees. The system in force here, however, presents no special peculiari¬ 
ties: there are no symptoms of a change from agricultural to urban life, or vice 
vend. What strikes one most painfully is the state of stagnation which every¬ 
where prevails, and tho apathy and poverty of the population. Those engaged 
in trade prefer treading in their forefathers’ stops, ignoring tho fact that by 
means of tho railway and increased facilities for com mu ideation they could 
avail themselves of new markets and almost doublo their wealth. There arc 
of course exceptions to tho general poverty; some merchants of Raj a pur are ex¬ 
tremely wealthy,“but they have no enterprise, and, generally speaking, the mer¬ 
cantile class consists of petty traders. Tho rural classes aro sunk in poverty, and 
their apathy is such that they allow magnificont tracts to be overgrown by 
Idns grass from want of cultivation. Two kinds of uncultivated produce 
largely enter into tho food resources of tho poorer classes : they are tho berries 
of tho her (Zizyphns jujuba) and the flowers of tho mahua (Bassia latifolia). 
Tho first aro ground down and eaten with salt ns a kind of flour, and tho 
second is treated in the samo way and made into bread. Both are much in uso 
in tho pdtlui (or table-land) tract. Tho better classes, zamlnddrs, mahiijans, &c., 
eat tho food ordinarily in uso, ns rice, pulses, and flour. The inhabitants of the 
Karwi Tnhsil are closely connected with people living across the borders in 
independent territory, and may appear to have emigrated from thence. The 
houses as a rule are made of mud, the roof being tiled in the houses of the 
better classes, while tho poorer uso thatch. In tho towns most houses aro 
tiled. The aver ago number of occupants in one ihdta (enclosure) would bo 
from ten to fifteen. Some of the richer zamimliirs use stono in building their 
houses. 

Tho mode of husbandly and implements used are of the simplest descrip¬ 
tion, such as aro ordinarily used in all parts of the country. The principal 
items of agricultural export are cotton, gram, corn, &c. All kinds of country 
produce also find their way to Rajapur, whence they are sent by boats to 
Allahabad and other places. Agricultural imports, on the other baud, aro very 
few, and are brought principally at times whon large fairs are held at Shapin' 
and Cliitrakot. At such times tho merchants at Rajapur find the demand so 
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great that they import cereals, mash and other food grains, and forward them 
to Shapin'. 

A statement shomtig appronmateb/ the imports and etporls in mans (82lh?.) Jor the three I'nrgamihs 
included m the Kanvi Subdivision of the Banda District for 1872. 
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The cultivated aim has much decreased owing to tho spread of /cans grass 
already noticed. The condition of fcho agricultural population is far from pros¬ 
perous. Cultivators may broadly bo divided into fcho ousted zammdiirs, now 
cultivators, and tlio ordinary cultivators, tire latter of whom are of all castes. 
The most prosperous are Kuchlus and Kamils, who hero, as elsewhere, almost 
monopolize tho poppy cultivation; the poorest (generally without oacupancy 
rights) arc Pas Is and Kolia. In zamuuHri villages tho cultivators are generally 
old proprietors, whose whole history is ouo struggle with tho auction-purchaser 
or his agent—a state of things that is the fruitful source of nearly all the liti- 
oation in the subdivision. Tho old influential zamiudiirs bavo almost all boon 
reduced to poyorty and tho status of cultivators; wliilo the men who have taken 
their place are men without influence and frequently absentees. Among the 
causes which led to such vast changes in. proprietary right, Hr, Maync, in bis 
settlement report in 1859 for tho Bauda District, assigns the excessive assess¬ 
ment of revenue ns the principal. 

Trees and groves were constantly sold to meet tho Government demand, and 
when tho mutiny broke out and a year of military anarchy was succeeded by 
a series of confiscations, few estates indeed remained in which proprietary rights 
had not largely changed bauds. Among the influential families that fell undor 
these oircumstances ono of the principal may be noticed. Narayan ldao, at the 
time of the mutiny, was the head of the mo:sL wealthy family in the didmd, 
and he became the leader of the rebellion, All his estates were confiscated, and 
though the family is still an influential one, its present head being Balwant 
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Rao, yet it lias never recovered its former inflnonce and position, and is now 
on the decline. Act XX. of 1856 is in force in Karwi, Sifcapur, Tarahwan, and 
Rajapur, and a lion so tax is levied iu these towns. Fairs aro annually held at 
the following places Chitiakot, twice a year*, once in K&rilik (November) and 
oneo in Chait (April): this includes SUapur: the fails go by either name; 
Laura, in Parganah D.irsendu or Kamanin, held twice a year, in November and 
May; Lakhimpur, in Parganah XCamasin, held once a year, in Chait (April) ; 
Jamrahi, in Parganah Ivamnsin, hold once a year, in I'haUjan (March); Lauri, 
in Par gan ah Muu, held twice a year, in Chait, (April) and in November; Rajapur 
in Parganah Man, twice a year, onco in Kurtiik (November) and in Bais&kh 
(end of April). These fairs are principally held for religious purposes, and the 
articles exposed for sale are comparatively small and of little value. They 
consist of cloth, toys, images, grain, &c. There aro no manufactures of any 
importance, or affecting exports, in the subdivision. Thero is hardly any 
irrigation even attempted, and this gives the reason why the crops so much 
sulfor. The people depend ontirely on the annual rainfall, and except in fields 
lymg close to a village, and for crops such as tobacco or poppy, no irrigation is 
employed. 

Resides Tarahwan aud CLutrakofc there aro a fow temples in ruins in vari¬ 
ous parts of Karwi, ami a fino old pile of buildings at Ramnagar, wlioro 
however not a single inscription exists, and with reference to the origin of 
which the people iu the neighbourhood know nothing. In govoral places the 
sites of old forts aro lb mid, as at Buchani and Pabari, but except at Tarahwan 
aud a place called Lauri, iu Man Parganah, where the fair is hold, thero aro no 
traces left, except tlio foundations and piles of broken bricks, which afford no 
clue whatever to their history. The people often, but without giving any 
reason, ascribo these sites to the “ Rdj R liars, ” though so groat is their con¬ 
fusion of ideas that they often say a Bliar Raja or a Raja Rliar built them. 
At Lauri there is an old fort, built on a hill, the natural advantages of which 
have been made the most of; here also tliore is a tank in which a small stone 
elephant is standing, on the back of which there is a much mutilated inscription. 
This place is, however, of comparatively modern date. The inscription is in 
Hindi and is much effaced; what remains is thus translated ; “ that Ibrahim 
Khan, son of Phaphund Khan, servant of Bir Bingh D e o, built this fort and 
elected the stone elephant in Sanvat 1526 (1109 A.D.),” Beyond Lauri aud 
the few temples aud sites of furt* there is nothiug in the subdivison of anti- 
ipiarian interest, and nothing can be extracted from tho traditions of tho 
people. The general history has already been gi\eu under tho head of Banda 
i>istrict. 

KATAIIRA or Katera, a town in Parganah Man of the Jlmiusi District, is 
distant 30 mites iroin Jliansi and 13 from Main The population in 1805 was 
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4,995, and in 1872 was 4,437. There is a vfllago school here, and a station of the 
Gi eat Trigonometrical Survey on an eminence on the range of hills to the west 
of the town. The town has soma reputation for a species of pottery which is no 
doubt strong, but wanting in elegance and design. It is also the lesiilenco of the 
Raja of Kata lira, whoso estate, consisting of six ■villages ic venue-free, viz ., 
Ivatahra Kims, Dhnipura, Rania, Kliarka, Ratosa and Ghurat, and three and a 
half revenue villages, m,, Gamipura, Bhauran, half of Loliurgaon, and Sijavn, 
is now under the Court of Wards, the Raja being a minor. Raja Ranmast 
Singli, the present representative, is tlic adopted son of Scnapat Singh, who for 
his services in the mutiny obtained a kkilat of Rs. 5,000 and the title of Ihija 
Bahadur. Further, by sanod. Katahra was granted revenue-free in perpetuity, 
and the remaining five rniid/i (revenue-free) villages were granted revenue- 
tveo for two generations, at half rates for the third, and at full rates fiam the 
fourth generation, 

KEN or Kayau, the Karndvati of Sanskrit writers and Kainas of the 
Greeks, the principal river of the Banda District, rises amongst the hills on 
the southern frontier towards the S&gar Division of tlie Central Provinces, 
at an elevation of 1,700 feet above tbo sea. It first takes a north-easterly 
course, and at Pipariya Gluit, about 35 miles from its source, forms a cataiact, 
falling over tlie northern brow of the Bandair range. It then takes a westerly 
diiaction, and flowing parallel to the baso of tho range receives in succession 
the Patna and the Sun dr on tlie left bank, and in tbo Banda District, the Koil, 
Gawain, and Chandr/nval on the same side. The course is generally northerly, 
inclining to the east, and after a total length of about 230 miles, the Ken 
on tors tbe Jamna on the right hank near Chi 11 a, in Parganali Pailani 
of the Banda District. It lias numerous rapids, and in some places catar¬ 
acts, according to Jacquemont somo not less than 300 feet high, and alto¬ 
gether the Led of the river is too rocky for all tho effoits of art or labour ever 
to render it navigable. It is well stocked with a great variety of fish, and tho 
pebbles which are found in its bed are so exquisitely beautiful as to be in great 
request for ornaments. They are, howover, merely water-rolled fragments of 
basalt. Though the river cannot be rendered navigable at all seasons, small 
craft of little draught proceed in the rainy season from the Jamna as far up as 
tho town of Bauda, a distance of 35 miles. The water of this river is, by tho 
natives, considered unwholesome. Tho Ken canal project is noticed under 
tlie head of oanals in the account of the Banda District. 

KHAILAR, a village in Parganali Jliansi of tlie Jhansi District, is distant 
nine miles from Jhansi. The population in 1805 was 1,036, and in 1872 was 
G99, There is a police out-post here. 

KIIAJUBAHU (Ivujrow of the maps), a village in Parganali Lauri of the 
Cbliatarpiu* Slate, is situated about 18 miles south-east from (Jhbatarpur and 
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34 miles south of Mahoba, on fclio highroad between Sugar and Ilauiirpur, 
near Ihijgarh, on the right bank of the Ken river. It contains about 162 
houses and 900 inhabitants, lying along the south-east corner of the Khajur 
Sugar or N inova Tab This town was the capital of the old province of Jajhoti, 
which corresponded nearly with Bundelkhand. 1 IIwen Thsang mentions it 
under the name Ghi-ehi-to in 611 A D., and tolls us the ruler was a Brahman. 
This remark is useful as putting a limit to the date to be assigned to the rise 
of the Chandel dynasty. The only remains that General Cunningham can 
attribute with any certainty to this period are a single pillared temple called 
Gantliai, and a high mound which most probably contains the remains of aruined 
monastery. In connection with the Chandel kings of this province several 
inscriptions have been discovered at various places in the neighbourhood. 
Brora one found in a small Jain temple at Khajm aim, and bearing date 
1011 Sanvai (or 954 A.D.), we learn that the donor of the grant which 
tho inscription records was the contemporary of a Raja Dimngo. 3 The first 
mention of Dining a occurs in an inscription 3 found at Jilau near Cldmtarpur, 
which mentions the existence of nine ohieftains and their ministers from DMnga, 
who, after a long and prosperous reign, destroyed himself by drowning at tlio 
lioly junction of tho Ganges and tho Jamua at Allahabad, to Madana Varmma, 
the conqueror of Chhedi, Kashi, and Mdlava. 

No date is given, but there is little reason for supposing this Dhdnga to be 
otlier than that mentioned above. A second inscription 1 was also found in a 
temple to Lalaji at Khajurahu, referring to a Raja Dhdnga, of whom the same 
fact was narrated as having happened, and bears the date 1056 Sanvat (999 
A.D.) 5 This inscription purports to have been transcribed by order of Juya, 
Yarmma in 1173 Sanvat (116 A.D.) from an older one. Amongst kings de¬ 
pendant on Dhdnga arc mentioned the lord of Kosala (Oudh), Kratlin, &inhala 
(Ceylon), Kantala,* Kashi (Benares), Rfidlia (south-eastern Bengal), Andhra (tho 
north-western portion of this country), and Align, in the usual stylo of 
lapidary records, and no doubt in this case exaggerated, as there is no 
probability of tho chiefs of Khajurahu having ever obtained other than a 


l Elliot Hist., I., 57, 383 ; Cunningham Arch. Rep., 18S4-66, p. G8. 3 The Jam ut-tawarlUi 

of Rashid-iuldra, quoting from Abu IUhrm-ni-Birdni, who wiotcm thofir^t quarter of the eleventh 
century (Dawson’s Elliot, I., 54), mentions the kingdom of Jajhoti as containing the cities of 
Gwabar and Kahnjar, and that its capital was at Khnjurnliu. In connection with Baja Dining a, 
it may be mentioned that the fcutue author speaks of the existence of a tree at the confluence of 
tho Jnmrni and Ganges having two main boughs, one withered and tbe other Hoinialung, on 
which the Indiana are represented as mounting and thence precipitating themselves into the 
sac reel at aim. A similar fate is recorded of Gangeya, a ruler of Chhedi, to whom the rout of the 
fig tree at I'm} ago, was precious (J. A. S., Ben. VIII , 484) 2 J, ^ Ben XXIX, S96; 

XXXII,, 273. 3 As lies., XII , 357 , J. A. S-, Ben,, XXIX , 393, * J. A. S, Ben,, VIII,, 

1 59. 5 Pioc., J. A. S., Boo. 1865, p. 99. 
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comparatively local influence. Tho inscription is, however, valuable in having 
fixed two dates in tho lino of these chieftains of Bundelkhand. If the usual 
average of eighteen years be allowed, for each of Dhunga’s six predecessors 
and about fifty for himself, 1 tbe founder of Ins family will bo placed about 841 
A.D. Allowing a little more, or nineteen years, for the average reigns of Ilia 
successors, this calculation will fit in very well with tha ascertained date of 
Jaya Yamuna, 1116 A.D., and will place Abadan a Yamuna towards the close 
of the twelfth century. 

The following table will give the names of the chieftains of Khnjuruhii for 
nearly four hundred years, with their a pioximate dales. The only two corieclly 
ascertained, liowever, are the dates of Dlnmga and Java Varmuia :— 




A. D. 



A, D. 




9 

Yidyddlmra Dcva, by 

1023-1030 

1 

A'annuka, succeeded by his 

811-850 


his sun. 



non. 


10 

Vijava I’iiln, by liis son, 

1040-1050 

2 

Vfikpall, by Ins son 

8C0-877 

11 

Kirtti Vunjimn DGvn,3 

1060-1079 

3 

Vijnyn,! by his son 

B7»-l>06 


by bis son. 


4 

It alula, 3 by his son 

807-016 

12 

Kirtti VnrmmaDeyo, by 

10*0-1009 

5 

Krihnrshn, by his sou, 

010-034 


his ®on. 


6 

YnWIiamm IJeva, by his 


13 

Jnyn Vat mnm Deva, by 

1039-'J20 


Soil. 



his brother. 


7 

Dhungit, by Jus son ... 

953-990 

M 

Sullakehnna Vnrnmin, by 

1121-113 

8 

Gamin, Deva, by hia son 



hie Aon. 





IS 

Madiuia Varmuia,! 

1139-115? 


General Cunningham measured all tho principal temples at Khajnrahn, 
where there aro upwards of twenty still standing, and the remains of at least 
as many more. On one of these he found upwards of eight hundred statues of 
half life size and eight elephant statues of the same dimensions. The sanctum 
of this edifice is in itself a temple equally crowded with figures. At Alahoba he 
found tho Buddhist confession of faith in characters as late as 1000 A.D. 
A new inscription gives the Chainlet dynasty from Dlidnga to Kirtti Deva, 
boforo whom tho Brabodlia Cliandrodaya was performed. Ganda Dova is tho 
Nanda Ilai of Firishta, who conquered Ivauauj, 1021 A.D,.a 

Captain Burt, avIio visited Khajurahu in 1838, found there seven largo 
temples most beautifully carved. One was dedicated to Malutdeo, a second to 
Piivbati, a third to Kuudari, a fourth, to Lalaji, which, as well as Kundari, seems 
to be the local name of some deity. The fifth was sacred to Nandi, tho bull, a 
t Mian of Mahkloo, which is licro represented in stone seven feet long, five feet 
high, and three and a quarter feet broad. The sixth temple is dedicated to 
Ohatarblmj, and the seventh to Yishnu, in the vardha (or boar) avatar. The 


l Gcncul Cunningham mentions fin inset tption lolaling to Dlnuign, dated 1011 Savvcit (054 
A.D,), or just forly-fivo years before his death. 2 Ftoo, A.S.B., 18G5, 90. 3 Gives name 

to tho Hob Ilya. Sdgnr, an artificial lake at Mahoba, 4 The builder of the Kirafc Sagnr, and 
probably of the Kalin jar Fui l 4 5 lather of Pflnaftl and builder of the Madan Sdgnr, 
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figme of the hoar is five and three quarter feet high, eight foot long, and (hreo 
and a quarter feet broad. The circular roofs of the temples .are formed by the 
overlapping of huge long blocks of stone, which stretch from tho capital of 
one pillar to that of another, and upon botli of which they are snppoited. Tho 
others are placed so as to fill up the corners of the square (or other angular 
figure of which tho plan of tho roof was formed) by other lingo long blocks 
laid across these interstices diagonally, from the centre of ono face to the ccntro 
of another. The same occurred above them, smaller blocks being used as the. 
eude contracted, and as the toof tended towards a point. Hero a square 
stone was laid on, resting upon the superincumbent ones. There was no 
masonry, no plaster of any kind used for the purpose of cementing these 
slabs to one another, tlieir own weight and position alone being sufficient to 
give them permauenco—a permanence which has lasted for ages, and which 
would, unless disturbed by the growing of trees or other disturbing cause, 
exist fur evor. For a full aeeouut of the antiquities of Khajnrahu, which lies 
beyond the boundary allotted to this volume, see Cunningham’a Archaeological 
Buncy, XI., dl2. 

KUAKSIW, .a village in Farganah Madhogarh of the Jalann District, is 
distant 20 miles from Urai. In 1805 it contained 7lS houses and 2,097 inha¬ 
bitants ; in 1872 there were 2,726. There is a village school here, attended 
by 3G pupils. 

KHANDEH, a village in Parganali and Talisil Panda of tho Banda 
District:, is distant 13 miles from. Baucla. Tho population in 18G5 was 3,053, 
and in 1871 was 3,0S2, consisting for the most part of Dubo Brahmans and 
Bagri and Mauinu* Th&knvs. There is a f-ohool and a market on Sundays 
and Wednesdays, but no trade of auy importance. The original inhabitants 
of the village site are said to have been Aides. Thirty years ago tlio place 
was flourishing, but it has declined gradually since that time. Thero are 
sixteen Hindu temples here. The village has ail area of 6,871 acres, and is 
divided into four thoks (or subdivisions), viz. y Santh, Tnraus, Uparaus, and 
Phoja. 

KHAN DEHA, a town in Parganali Chliibim aud Talisili Man, in tho 
Karwi Subdivision of the Panda District, is distant 36 miles from Allahabad, 
GO miles from Panda, 2-1 miles from Karwi, and six miles from Man. Tho 
population in 18G5 was 3,694, and in 1872 was 3,585, consisting chiefly of 
Kaumtus. There is a village school hero, aud a bazar on Sundays and Thurs¬ 
days. Tho nearest railway station, Dab aura on tho Jabalpur branch of the 
East Indian Hail way, is distant six miles from tho village. 

K DANIYA 13 HAN A, a petty jdylv in Bundelkhaml, in tho Gwaliar terri¬ 
tory. In 1873 tho population was estimated at 6,000 souls, tho area at 84 square 
milo3, and the rc\ enue at Hs. 20,000. Although owing allegiance to tho British 
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Government from tbe time of the Peshwra’a cession of his sovereign power in 
Bnndelkhand m 1817, the Chief of this petty State never executed any written 
engagements until the year 1862, when it was considered expedient to reduce 
the terms of his allegiance to record before granting him in writing the privi¬ 
lege of adoption. 1 

Ih ejuijir of Khaniyd Dh&na originally formed part of tho Orohlm State, 
having been granted by Udit Singh to his youngor brother, Aman Singh, about 
tbe year 1703 A.L). After tlio dismemberment of tho Orchha State by tho 
Marbattas, the Peshwa granted a sanad for th ejdyir to Amir Singb, Aharwalr, 
in 1751. Thereafter the sovereignty over Khaniya Dhanfi, was for years a 
subject of dispute between the Marhatta States of Jbansi and Orchha, and after 
tho lapse of Jhansi the British Government inherited the dispute. The jagir- 
ddr, indeed, claimed absolute independence both of the British Government and 
of Orchha, but in 1862 it was decided that, like the “ Hasht Biiaya Jdgivs” 
the jdgir of Khaniyd Dlifind was directly dependent on the British Govern¬ 
ment, on the grounds that tho j&jfr had undoubtedly formed a part of the 
Marhatta conquests in Bundolkhand, and had been granted to Amir Singh 
by the Pealiwa, to whose rights the British Government had succeeded, and 
tliat for half a century at least Orchlia had exercised no sovereign rio-hts or 
jurisdiction whatever in Khaniyd Dhd&d, Hao Gumdn Singh, B6h of Khaniyd 
Dliand, died in Deo ember, 1869, and was succeeded by his son, Rao Chhatar 
Singli, 2 Raja. 

KHAPTIHA, a village in Parganali and Tahsil Pail uni of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is situated on tho Kon Hirer, eight miles from Banda, six miles from 
Paildni, and three miles from the metalled road at Paprainda. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 was 3,819, and in 1871 was 3,709, consisting for the most part 
of Bais Tliakurs. Thero are four Hindu temples and one mosque in this 
village, and also a halkdhbandi (or village) school. Broken tiles (khapta) and 
other remains are found in largo quantities near this village, and tradition 
makes it the site of an ancient town which had been in ruins long before tlio 
existing village sprang up. The name supports this account. The area is 
10,913 acres. 

KHARELA, a town in Parganali Jalalpur of the Hamlrpur District, is 
distant forty miles from tho town of Hamirpur. Tho population in 18G5 was 
7,879, and in 1872 was 7,809, of whom 3,643 were females. There wore 7,50-1 
Hindus (3,192 females) aud 305 Musahndns (151 females). Tho area occupied 
by the town is 203 acres, giving 38 souls to the acre. Kharela has six mu- 
hallas (or wards), tho names of which aro derived from the names of their 
founders. Tho village itself is tho largest in the district, containing a total 
area of 18,260 acres. There is a police-station and a luilkdhbandi (or village) 
~~ i From Aitoli. Treat., III., 203, 456. a Scl. Ree, For. Dcp, cT I., LXXXII, 
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school, and a temple to a deity whose name is unknown. It has a bazar and 
the market-days are Tuesdays and Saturdays, but there is no trade nor any 
manufacture of importance. The zaminclui's are Bais Tlmkura, and. say their 
ancestor, Rao Singli, married a daughter of Parinal, Ohandel Raj i of Mahoha, 
with whom he received a dowry of 52 villages, still held by his descendants ; 
the greater part of these villages now lie in the Native State of CliarkMri. A 
mela (or religions fair), called Khojiliya, is held at the tank of Mulidmun, outside 
the village, on the last day of the month of Saw an. Some days before women 
sow wheat and barley in earthen vessels, and by the day of Khajiliyct , when the 
plants are grown, they take the vessels with the plants to the tank, batko them¬ 
selves, and break the vessels, distributing the plants to their relations and friends, 
who, in return, have to make them presents. 

KOBRA, a village in Parganah Tai'akwan and Tahsili Karwi, in tbo Karwi 
Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 37 miles from Allahabad, 56 miles 
from Banda, and 14 miles from Karwi. The population in 1865 was 2,136, and 
in 1872, 1,919, consisting chiefly of Brahmans., 

KOTHI, a petty jagir in Bundelkhand, of which the principal town lies on 
tlio route from. Bauda to Rfwti, G6 miles south-east of Bauda aud 46 miles north¬ 
west of Rivvii. The area in 1863 was estimated at 100 square miles, with a 
population of 30,000 souls aud a revenue of about Rs. 50,0004 The family is 
Bhtigel by caste, and held their lauds by yielding submission to every succes¬ 
sive conqueror of Bundelkhand. They were not molested by either the Bun- 
delas or Ali Babtidur, and though on the British occupation the sanad granted 
to tbo Raja of Pauna in 1807 included Kothi as one of his feudatories, in 1810 
a sanad -was granted to LAI Di’miyapafc, the jagirdfir then in possession, making 
him entirely dependent upon tlio British Government only. Ltd Abdat suc¬ 
ceeded Lai Buiiiyapat, and received the right of adoption. A relief of one- 
quaider of tlio not revenue is levied oil direct successions, and of one-half on 
successions by adoption. Lai Abdat died in 1866 and was succeeded by his 
son, Rdls Ltd Ran Bahadur Singh, who appears to bo on bad terms with his 
relatives, owing to the arrangements made by his father for providing for them 
out of tlio State. Tlio State is under tlio Political Agent for Bh&gelkkand, resi¬ 
dent at. Iliwa. 2 

KOTRA, an old and decayed town of Parganah Urai of tbo dal aim District, 
which, jointly with Sayyidnagar, gave its name to a parganah or fiscal subdi¬ 
vision, ia distant 16 rmies from Urai. In 1872 there was a population of 3,987. 
There is a large export of the al dyed cloth eallod khanUi . Tbs Ohaukidsiri Act 
is in force and yields a revenue of Rs. 991 a year, from which 15 watchmen aro 
entertained at an annual cost of Rs. 648. 

1 Aitch, Tioal , III., 216, 391, In 1879, Dr. Stratton estimates tiic men at 174 square miles aud 
the revenue at.Rs. 30,000, Stl, live. Fui. Dep., 0.1., LXX,, 42. 
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KOTBA GIIAT or Gh(it Kolra, a village in Pavgauali Man of the Jhansi 
District, is distaut 52 miles from J hail si and 12 miles from Man. TIio popula¬ 
tion in 1865 was 1,066, and in 1872 was 1,073. There is a police outpost lxerc 3 
and a public ferry across the river Dha'Uin on the J ban si and Idangaon Hoad. 
This village was seized by some Bundela Tliukurs, tho ancestors of the present 
proprietors, who hold by the peculiar tenure known as chdkari, thus described 
by Mr, E. Jcukinsou, C.S. : — 

“The teuure is the only one of its kind in the district. Tho villago was 
taken about 200 years ago by Bundela Thakurs, the ancestors of the present 
pioprietors, and was granted to them in chdkari —that is, on condition of their 
providing so many fighting-men and of their performing other services. There 
wero four sardurs. The village was divided into two portions, chdkari and 
revenue paying. The profits from tho latter were devoted to the payment of 
village expenses. Tho chdkari portion was divided into GO chdkaris, fifteen of 
which were managed by each sarddr; while to the holder or holders of each. 
chdkari a proportionate amount of land was given. Besides the Bundela Tim- 
burs, Brahmans and Parilmr and Jaiwar Rajputs held chdkaris. When the 
Marliattas took possession of the countiya light quit-rent was assessed upon 
the villago, and at first this demand being merely nominal, was met by the sar¬ 
ddr s from the profits of the revenue-paying portion of tho village and of their 
own holdings. But by degrees the demand was raised, and it was found 
necessary to apportion it among the different chdkaris, till at length the sum 
payable on each chdkari amounted to 22 JS'undsdhi rupees. 

“ Since the lapse of the district to the British Government the village has 
been assessed at full revenue, but the amount payable on each chdkari has re¬ 
mained to the present day unaltered. There arc now five, instead of four, sub¬ 
divisions—three of 15 chdkaris aud two of chdkaris each. Tbc sarddvs (now 
called lambarddrs) collect at tho rate of 11s. 22 on each chdkari , or on each 
u lauzi bandy'’ as the land of a chdkari is called. These sums aud the collec¬ 
tions from the common lands tiro thrown into one fund, and the surplus, after 
the payment of the Government demand and all expenses, is divided among 
the members who engago directly with Government for tho land-revenue. They 
alone share all the profits and pay all the losses. 

c< At tho time of the preparation of the record of rightsmany of the holders 
of chdkaris (tauzhedrsJ applied to bo admitted to a share of the profits, or to 
receive a portion of tho common lands equivalent to their ancestral share, as 
shown in the pedigree table and tho villago accountant’s list. But tbc lambar¬ 
ddrs objectod violently, and such request could not evidently be granted with¬ 
out violating all oustoms hitherto existing, and entirely changing the constitu¬ 
tion of tho village. Accordingly, the record of shares expressed in fractious of 
a rupee was abolished ; and in the record of rights, tho chdkaris, or portions of 
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ch&karUy were entered, according to possession, in tho names of the different 
timiudrs, and on each of the latter was assessed a suui at tlie rate of lis. 22 
per chdkari. The lambardars have the option of dividing off tho common lands 
into five equal parts : and in accordance with an arrangement mado between 
tho lambardars and the tauziwars, a stipulation has been entered in the engage¬ 
ment paper to tho effect that should a tauziudr at any time pay up tho quota 
of the old Tillage debts and liabilities, all of which were of course contracted 
in the names of the lambardars, clue upon his chdkari or ckakarts, ha will be 
admitted to the settlement of accounts, tv ill receive his share of tlie profits 
from tho common lands, and will be entitled to have lauds equivalent to Ins 
shave divided off. In such ail event the tauziwdr will of course pay his full 
quota of the Government demand, and no longer at the rate of Its. 22 per 
chdkoj i, as at piesent. In no case, however, can possession in tho chukar t 
lands he disturbed, and no one can claim to have a ve-distributton of these hold¬ 
ings. The common lands are held by the lambardars , tausUvars, and heredi¬ 
tary tenants, all of whom pay rent according to the custom of u thanka ,” or in 
a lump sum.” 

KULPAHAR, a town in Parganah Pan wild of the Hamfrptir District, is 
distant about GO miles from the civil station. In 18G5 the population numbered 
G,886 souls, and in 1872, 6,014, of whom 2,992 were females. Thevo were 
5,390 Hindus (2,643 females) and 054 Musalm&ns (349 females). Tlio area of 
the town site is 23S acres, giving 25 souls to the aero. 

Tho name is said to ho deiived from the fact of tlio town being situated in 
the united villages of Iuilhua and Palifiriya. The names of the muluillas (or 
quarters) of the town explain themselves : they are Katra, or market founded by 
Jagatvaj (see Jaitpcb) ; Tonyapuva, from tho Tonya fort bazar ; Mbian, Satiya, 
Ghosuin, ManIun, and Tilwapdras, Hatwdra, and ICalbam, from a tree called 
lulbar. The Tahslli has been removed from Siingra here since 1872, Jagat- 
r/ij, son of Chhatarsal, Bundela, formed the town, which, however, previously 
belonged to Banaphar Thiikurs, whose descendants are still zamindars, Tlie 
latter relate that Kaclihis were the first occupants, and they being at fend with 
the AMrs of some neighbouring village, called in the Banapliavs, to whom in 
return for the extirpation of tlieir enemies the Kaclihis made over tho zamin- 
ddri of their village,but the time when this took place is unknown. Jagntrdj’s 
four sons all lived here, and each built a mansion for himself, tlie ruins of 

Local traditions. "hieh still exist. Kesri Singh built tho Toriya fort, 

so named from its being built on an eminence (toriya 
ida). The remains of the fort still exist and give their name to this branch of 
the family. Despat, who overran the Parganali of Jaitpur in the mutiny, 
and other outlaws whose bauds have now been completely dispersed, belonged 
to tins family. Since it came into the possession of the British ICulpaMr has 
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advanced considerably, owing probably to its soil, wliicb consists largely of mdr t 
and produces cotton and al dye in abundance. The public buildings are tlie new 
Tahsili (recently completed), the police-station, tahsfli scliool sardi, and some very 
ordinary temples and mosques. The tallies biuU by the Bundula Rajas are large, 
aud one, that called Gahra, is prettily situated. There arc no manufactures of 
any importance, though country cloths and dyeing afford some employment; hut 
the trado in grain, cotton and al is considerable. The market days aie Mondays 
and Saturdays. Tire fair called Jalbihdr is held here on the twelfth of tlio daik 
half of Bhadon , but creates no trade, and the Raml'da fair is held between Kulpa- 
har and Jaitpur. 

Tlio town is closely connected with tho Jaitpur Rajas, but except that Jagat- 
r/ij (tho first Raja) ar *d his sons resided here moro perhaps than they did in Jait¬ 
pur itself, and built mansions and tanks here, there is no local history regard¬ 
ing thorn in the town. Not a single descendant of the family now resides, nor 
Ins resided here since it came into the possession of the British, and fargauah 
Panwari was ono of the first acquisitions of tho British in this part of Bundel- 
khand. Tho present Raja of Oliarkbttri has a siiare in the zaminduri of tl$c village's, 
and his is all the present connection between the town and the Bundelas. The 
Toriya fort is a very small one. Its builder, Kesri Singh, is said to have been of 
a turbulent disposition, which would seem to have ckai noterized all his descend¬ 
ants; but he, being a very younger son, received but a small jdgir, which fortune, 
so far from improving, deprived his descendants of, who in disgust made them¬ 
selves outlaws. 

Kul pah fir ought to have been included in tho Pargauali of Jaitpur, but Kesri 
Singh, the Raja of Jaitpur, at the time of our taking Bundclklmnd opposed 
us, with the usual result, ancf consequently had his raj circumscribed to a baom 
(52 villages) containing perhaps tho poorest villages in liis territory, for which 
tho natural beauty of the country but ill-compensated him (see Jaitpuh). 
Tlio Toriya fort could hardly have existed for more than fifty years, for it was 
not built much before 1750 A.D., and must luive been taken by Ali BaMdur 
when he conquered Jaitpur early in the last decade of tho last century, aud dur¬ 
ing our possession of the town in 1805 the fort was dismantled. 

KUNOII, a parganah in the Jalaun District of the Jhansi Division, is 
bounded on the north by a portion of the Dafciya State and Parganah Madlm- 
garli; on the east by Parganabs Jalaun and Urai; on the south by the Sam- 
thar State; aud on the west by tho Pahuj rive)*, which separates it from the 
Crwaliar State, 

Kiincli had, according to the census of 1872, an area of 209 square miles, 
of which 168 were cultivated. Of the area assessed to Government revenue 
(200 square miles), 81 square miles were returned as imculturable, 10 square 
miles as culturable, and 159 as cultivated. There were 11G villages, of which 
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38 had a population under 200; 38 had between 200 and 500; 2G had between 
500 and 1,000; 11 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and two had between 2,000 
and 3,000. ICunch itself had 34,-148 inhabitants. The Jand-revcr.no from 
all sources during the same year amounted to Us. 1,05,181 (or with cesses 
11s, 1,8*2,340), which fell on the total area at He. 1-8-6; on the area assessed 
to Government revenue at Hu. 1-0-7, and on the cultivated area at Ho. 1-14-4. 
The population in 1872 numbered 07,041 souls, giving 320 to the square imlo. 

There wore 02,789 Hindus, with 30,180 females, and 4,302 
Population. Mimilm.Yns, with 2,088 females. The principal Hindu 
divisions are Brahmans, numbering 7,521, with 3,014 females; Rajputs, 1,043, 
having 705 females; Hannas, 3,093, givingl218 females; and all other castes 
numbered 50,479 souls, of whom 24,343 were females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions arc tlie Tvanaujiya, SamVlh, Jajhotiya, Maharashtra, and Murwari, 
The Rajputs for the most part belong to the Chauhan, Bhadauriya, Rahtor, 
ICirar, ICauaujiya, Sanawadhiyn, Gaubim, and Katoliya elans, while the Daniyas 
comprise Aganv&Is, Gliois, and Umrs. The other castes are tlie same as those 
given under Parganah Jalaun. 

The occupation statements show that in 1872, 467 male adults were engaged 
in the learned professions; 3,187 in domestic service; 510 in commerce; 18,382 
in tilling tho land and tending cattle; 5,233 in petty trades and mechanical 
arts; autl 2,701 as labourers. Of the total population, 3,302 wore shown 
as landholders, 24,805 as agriculturists, and 38,374 as employed in avoca¬ 
tions other than agriculture. All other statistics aro given under tho district 
noti co. 

Tills parganah originally consisted of 93 villages mado over to the British 
by HoWlut in IhiVo, ami suteeq-iicTi'iiy assigned as a life 
grant to Bhima Bdi Sahiba, daughter of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar. The administration of the parganah remained in tho hands of tho 
British, by whom it was annexed to the Bundolkhand District, and on the forma¬ 
tion of the Hamirpur District to Hamirpur. In 1853 Kunch was transferred 
to Jalaun, and on the death of Bluma Bai in 1853 tho revenues lapsed to the 
British, subject to a life-pension to her grandson, Gobind Rao. Tlie parganah 
was removed from the operation of the Regulations by Act XXX. of 1800. 
To tlie old parganah 39 villages of Indiirkhi and 2S villages from Dub oh wore 
added in 1861, aud 18 tillages were transferred from ICiinch to Madhugarh. 
We shall first refer to the fiscal history of the 89 old villages of Kunch forming 
what is known as the Knnuni Parganah. 

Tho first settlement (mado m 1807) fixed the demand at Rs. 1,72,517, 

_ , . and die succeeding sotdemouts avo shown in the following 

Early nasessinent. ° 

table, from winch it will be seen that no balance accrued 


History. 


till 1834;- 
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ypnr of 
settlement. 

■ Name of Settle¬ 
ment Officer. 

Lmid- 

revenue. 

Year of 
settlement. 

Name of Scltlc-j 
incut Olfii'cr. ' 

Lan fi¬ 
rm enue. 

Balance on 
Ilia whole 
term o f 
settlement. 

• 


ns 



Its. 

Es, 

1805-06 A.D. 

Mr. J. D Erskine, 

1,72,617 

1820-21 to 

1824-25 

Mr. Vftlpy... 

2,18,140 


1606-07 to 
1808-09. 

Ditto ,„ 

1,76,929 

I826-2G to 
1829-30. 

Ditto | 

2,13,039 

... 

1809-10 to 
1811-12. 

Mr. J. Wuuchopc, 

Jl,8V42 

1830-31 to 
1834-35. 

Mr. Ainsllc... | 

2,18,017 

24,111 

18)2-13 to 
1814-16. 

Ditto 

.1,89,781 

1895-36 to 
1840-41 

Mr.Pidcock 

2,19,377 

2,05,865 

1816 - 1 C to 
1819-20. 

Mr. Scott Wmlng, 2,lo,633 

1841-42 to 
1871-72. 

SirW Muir... 

2,00 336 

- 


In 1837 Us. 1,244 were added on account of two resumed revenue-free vil¬ 
lages. The classification of soils in this parganah range thus:— mdr i 64-3 ; 
kubar, 2G; par'da, S’2; r&kar } T5. The eastern half consists of first-class mar 
villages, the western of l&bar and panto, lands of the second class, and a few 
poor villages of the third class. There are no ravines or broken ground in the 
parganah. <( In most seasons a large part of the parganah enjoys a peculiar 
means of fertility, which imparts something of the fructifying powers of irri¬ 
gation. The territory of Samthar is raised considerably above the level of 
Kunch, into which tliereforo its superfluous rain is poured. The fiood extended 
over several miles enters to the south-west, and moving in a north-westerly 
dircotion, traverses the parganah. It sweeps not along as a river, but settles 
with a Avid os pread surface on the face of the ground, imparting not only 
moisture but a rich deposit, and producing a most luxuriant raid harvest. 
This natural irrigation, which is termed tko pdu, fertilizes about 22,400 acres. 

The laud subject to it is for the most part included 
in the first class. But leaving this flood out of sight, 
tho soils of Kunch are incomparably superior to the richest of any other par¬ 
ganah, and their rates are, in consequence, from a fourth to a half higher. The 
crops produced upon the mdr lands arc so limuiantly rioli, and cover the sur¬ 
face so completely, that you may pass from village to village and see no traces 
of their boundaries—no traces even of the division of the fields, excepting tho 
road you are upon, and that, too, sometimes half overgrown with wheat. The 
first-class villages contain an area of 44,292 culturabio acres, of which only 
2,689 lie fallow; and out of 78,966 acres, which is the entire amount of arable 
land in tho parganah, there aro but 8,411 acres uncultivated. The great source 
of the fertility of tlio soil is its humidity, which is frequently so great as not to 
permit of tho growth of a kharlf crop. To the same can so may bo attributed 
the comparative absence of the til plant, the roots of which are destroyed by 
excess of moisture.” 


TUc pan from Samtlmr. 
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There is a good centre of trade in tlie town of Kiuicli, which contains a 
large market for salt, sugar, and cotton. Still Mr. 
Assessment of isii 4„. ( jlow gj r 'William) Muir considered that tlie parganah 

was over assessed—-first, from the excessive rate both on the cultivated and cul- 
turable area ; secondly, from a comparison with other parganahs and the known 
mi certain ty of the crops; and thirdly, signs of the difficulty with which the 
existing revenue was paid were distinctly visible. The general result of his 
assessment is given in the following statement:— 


Rates ;icr acre q f Rates per acre nf 

foi flier land')emiue new land-revenue 



Revenue 



Farmer 

according 1 

New 


land- 

tu deduced 

tnnd-re 

Deeiease 

revenue 

raltB, 

venue. 




Total ... 12,10,377 2,12,068 2,00,336 20,371 3 1 9 2 12 5 5 i 2 13 5 2 8 7 


The soils distributed among the cultivated and culturable areas in 1841-42 
were as follows 


C1KB3 of villages. 

Mar. 

Kabar, 


AcreB. 

A cree. 

First—cultivated ... 

31,059 

5,188 

„ culturable 

35,819 

6,184 

Second—cultivated ... 

10,077 

10,630 

„ culturable 

11,108 

13,881 

Third—cultivated 

G37 

2,034 

„ culturable ... 

7U 

2,687 

Total ... 

93,041 

40,104 



149,521 


At the same time the peieotitago of each crop to the total area cultivated was 
as follows:— Khan/ crops : jodr, 13*5 j bdjrd, 1*0 ; cotton, 137 j nubiff, 1*5—total 
207. EaU crops: wheat, 20 7 j gram, 25‘5; dl 2'3 $ aid, 3*5, or a total of 51*5. 
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Tlio now assessment was made by Mr. P. J. White in 1871-72, and is 

Assessment of ,873. ^commended for thirty years From July 1st, 1873. 

The old parganah now contains % villages, divided 
into 110 estates. The average size of each village is 1,00,) acres. The total 
area is 101,173 acres, or 158 square miles; the assessable area 90,892 acres, 
of which 80,227 acres are cultivated. Tho depths of the water-bearing strata 
are as follows;—In 11 Tillages the depth is under 20 feet; in 37 villages 


20 to 35 feet; in 37 \ illages 30 to 50 feet; in five villages 51 to 60 feet; and in 
one village it is above 00 feet. In four villages there are no wells,yet irriga¬ 
tion, like manuring, is neglected. The wells are within or immediately around 
the village site. The population in 1868 stood at 49 , 9 ( 35 , of which the culti¬ 
vating community numbers 21 , 880 , The soils of the cultivated area arc, 
war, 38,112 ; kdbar, 30,500 ; pania, 9 , 435 , and rdkar 2,070 acres, or in the per¬ 
centages of 44 - 2 , 42 * 4 , 11 - 0 , aud 2*4 respectively. The parganah was divided 
into three classes for purposes of assessment, villages with mdr predominating 
being placed in the first, those with principally kdbar and mdr in the second, 
and those with chiefly panla and kdbar in the third olass. The percentages of 
soils and tho rent-rates in each class are iheso :— 


P&venlages of 

Rent-rales per acre of 

CliWS 

Mir. 

K&bar. 

Par un. 

Rikar. 

Mir. 

Kabar. 

Pnruii, 

Raker. 






Ra. 8. 

Ha a. j 

Re. a. 

Ra. a. 

. 

67 8 

26 7 

4 4 

1 1 

5 ] 

4 9 

3 IO 

2 11 

II, ... 

28 4 

638 

14-8 

| 3-5 

4 11 

3 14 

3 4 

2 2 

III. 

0-5 

71 4 

24-4 

3-7 

4 6 

3 12 

2 lfi 

1 12 


Mr, White writes ;—“ Up to 1840-41 the position ofRuneh was peculiar; 

it was surrounded by Native States whoso lauds wero 
Stato of the parganah. backward in oultivalion, and when industry was not 

secure of its fruits. The population of Rilueb was thus swollen by immigrants. 
Its soil was cultivated to tlio utmost possible extent, and its produce carried an 
artificially high value, ns the market rate was regulated by tho grain that had 
to bo imported on pack-bullocks from Mahua, to bring up tho supply to tho 
looal demand. But now our rule took in much of the surrounding country, 
communications improved, other changes occurred, and the singular advantages 
of Kunek no longer remained. Accordingly in 1841 tho revenue was lowered, 
but the burden was still too great. Ten years afterwards the settlement began 
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to give way, and in 1859 it was reduced to Rs. 28,000. The revenuo by the 
present re-settlement is Rg. 1,96,500 in round numbers. In addition, the cesses 
are ten per cent, on this amount. 

Of* the 158'1 square miles comprising the parganah area, Kurmis are the 
proprietors of 77'3 ; Brahmans of 29‘3 ; Marwaris of 11'7 ; Giijars of 11*2 ; Lo- 
dhia of 8*2 j and Muhammadans of 7*5 square miles ; while the remaining 12-9 
square miles aro shared between Tliakure, Kayaths, Tells, Daniyas, AUirs, and 
Jats in the order named. The industrious and thifty Kurmis are the principal 
cultivators throughout tho parganah. The parganali possesses 4,200 ploughs, 
9,655 oxen, 2,071 cows, 3,781 buffalos, and 790 wells 
Agriculture statistics. p u m lilted labour. A plough can cultivate 60 

lighas per annum in tho mar soil, or 40 for the raid and 20 for the kharif 
crops j 40 bights per annum in kdbar } or 25 in the first and 15 in tho second 
ci*op j 30 in parua and rdkar, or 20 and 10 in tlie two harvests respectively. 
Tho proportion of the bvjha to the acre is 2*145. Of the whole cultivated area 
the rail crops cover no less than 75,552 acres, and the khai if crops only 10,675 
acres. The details aro as follows :— Mali, wheat, 1,687; wheat and gram mixed, 
67,549 ; gram, 5,035 ; barley, 214 j alsl, 513; dye plants, 155; garden produce, 
400, Kharif) cotton, 5,532; jodr, 3,869; fidjYa, 973; indigo, 93 ; kodo } 106; 
garden produce, 70; other crops, 32. 

Tkero are no whole revouue-freo villages ; but there are 4,258 acres of 
revenue-free plots, of which 323 acres are maintained for the lives of the holders 
and tho rest are in perpetuity. The Pahuj river is to the west of Kunch; it is 
not navigable. Several roads, but at present all fair-weather ones, lead to tho 
town of Kunoli. The road from Jliansi to the Phaplmnd Railway Station 
in the Etfuva District, via Kim oh and Shergarh Ghat on the Jamna, is to bo 
metalled, and tho road from Kutich to Urai is a raised mid bridged one. 1 

KUNCJfi, the principal town in the parganah of the same name in the 
Jalaun District, is situated on the Kdlpi road, 42 miles from EAlpi and 19 
miles from Krai in latitude 25 c ’-59'-3Q // and longitude 79°~ll , -55/ / In 1865 
the town contained 14,848 inhabitants, living in 4,035 houses. In 1872 
the inhabitants numbered 14,448 souls, of whom 7,139 were females. There 
were 11,956 Hindus (5,908 females) and 2,492 Musalmdns (1,231 fe¬ 
males). There were 2,724 on closures, of which 436 wore occupied by 
Musalmans. The houses built by skilled labour numbered 3,375, and of these 
Musalmfms occupied 24. Of the common huts, 507 were inhabited by Muaal-* 
nidus and 2,466 by Hindus. The census show's of tho total population, that 


1 Tho following references to the Board's Records will give tho full flacnl history ol Kunch : 
—Mth Apiil, 1807, No, 8 • 12th March, 1808, No. 18 ; 23rd March, 1808, Nos 3, 4 , 21st Fob- 
ruary, 1809, No. 64; 17th March, 1809, No. 23; 26tli January, 18 J 0 , No. 20; 3rd May, isil ? 
No. 10 ; 28lh December, 1811, No. 1 s 28th January, 1812, No. 10 j 2nd July, 1616, No. llj 3lsfc 
March, 1818, 2ist July, 1818, and 26th AugUBt, 1821, No. 1. • ' 
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113 were landowners, 1,964 were agriculturists and 12,371 followed avocations 
otlior than agriculture. The occupation statement gives the following trades 
as pursued by more than one hundred of the malo adult population:—Beggars, 

114 ; hour-den levs, 112 ; labourers, 286 ; cotton-cleaners, 100 ; cultivators, 
706; oil-makers, 2L4; petty dealers, 1,124; servants, 927 j alioe-makers, 181 ; 
and weavers, 463. 

Kuncli is the residence of an Extra Assistant Commissioner, who is usually 
a Sub-Magistrate of the first class, in charge of Parganabs Kuncli and Madhu- 
garh. There is also a talislli and a police-station, with 28 regular police, Tho 
municipal police number 35, and are paid from octroi duties levied under 
Act YI. of 1868. There is a good dispense y supported by subscription, and a 
tabsili school attended by 52 pupils; also a girls’ school with 25 pupils. There 
are four police outposts in tho parganab at Blionr, Kailiya, Snnna, and Mau. 
Mihauni. In 1804, Colonel Fawcett, who commanded the British troops in 
Bundclkhand, sent a force of seven companies to reduce the lort of Amanta 
Malaya, about five miles from Kunch. The kiladar, 
while offering to surrender and negotiating terms, 
sent word to the parfazan leader, Amir Khiin, who was then engaged in plun¬ 
dering Mau and Iriohli, and on the 22nd May, 1804, the Amir in person, 
marching by night, detached the Pindaras of his party to plunder the camp, 
whilst he divided the main body into fchreo parties to attack the force in the 
trenches. Tho British battalions formed square and drove off tho Afridis 
and Dakhams of the Amir’s left wing, who, however, made their way around 
between the fort and bazar and attacked the British troops in the rear, whilst 


Amir Kh&u himself charged them in front with the right wing and drove 
them from the trenches to their camp, with the loss of two howitzers, two 
twelve-pounders, one six-pound or, and all tho tumbrils and baggage. The 
British loss was severe, amounting to two companies of native infantry and 
about filly European artillerymen. The British force then retreated in safety 
to Kuncli, and Amir Khan retired to Irichh. The next day the Pindaras 
returned towards Kuncli, and their leader, hearing 
rIu ‘ L ‘"“' of tho advance of two companies by KAlpi to Kuncli, 


by a forced march succeeded in arriving nt their encampment at ICdlpi at 
night, when lie attacked and overpowered the detachment, bnt subsequently 
released their leader. Amir KMn then plundered the towns of Kulpi and 
Ata, but Klinch was saved by tho remnants of the force that had been 
engaged at MaKiya. Returning again in June the Pindara force was en¬ 
tirely broken and dispersed by the British troops under Colonel Shepherd. 
Kunch was several times occupied by the rebel troop3 under Barjor Singh dur¬ 
ing tho mutiny in 1857-58. Kiiiioh formed a niuhcil of Sirkur Iiiclih, and 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 46,295 in Akbar’s reign. 
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Knock is not connected with any other important town by means of a well- 
made road. The road to Urai is a well-kept, unmade 
road; the road to Jalarm a cart-tract following'the 
wiudiug of tho customs’ hedge ; that from Punch, on the Jhausi road, a dis¬ 
tance of 1G miles, is also nmnade, and as a rule apparently not well repaired. 
Tho customs’ hedge runs closo past the town on the south and west sides, cut¬ 
ting it off from the Raja’s countries below. Tho most important men complain 
very much of the injury tho trade of tho town has experienced since this hedge 
was made. It appears that before that time many people from the Samthar, 
Gwaliar, and Datiya country habitually frequented the Kuneh markets for the 
purchase of their ordinary requirements and for tho sale of their produce, but 
since that time these people have gradually ceased to come to Kfnich, because 
of their dislike to tho examinations to which their carts and bundles are sub¬ 
jected to at tho gateways in the customs’ hedge. 

Tho site of the town is nearly level, and is enclosed by a shallow nald run¬ 
ning along tlio south and east border, and a shallow nald running along tho 
west border, which form the comiuonoing branches of a rather important n&hb 
which runs northward past Jalaun, and then eastward for many miles to end 
in the Jamil a not far from KalpS. Tho town consists essentially of a hnsincss 
end to the east, aud a quiet wide-spread country village part to the west. In 
tliis quiet part in tho west outskirt there is tho high site of an old ruined mud 
fort, on which tho tahsil aud police buildings stand now. Tho east or business 
end is first noticeable fur a great tank in the outskirts, called Gobind Rao 7 s 
Til, made 120 years ago. It is fully 200 yards square, built with eight steps 
of good masonry on all sides, and a little cupola at each corner. The steps aro 
alluncovered, and tlio bottom can bo seen in the corners, hut tho tank contains 
a sheet of water of some depth and tho water is said to bo several foot deep 
in the middle. The brickwork of tho western half of tho tank seems to have 
sunk considerably. Tlio business part of the town commences immediately 
beyond the tank, with a recently established encampmg-grouud. This is rented 
for Rs. 12 a year from a fakir whose grove it is. It contains fair old mango 
trees, but the surface* is low and soft, and the cart-wheels sink deep into it. 
Fast tho new enoamping-groimd is tho liiiihai Munch, mostly a cotton and 
wheat market, a lougish wide roadway, high at the sides and low in tlio mid¬ 
dle, unmade, the shops on each sido poor and some ruinous. At right angles 
to this is the (lurid, a market-place principally for g&r, tobacco, and rice. Its 
roadway is unmade and undrainod, and the shops are vory poor looking. The 
oiwia it hula (or salt market) opens off from this, also at an angle, and is a widish 
street, with poor shops, but principally noticeable for its broken ruinous houses. 
J’rom the principal market-places bazar-ways pass in several directions, all nar¬ 
row, all unmade, and imdiaiueJ, aud all tho shops poor looking. Sometimes, 
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where a continuous street might have existed, a shop has been built in fcho way, 
bo that the street behind is reaolied by a narrow way on each side of the shop, 
No such thing as a straight well-made road exists in the town : all are crooked, 
narrow, and undvained. 

The school-lion st) stands well in the midst of this business part, at 
the end of the only little bit of wide straight bazar-way right across the 
road. It is shaded by a fine plpnl tree, which has a Alab&dco at its foot on a 
neatly-kept platform. The precincts of the school are a busy bazar-way 
on tlireo sides, with a fair-sized, but ill-kept, courtyard at tho back. Going 
further westward is the Al/’mik Chauk, a general bazar apparently, of several 
streets, with a thoroughfare, however, only through the gateways which shut 
off its main way from tho rest of the town. The shops in Mdnifc Chauk , too, are 
poor ; ruined houses in. it are numerous, and the owners of the houses com¬ 
plain very much here, as eNewbero in the town, of tho decline of trade and of 
their poverty now and inability to repair their houses. The general aspect of the 
business part of IC finch is that of a much neglected place. The bazn,r-ways now 
carry all the rain drainage from tho housetops. The great quiet western part 
consists, of hero and there a brick house surrounded by many mud-built bouses, 
and is inhabited principally by cultivators. In this part there is a kunkur-made 
roadway extending from the tahsffdtul for some distance towards the business part 
of the town, but the road is crooked and kunkur-mado in parts only. The roads 
generally of the western part are neither made nor drained, nor as a rule repaired, 
and differ little from the roadways of an ordinary village. With regard to drain¬ 
age, it may bo said that with the best possible opportunities for the purpose 
the town site is not drained at nil, either inside or in tho outskirts. Tho ndld$ } 
instead of having been, carefully kept as drainage-channels, for which natu.ro 
intended them, hare been much cut into, their bods dug into holes, and the ordi¬ 
nary cart-road or track around the town runs sometimes along the bank of the 
wild and sometimes in its bed; and altogether a move miserablo, broken state of 
surface than that of the K lincli precincts in many plaeoa would bB hard to find. 1 

The Municipal Act (VI. of 1808) is in force in Ktinch. The total income 
from all sources in 1871-72 amounted to 11s. 13,077, vis., octroi, Rs. 8/105; mis¬ 
cellaneous, Rs, 577; balance of previous year, Us. 4,095, showing an incidence of 
9 annas 9 pies per head of the population. The expenditure for the same year was 
for establishment, Rs. 4,681; public works, Rs. 1,321; education, Ra. 1,000; clia- 
ritablo objects, Rs. 81, and miscellaneous, Ra. 210, leaving a reserve of Rs. 5,837. 
The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee consisting of tlireo 
official members and six members chosen by election. 

KUTHAUNI), a villago in Farganah Jalaun of the Jalaun District, ia 
situated on the Jalaun load, 30 miles from Urai, Tho population in 1872 was 
' * ^ ITojn Planck’s Rep,, 1871, p.23. 
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1,399. It was the former residence of the tahsilddr of Kandr Parganah, winch 
was in 1863-64 absorbed in the neighbouring parganahs. The old town of 
Kandr, which gave its name to the parganah, has been entirely swept away by 
the Jainna. 

KURA HI, a village in Parganah Augdi-i aud Tahsil Babevu of the Banda 
District, is distant 20 miles from Banda and 12 miles from Baberu, The 
population in 1865 was 2,312, and in 1871 was 2,392, consisting for the most 
part of Pathfui Musalmdns converted a few generations ago from Hinduism. 
The area of this village is 4,034 acres. There is a school hero. 

KURARA, a town situated in Parganah Hamirpur of the Hainirpur Dis¬ 
trict, about ten miles from the civil station, on the Kalpi road. Population in 
1872 was 4,897, and in 1865 was 4,330. It has two wards, the Khdn and 
Mali, which are said to have been so called after the two sous of Nyai Singh, 
but when and under what circumstances cannot be ascertained. It has probably 
improved in position since our possession of the district. It has now a police- 
station, a post-office, and a halkdhbandi (or village) school. It lias weekly mar- 
bets on Sundays and Thursdays, and a considerable trade in grain, cotton, and 
at dye. It was the seat of a tahsili until a short time before the mutiny. 
The Mdnvaris and Banijms of the town are wealthy, but live after the same 
manner as their poorer neighbours, without any pretensions to eleganco or even 
comfort. 

LAHOHURA GHAT or Ghat Lnlichura, a village on the river Dlmsan, in 
Parganah Mau of the Jhansi District, 50 miles from Jhausi on the Ha- 
mirpiir road and ten miles from Mau. The population in 1865 was 982, and in 
1872 was 904. There is a public ferry here across the Dliasan, a second class 
police-station, aud a district post-offico. 

LALATPUR, Lalitpiu* (Lullutpoor), the chief town of the district of the 
eamename, lies in latitude 24°-21'-30' / and longitude 78°-27'-50 v , on the Jhansi 
and Sugar road. The population in 1865 numbered 9,258 souls, and in 1872 
was 8,976, of whom 4,513 were females. Thore were 6,323 Hindus (3,131 
females) and 372 Mus alma ns (190 females). The area of the town site is 147 
acres, giving 61 souls to the acre. There were formerly fourtocn mvhallas (or 
wards), aud there are now sixteen, as follows:—Bans; pur a, Chaubiy&napuva, 
Nadipura, Sahariyandpura, Sauiohara bazar, Buddliwdrd bazar, Katra, Nanga- 
pura, Ajitapura, Lakliariyapura, Bdrepura, Raur, Bazaryapura, and Taliyd- 
pura. The two new muhallas were formod at the introduction of the Municipal 
Act, and are known as Nos. 1 aud 2. 

The inhabitants are for the most part agriculturists, and there is no trade or 


Local tradition. 


manufacture unconnected with agricultural pursuits. 
Tradition ascribes the founding of Lalatpur to a Raja 


Sumer Singh from the Dukhan, who named it after-his wife, Lalita, 


A tank in 
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which be is said to have bathed still bears his name. Ho is said to have been 
on his way to the Ganges to try the efficacy of its waters for some cutaneous 
disease fiom which bo was suffering, and fell ill while encamped near the 
tank. His wife had a dream in which she was recommended to induce 
her lord to try the tank water, which was as good as the Ganges; ho 
did so and recovered, aud settled on its bank. Another legend of this 
distiict states that in ancient times, or during tho aboriginal “Gond R&j ” 
there were in the district two powerful Gond cliiofidiips—one to the north, called 
Haraspur, and the other to the south, called Dudlu. These two chieftainships 
marched or adjoined each other at Lalatpur, wliero close to tho ziU school a 
stone ia to this day pointed out as a boundary pillar. In corroboration 
of this legend, tho rates of rent are there called Haraspuii and D lid hi. The 
Haraspuri prevail to the north and Diidlu rates to tho south of Lain t pur. Rent- 
rates, here called darbandi, are elsewhore known as jinswdr rates or rents fixed on 
different crops grown. Further evidence of tho truth of the tradition that Diidlu, 
now an insignificant hamlet of about forty huts, was once a large and import¬ 
ant plaeo is found in the existence of ruins in the jungle for miles round tho 
present hamlet and lake. There are throughout tho district great numbers of 
Gond and Jain temples to he found, all of which have been more or less injured 
by time or Muhammadan invaders, These temples are all of atone, and tho ruins 
of some of them—for example those at Dudhi, Clmndpur, aud Deogarh—nro 
still in fair preservation and worthy of attention. 

The town is built on the west bank of tho Sahjad Nadi, a sandy stream; its 
Ti t bed much studded with red rocks. Northwards tho 

town site is bounded by a branch of the same nadi, and 
Vike it in character, hut smaller. Tho town site is fairly raised; the soil mostly 
a reddish gravel, underlaid pretty closely by rock, so that the well golas rest on 
rock. The nadis serve admirably to drain the site aftor heavy rainfall, and 
there are many natural waterways down to them. Lalatpur is characterized 
by a remarkably wide highway running from east to west; along its southern 
border a well-made and well-kept road in every respect, drained by deep cuttings 
on each side to a natural drainage channel running down to the Sahjtid. 
Formerly the principal bazar used to be on this road, and some good shops 
remain there now, but the crowd of a bazar was found inconvenient and was 
accommodated elsewhere. This main road partakes in some measure with ita 
well-built and white-washed masonry houses, the picturesqueuess which charac¬ 
terizes Bundelkhnnd towns. The police-station and the dispensary are situated 
-on this road. The roadway is lighted at night by lamps carried on stone 
lamp-posts. From about its centre a short roadway passes northwards to the 
Katra bazar; which is the business part of the town, and was mad© eight years 
ago by Captain Tyler assisted by Mr, Hicks. It consists of a fair-sized square, 
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perhaps 120 yards wide, with shops on all sides, and in the centre is a long 
ba'<ar building under one roof, divided into shops. The open space around this 
building is wide, well-gravelled, and drained, and trees have been planted along 
its centre on both sides. This Katra forms an admirable eentro to the town. 
From the Katra the town stretches in all directions, but principally northwards. 
TI 10 streets are narrow, unmade, rather tortuous, and wind about midst houses 
which are often well built of brick or unshapod stone, for stoiic is plentiful, but 
mostly mud built. Many of the narrow ways have a stony surface in patches. 
Many carved stones of black granite may be seen in the town as isolated posts 
and door-steps, and at one place there are Buddhist remains of square pillars, 
with cruciform capitals, now part of a Hindu temple (0. P.) 

The Municipal Act (YI. of 1S68) is in force in Lalatpuv, The total income 
from all sources in 1871-72 amounted to Rs. 8,115, viz., 
Municipality. octroi, Its. 5,985 ; miscellaneous, Ra. 528; balance of 

previous year, Rs. 1,652, showing an incidence of 9 annas 1 pie per head of the popu¬ 
lation. The expenditure for the sameycav was for establishment, Rs. 3,108; public 
works, Rs. 2,920; charitable objects, Rs. 162 ; and miscellaneous, Rs. 160, leav¬ 
ing a reserve of Rs. 1,765. The affairs of tlio municipality is managed by a com¬ 
mittee consisting of four official memboi'S and eightmembers clioscn by election. 

LALATPUR (Lullutpoor), a parganah in the talisili and district of the 
same name, had according to tlio census of 1872 an area of 438 square miles 
and 11 acres, of which 99 square miles and 319 acres were cultivated. Of the 
area charged with land-revenue (363 square miles and 489 acros), 49 square 
miles and 166 acres were returned as unoulturablo, 135 square miles and 214 
acres as cultuvable, and 79 square miles aud 109 acres as cultivated. The returns 
collected at the last settlement in 1864-65 give a total area of 437 squaro miles 
and 51 acres, of which 82 square miles and 261. acres were revenue free and 
27 square miles and 195 acres wore held on an ubari tenure. Of tho remaining 
area assessed to laud-revenue (327 squaro miles and 235 acres), 5 square miles 
and 566 acres were returned aa revenue-free; 45 squaro miles and 219 aores as 
iinaultnrable; 198 square miles and 441 acres as cultuvable waste • and 77 square 
miles and 298 acres as cultivated. To this should bo added 25 square miles 
aud 591 acres cultivated iu ubari estates. Tlio number of villages in 1872 
amounted to 148, of which 72 were returned with less than 200 inhabitants'; 


48 with from 200 to 500; 22 with from 500 to 1,000; fivo -with from 1,000 to 
2,000 ; and ouo between 5,000 and 10,000. Tho settlement records givo 168 
villages in 1864-65. The district map sufficiently shows tho boundaries of tho 
parganah and the position of the principal towns. There is only six per cent, of 
irrigation, owing to the large quantity of moli soil to the south and centre of 


the parganah. The harvest is about 70 per cent, rain crops. There are 52 
villages inhabited by Thftkurs, or about 31 per cent.- 
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Tile first settlement of this parganah was made by Captain Blake from 

_ .... 1813-41 to 1847-48, at an initial land-revenue of 

FiBcal history. „ ' 

Rs, 36,661, rising to Rs, 46,743, nr excluding uhni 

(or quit-rent) tenures (Rs. 2,001) Rs. 44,652. The second settlement, mado 
by Captain Harris for 1848-49 to 1852-5.3, commenced with Rv. 40,007 
and rose to Rs. 55,008, exclusive of uhavl (Rs. 2,001). The third settlement 
was effected by Captain Gordon for 1853-5-4 to 1859-GO, at an initial revenue 
of Rs. 36,071, excluding the same amount of vbari, and rising to Rs. 43,020. 
The fourth settlement, by Captain Tyler, from 1860-61, gave an initial 
revenue of Rs. 41,211, resulting on the average of five years preceding 
the now settlement in 18G5-6G in an average revenue of Rs. 34,545, after 
deducting the fixed ubaii of Rs. 2,001. Colonel dames Davidson’s assess¬ 
ment in 1865-66, reported in I860, gave a. land-revenue of Rs. 34,045, or 
nbari, and Rs. 389 as cesses on revenue-free holdings—total Rs. 38,999. This 
in many cases represents a progressive land-icvenuo, reaching its maximum of 
Rs. 36,536 in 1872, at which sum ithas been confirmed until the 30th Juno, 1888. 
The incidence of this initial assessment on the cultivated area falls at cleien 
annas ono pie, and on the cultnrablc area at three annas one pie. In 1872 tlio 
land-revenue stood at Rs. 38,665, including ubarl, or Rs. 43.287 with cesses; while 
the amount paid as rent and cesses by cultivators was estimated at Rs, 77,330. 
The land-revenue then fell on tlio total area at two annas two pie per acre ; on 
the area paying Government revenue at two imnas seven pie; and on the culti¬ 
vated area at nine annas nine pie. 

Tho total population in 1872 numbered 56,074 souls, giving 128 to the 
square mile. Amongst these, 53,391 were Hindus, of 
Population. w j lom 24,855 wore females; 2,52 7wore HIusaliMns \959 
females). Tho Hindus contained 5,847 Brail in ana, with 2,808 females * 4,834 
Raj phis, having 2,1-12 females ; 2,586 Baniyns, showing 1,261 females, and all 
other castes numbered 40,124 souls, of whom 1,861 were females. Tli o principal 
Brahmau subdivisions are the Kanaujiyn, Gaur, Samulh, and Jajliotiya. The 


Population. 


Rajputs chiefly belong to the Bundela, Pauwtir, Gaur, Chanhim, Patsarija, 
Jaiswnr, Gautam, Bijhariya, Kuehhaura, Tanafe, PariMr, and D humid a clans. 
Tho Baniyns comprise Ghois and Par wars. Amongst tho other castes are found 
Ahirs, Jliajhariyas, Kaluirs, Chamois, Ehirinis, Basors, Kayaths, Kycldiis, Nais, 
Lodhas, Tolls, Gliosis, Rarhnis, Kh agars, Loluirs, Chin pis, Hangars, Mails, Gara- 
I’iyas, ICuinhdrs, Sonars, Darzis, Dhobis, and Joslfn. 1,310 males arc able to read 
and write, amongst whom aro 48 Musaltnaus. The occupation statements show 
that 166 malo adults belong to the learned professions; 4,610 nve domostio 


servants ; 1,011 aro engaged in commerce ; 9,094 in tilling tho land and tending 
cattle; 4,007 in mechanical arts and petty trades: and 2,687 aro labourers. Of 
the total population, 1,160 are shown a& landholders, 25,395 as agriculturists, 
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and 20,510 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture). The remaining 
statistics are given under the district notice. 

LALATPUR, a tulvsil in the Lalatpuv District, comprises the Parganahs of 
Lalatpur, Bansi, Talbahat, and Bulabahat, having au aggregate area of 1,059 
square miles and 212 acres, and a population of 118,961 souls, of whom 63,087 
were males, giving 113 to the square mile. Of these, 13 were insane, 11 were 
idiots; 24 were deaf and dumb ; 98 were blind; and 14 wove lepers. The land- 
rovouuo in 1872 stood at Rs. 77,551, or with cesses Rs. 87,277, falling at ten 
annas on the cultivated, and two annas two pio on the oultuvable area. Only 
193 square miles and 150 acres wore cultivated. All other statistics aro given 
nndor the different parganahs and need not bo repeated here. 

LAURI, also known as Lukbri, a village in Parganah Ghlnbiin andTahsili 
Mau, in the Karwi Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 50 miles from 
Allahabad, 52 miles from Baud a, 22 miles from Karwi, and 10 miles from Mau. 
The population in 1805 was 1,149, and in 1872 was 1,007, consisting chiefly of 
Kermis. Thoro is a village school hero. 

A fair is held hero m Chait (March-April), at which five or six thousand 
people assemble. At the distance of a quartor of a mile from the town arc tho 
ruins of au old fori, built on a hill known b}- the liamo of Lukliri. Kulika Dobi, 
a place of pilgrimage of considerable resort, is situated on an adjoining hill. At 
the foot of tho first hill is a tank built with stone, containing in its interior a stono 
figure of an elephant, with a Hindi inscription giving tho date, Sanvcit 1520, 
(corresponding to 1469 A.D.), which in all probability isthedato when the fort 
and tank wore completed. Both arc attributed to one Raja Bhar. 

LUGIIASI, a small jd<jlr in Bundelkliand, is hounded on tho south-west, 
south, and south-east by tho Chhatarpur State, and on all other sides by 
Parganah Jaitpur of the Ilamirpur District. The chief town of the same name, 
having a ba/ar and fort, lies ou tho route from ICalpi to Jabalpur, 86 milos 
south of the former and 183 miles north of the latter. According to the Surveyor- 
General’s map in 1863 the area was 30,189 acres, or 47-17 square miles, with 
a population of 3,500 souls and a revenue estimated in 1873 to amouut to 
Rs. 8,000. 

Tho Lugliasi family is an offshoot of the Paimu rdj, and was represented at 
the introduction of British rule by Dhirdj Singh, grandson of Hard! Sfdi of 
Fauna (see Y&ssA), who held eleven villages both under the Bundolas and dur¬ 
ing tho period of Ali Bahadur’s authority. After tho establishment of the 
British Government ho received a sanad in 1808 for these eleven villages after 
executing the usual deed of allegiance, 1 In consequence of tho infirmities of 
old ago, Din raj Singh, in 1814, requested permission to abdicate in favour of 
his second son, Sardar Singh, in preference to his eldest sou, Padam Singh, who 
1 A null. Ticat., III., 206, du tul 8t]i December, lgos ; Ibid, 2 G 8 , 272 . ~~ 
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four years before had rebelled against him, and ouly submitted before a detach¬ 
ment of British troops, and on receiving a separate assignment of land for his 
support. This was sanctioned, on condition of Padatn Singh being permanently 
secured in bis j&gir, in order that he might not be driven by lira necessities to 
any desperate steps in asserting his claim to the succession. It was not con¬ 
sidered necessary to issue a new sanacl to Sardar Singh, 

Dliir&j Singli died in 1819. During the mutinies of 1857 half of tho 
villages of Luglmsi were laid waste by the rebels, in consequence of the fidelity 
of Sardar Singh to the Biitisli Government. In reward for his services Sardar 
Singli received tho title of Ilao Bahadur, a jnj(r of Its. 2,000 a year, a dress of 
honour worth Its. 10,000, and the privilege of adoption, which was subsequently 
oonfirmed by sanad. SardAr Singh died on the 8th April, 1800, and his son, 
Murat Singh, having died previously, ho was succeeded by his grandson, Hi ra 
Singh, and ho by ltno Khct Singh. The Chief has engaged to keep clear 
roads through the jungles and take care of the grass preserves in tho jdgfr 
which was granted to his grandfather, comprising the villages of Jiujhan, 
Nimkliera, and Chaukhandoli in Parganah Paimiri, and TCanror in Parganah 
Chaifcpiu*. 

LUGTARA, a village in Parganah and Tdhdl Banda of the Banda District, 
is situated nine miles from Banda. The population in 18G5 was 3,222, and 
in 1S71 was 2,795, consisting chiefly of Dikhit Rajputs. The village 1ms been 
in a state of decadence since 1815. A. D. There is a tah&Hi school established 
here. There are four mah&ls in this village, called Biratiya, Awasthi, Baglian, 
and Sadwai, making together two ikoks (or subdivisions). Tho total area is 
6,099 acres. 

MADHOGARH or Madhugarli, tho principal town of the parganah of the 
samo irnme in the Jalaun District, also known as Runijii, is situated 27 miles 
from TJrai. In 1865 it contained G42 houses, with 2,907 inhabitants, and in 
1872 there was a population of 2,718. It is the residence of a tahsilddr, and 
lias a police-station with 15 regular police. There is also a school and a dis¬ 
pensary. The Ckaukidari Act is in force and yields a revenue of Rs. 250 a 
year, from which five watchmen, at a cost of Rs. 210, are entertained. 

MADHOGARH, a parganah and tahsil in the Jalaun District, had, accord¬ 
ing to the consus of 1872, an area of 282 square miles, of which 203 were cul¬ 
tivated. Of tho area assessed to Government revenue (193 square miles), 38 
square miles were returned as uncultumble, 17 square miles as culturablo, and 
138 as cultivated. There were 231 villages, of which 103 had a population under 
200 ; 82 had between 200 and 500; 27 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 11 had 
between 1,000 and 2,000; 7 liad between 2,000 and 3,000; and one lind be¬ 
tween 3,000 and 5,000. The land-revenue from all sources during tho samo 
year amounted to Rs. 1,32,826 (or with cesses Rs. 1,4G,8Q8), which fell on tho 
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total area at cloven annas nine pio ; on tlio area assessed to Government reve- 
mic at lie. 1-1-2; and on the cultivated area at Jio. 1-6-4. 

The population in 1872 numbered 80,1(33 souls*, ghiug 816 to the square 
mile. Theie were 86,173 Hindus, with 88,810 females, and 2,600 Mnsalmdnx, 
with 1,228 females, Tho principal Hindu divisions are Brahmans, numbering 
10,540, with 7,300 females; Rajputs, 13,704,having 5,-121 females; Bamyas, 
3,184, giving 1,414 females; and all other castes number el 32,081 souls, of whom 
24,660 were females. The principal Biahmau subdivisions are the Kumuijiya, 
Sauivdh, Jajhotiya, llaharashtra, Tcwavi, and Abnashi, The llajputs belong 
for the most part to tlio Kachbw'iha clan (over 0,000); next oome Gain's, 
Parili ill’s, Sen gars, (Jliaulnins, Bhadauriyns, Rathors, Khars, Tomviirs, Chandels, 
Pais, Pan wars, Dhakras, Angdailas, Cliartmv, and Bargujiirs. The Baniyas 
aro principally of tho Glioi, Aganval, aud Par war subdivisions. The other 
castes hardly cliffor from those given undor Pavganah Jalaun, adding a few 
Mallahs, Muhajdns, Dliunas, Modus, Baris, Dangis, Raj, Baniyas, Ahirs, and 
Par eyas. Tho occupation statements show that in 1872, 392 male adults 
were engaged in the learned professions; 3,133 in domestic service; 1,276 in 
commerce ; 19,003 in tilling tho land and tending cattle; 4,240 in potty trades 
and mechanical arts; and 4,397 as labourers. Of tho total population, 3,537 
were .shown as landholders, 44,636 as agriculturists, and 37,922 as employed in 
avocations other than agriculture. All other statistics are given under tho dis¬ 
trict notice. 

MAHOBA, tlio chief town of the Talisil of tho same name in tlio district 
of Hamirpur, lies on the route from Banda to Bagar, 36 miles south-east of tlio 
former, and on tlio route from Hamirpur to Naugaou can tollmen ts, from the 
first of which it is distant 54 miles in 25°-l7 / -40' 7 noith latitude and 79°-54'-40" 
cast longtitude. The population of Mahoba itself, with tho adjacent vil¬ 
lages of Darfba and Bliatipura, was in 1855, 7,840; in 1865, 6,413; and in 1872 
was 6,977, of whom 3,364 wore females. There were 5,349 Hindus (2,651 
females) and 1,428 Musalimuis (713 females). Tho area of tho sites comprises 
194 acres, giving 36 souls to the acre. Act XX. of 1836 is in force and yields 
a revenue of Its, 2,631, falling at six annas per head of tho population. Tho ex¬ 
penditure in 1871-72 amounted to Rs, 1828. The nauio Mahoba 1 is dorived from 
T[ the groat sacrifice (mnhotsavci) performed by its founder, 

Chandra Vannnvi, as a purificatory ceremony on 
account of Ids mother’s frailty about 800 A.D. The town is divided into three 

1 A pjition of the materials for this article lias been supplied by Mr IV Martin, U S, ,Sce 
aUo Burgess’ account of Mahoba, Sel lice. Gov., N.-W. III. (N. S ), 135 , and Fiteling 
Maliolw, J. A. £>., Ben. XXVIII, 309 Sol, lice, N. W.P., O. S., Ill,, 417. Temples at Muho- 
lia and lvhaju.iu.lni and inscriptions thcie : «T. A. S,, Ben., VIII., 159; Pruc , 1865, 99 ; Dowboii’s 
Blliul, I., 383 , Cuunliiffbam’s ArcJue. liep,, II., 489, and 1864-65, page 68. Mahoba is the 
Maoinolwbbn of TicIEcntiinlcr (Bernoulli, I,, 213). 
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distinct portions,—the ono to the north of the hill known ns pur dud lilaJi (old 
fort) j the top of tile hill known as blntari hilah (inner fort), and that to tho 
south known as Dariba. The wards or quarters of tho town are known as 
Tiwaripura, Kuohhipurn, Sbnikhonkepura, anti Mnlikpura, The last is supposed 
to be so named after an Arabian adventurer, Malik Shall, who is mentioned in 
the Mirat-i-MamUi as having conquered Mahoba for the faithful, IIis tomb 
outside the city is known as MaliIcji-le-daryah . It is also said of him that lie 
conquered the Bhar Raja’s fourteen sons, whose wives pci formed tali (or gcdl- 
immolation) at the place known as Chuudah Rani he soli, 

Mahoba has lost tho impoitanoe it once possessed as tlio capital of the 
Chainlet Rajas, and ibi present silo is probably hut a small portion of that it 
once occupied; it is again, howovor, beginning to advance, though slowly. 
Long after tho decay of tho Chandels it was mado a place of importance 
by a large colony of Banjiinis (or grain merchants) 
settling here. They created, as it were, a new village 
to the east of the old town, erecting substantial stone house- 5 , many of which 
arc still in such good order as to show how recent their occupation was. Theio 
is nothing wonderful in their choosing this spot, situated as it is on ono 
of the great roads to Central India, as the contra of their operations, but 
tlioir sudden disappearance from the scone cannot fail to create surpriso. 
Mr. Balfour however, writing of these people in the Asiatic Society’s Journal 
for January, 1841, gives a reason which may in this matter bo accepted as 
the true explanation. lie states that they originally came from Hajputana, 
carrying on traffic as grain merchants by laden bullocks, welcome everywhere 
in seasons of scarcity, supplying armies in war, and respected by both parties, 
each being equally interested in their safety. A time of hostility or dearth was 
a period of acfcn ity to them, aud they rejoiced in tho troublous times that en¬ 
abled them, and them alone, to accumulate wealth in safety; hut our success 
restored peaco in India ; the armies remain quiet in cantonments] cultivation is 
uninterrupted; and the occupation of tho Banjara is gone. When disease 
swept away tlioir bullocks, tho community being too impoverished to purchase 
otilers broke up and dispersed. 

Tho present sito of Mahoba is unhealthy, a great part of the town being 
lower than the Madan Sugar lake, which skirts it on ono side; but its position 
is otherwise favourable for trade, and its communications with Banda, Hamir- 
pur, and the independent States of Cliarklniri and Chhatarpur good. The princi¬ 
pal public buildings arc the tulisili, police-station, post-office, school, dispensary, 
sarni, bazar, and traveller’s bungalow'. There is no modern mosque or temple 
worthy of notice. The bazar is called Grantganj, after tho Collector who built it; 
tho gateway constructed at his expense is a handsome ornament to the town. 
There is a small trade in grain, English aud country cloths, and p&n, which is 
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cultivated to some extent, though not so nnieli as formerly. There are two fairs of 
local importance— KliajUit/a, held oil the banks of tho Kfrat Sagar on the first of 
the (lark half of Bhadon; and tho Siddh , held oil the Gokhan pahdr outside the 
town in the same month. Amongst the inhabitants, the ICiizis and Misv Brah¬ 
mans take the lead; the former bear a bad character for turbulence, deceit, and 
being generally ill-disposed; tho latter are more money-lenders. There arc a 
few Musahnaus who are for the most, part descendants of Hindu converts. 

As might be expected, tho neighbourhood abounds in traces of tlio buildings 
erected by the Cliaudcl dynn s ty: there are the It fun lcutid, 
Antiquities. Sui'aj kund, the fort, the temple of Muniadevi with tho 

Deirahlfp; JhUiilya, Knlyiin, Mad an, Vijaya and Kirat Sugars or lakes ; tho 
Kakri Math on an island in the Mad an Sugar, and the baithaks and carvings 
around the same lake and tho site of Alhan and Udal’s house. The tomb of Jalhan 
Khan, the dargah of Pir Mubarak SliAli, constructed of the fragments of a Saiva 
temple which had probably been built by Ivii’tti Yarmma between 1065 and 
1085 A, D. or, according to local tradition, by Chandra Yarmma liimsclf, and a 
mosque built of Chandel stones, have come down from Muhammadan times. 
J&lhan Khdu is said to have accompanied the son of the Hnja of Kananj to 
aid Pavmtil, the last Cliandcl, in his war with Prithirdjj he was slain at the 
passago of die Bet wo, and was buried on the toji of tho cone-sliappcl hill near 
Kirat Sdgar. Mubarak Sliiili is said to have been a Hindu prince of a country 
called Hail a, who turned fakir. Tho mosquo which is situated in tho west 
part of the town outside the Bhauisa dans'tu a of the fort has an inscription in 
Persian which sets forth its hiving been built in tho reign of Orhiyas-ud-din 
Tughlak, in May 1322 A. D., by one Malik Taj-ud-dhi Almiad. The following 
is Sir. Blnoluiianii’s translation (Proc. A. S. B., 1873, 73):— 

” 1. Uy tho favoui of God the good news ninvetl that tho mosquo had been built at Jlhliobii, 

Z. Duuvig the veigii of the king of tho seven zones, tho ecu tic of loyally, the asylum of 
lal&ni 

3. GhiyiU-udJvmyovr addin, a second Jam, whose throne is (as high as) tho boa von, Tngkluq, 
the king of the world 

4. A king who, like Alexander, by tho force of Ids chib nnfl swonl conquered countries 

6 . May he, like the heaven, he kind in his reign, anil may the tlnonc of Ins kingdom be 
everlasting m the xi orhl 1 

0 , A menu clave of the fnmous king in whose reign the mosquo was completed, 

7. Malik Taj-nd-ditulnli, the fortunate, mild .ib Muhammad, uhoso excellent name is 
Almiad. 

8 . Has with the help of God (illegible). 

0 . When twenty.two years lias parsed beyond “ 00 , ho built the door, tlio wall, and tlio court¬ 
yard of tho mosque. 

10. It « as in Knln II. of the IJiji at that his kiud hand was engaged in building this erliflco. ,, 

There tiro several Muhammadan tombs about, but tho surroundings aro all 
Cbandel. Tradition assigns Sanvcit 1309 (1252 A.D.) as the dato of tho des¬ 
truction of the principal temple by a Musalmau governor. 
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No tradition remains of the great sacrifice mentioned in the C'handruyasn, 
but the hhandi/ajna of similar import, and for the same purpose, is said to have 
been performed at Khajuruhu, about 31 miles south of Mcihoba (sea Khajuuauu), 
in tho ChJialarpur State, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Jajhoti. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, tho Rum kund marks the place where the first Chandel prince, 
Cliandrabralim (Yamuna), died, and tho tank itself is believed to be a reservoir 
into which tho commingled waters of all sacral places discharge themselves. 
There is u fair hero on the eleventh of the light half of Kurtlik, Tho Suraj kund, 
near the IhYliilya, built by Surajbralun, is invested with similar properties in a 
less degree. Tho existing traces of the fort do not disclose mi area of any great 
extent, beiug not more than 1,000 feet in length by about 400 to 600 feet in 
breadth, so as to lead one to believe that a considerable portion must have been 
built upon, and the mins since entirely become effaced. Two gates, a passage 
and traces of an apartment ascribed to Parnnil, are still visible. The view henco 
is extremoly beautiful: hills, lakes, groves, villages, plains covered with grass 
after tho rains, or fields of grain, greet the eye, and the town itself at the foot of 
the hill softened by the distance and studded with trees addh no unpleasant 
foatuie to tho landscape. The temple of Muniadovi has been, unfortunately, 
partially renovated ; in front of it is a pillar of stone known as the Peivaldlp (or 
light of the tempi (fr, erected by Madanbrabm (Mad an a Yarmma). Of tho 
lakes,those constructed by Rahilya (875-900A. D.) and Kalyan (Circa 1128) havo 
much silted up, especially Ilia latter, but the Kirat (1065-1085 A. D.) and Madun 
(1130-1163 A.D.) Sugars are still clear, deep and spacious sheets of water, much 
overrun with weeds and singhdm (water caltrop) cultivation near the hanks. 
These lakes havo already been noticed in the articlo on the Hamirpur District, 
so that there is little to add here. Mention, however, must be made of the 
Yijaya Sftgar constructed by Vijaya Pula, who ruled from 1045 to 1065 A. D. 
It is the largest of all the lakes. On a second island in tho Madan Sugar, which, 
like the Itakri Math island, is connected with the shore by a stone causeway, are 
the life-size figures of some richly-caparisoned elephants, the average length 
being feet, and girth being 12£ feet, carved from single blocks of win to sand¬ 
stone. On this island are also tho remains of a ruined temple, called Madari, 
of which only tho foundations now remain. These show a dimension of 107 
feet in length by 75 feet in width; that of tho ICakri Math temple being only 103 
feet in length by 43 feet in breadth. At the entrance there are the signs of 
another small temple or sanctum about sixteen feet scpiarc. Beyond the lake, to 
which the lotus m its season adds a now beauty, stands in bold relief a rugged 
bill, which from the extraordinary way in which tho stones and rocks are piled 
one on tho other, so that light is visible through the crevices, may well bo said to 
ho the work of demons, figures, some unfinished, representing human beings 
in different postures, aro carved in tho solid rock in several places, and one 
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known as the Chanda Mat war a is an object of worship. Where tho town 
runs along the northern border of the lake on the artificial dam which forms 
the side, tho bank leading to tho lake is covered with flights of stone steps of 
dressed and cavvecl granite, surmounted by numerous temples and kiosqnes. 
Tho .site of tho house of tlio famous twin heroes, Alhan and tidal, is pointed 
out near a temple, now occupied by a bainigi on tho Kiilpahar road. A stone 
pillar, known as AUm ku hit or Alha La gill, about nine feet high, exists in the 
Dariba quarter. There arc also the remains of several Join temples, and a 
pedestal inscribed willi the 1>midlifeb confession of faith in characters used in 
the eleventh or twelfth century shows that there must then have been some 
pi ofe“Poi'n of that leligion liere. 

This seems to be the proper place for recording all that is known of the his- 
History of Malmlia and the tory of this portion of Bnndelkhand. The materials 
llamlrjmr iJistuot. aiG tradition, inscriptions, and the writings of the 

Hindu poets. Ofliistory previous to the Ghandels we have no record. Tradi¬ 
tion assigns to tho Gall.nr wars the construction of the Bijanagar, Pawn, and 
Bilki lakes in Pargamh Mahoba, bat they may have accompanied tho Chan dels. 
In some villages, especially in the Maudha and PanwAri Parganahs, Gouda, 
Blais, K a chins, Kurinis, and Ahirs are said to have been the original occupiers 
of the land, and the zamindtirs generally do not ascribe to themselves a greater 
antiquity than the overthrow of the Chnndol dynasty. The ancestor of 
the Kharela Thakur is said to have received Kharcla and fifty-one other vil¬ 
lages with the daughter of Panned, the last of the Ghandels, about the close of 
the twelfth century of our era (see Khahv.la). 

Chain! Bardai, 1 the Ilomcv of India, in the chapter of his great poem on 
the exploits of Pritliivaj, the Ckauldui ruler of Delhi, gives the genesis <d 
the OlmndeK Tho Gaur lino in Ivtishi (Bonarcs) was succeeded by tho 
Gahanviiiv, Karnehamlra, Ransingh I., JagaunaUi, Ransingh II., Surasingh, 
ami Indrajit, At the couit of Indrajit was a Braliman as uprohit (or family 
priest), by name Hcnirdj, of whose daughter (Ilemavati) the moon god became 
enamoured, and the fruit of this union was Cliandrabralnn, who conquered 
Xasliij founded Kalinjar and Mahoba, and was promised power as long as bis 
race retained tho woid { ' hrahm" (Yarimna) as an affix to tlicir name; and, 
according to another tradition, continued to slum unchastity, to avoid tlio 
vicious, lepers and one-eyed, and to take care not to slay a Brahman or drink 
wine. Tho Cliandels reigned at Mahoba until, in the twentieth generation, 
Par mol drops tlic affix and U conquered by Pntlnraj, This war is the subject 
of the chapter of Cliand’s poem known as the Mtilioba-khand. Chandrabralitn 
was succeeded by nineteen kings, of which tho following list is given in tlio 
local histories:— 

~ 1 J A. «. Bon., XXXVJL, 113 3 XXXH1I, 1, US, Ifil j XXXIX.,17 
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2, Balbvahm I., the builder of the Bela Tal and found.*r of B&rig.irh, 
transferred in 1864 to Uharkhdri; 3, Brajbralun (not mentioned in the OJmiulm- 
ysisa); 4, Balbrahm II. ; 5, Jagittgajbrahm; <3, (fydnbralun ; 7, Jduhnihm; S, 
Saktbralim j 9, Prithvibralim ; 10, Bhaklbralim: 11, J.igatbr.dmi; 12, ICil- 
brahm; 13, Kalyanhrahm, the builder of the Kalyan Sugar: 14. Murajhr,dim, 
tho constructor of tho Sui'njknnd near Utility a Sugar; 15, Ilupbr.mm, uhu 
planted a sacred grove near Mahoba, and built the l!up fci.igai ; ] 8, the name i i 
doubtful ; 17, Rahilbruhm, tho founder of the Ihihilya Sugar ami tile i>! I t-'iiipln 
at Rahilyn village; 18, lladanbraliin, after whom the Sladan Sugar hi-; been 
named; 19, Kirafcbrabm, in whoso reign the lurat Sugar was built; nud 24, 
Parmal. Tho names and dates of these princes are given at page 18. 

The following tahlo gives a list of tho Chnndcl princes according to the vari¬ 
ous manuscripts consulted by General Cunningham :— 


No, 

Chaiul. 

Clmml. 

III. 


IV. 

V. 

Mnhobu Ms. 

Itujnugar Ms. 

Kbajum'iu Jts.. 

MM 

B ajnngar 5k 

1 

Cliiiudia Y, ... 

GliAmlin V. ... 

CliAiuka V. 


n.audr.i V. ... 

Chan lira V. 

2 

Hum a V. 

B.ll'i V 

Bala V. 


It JUKI V . ... 

Vijaya V 

3 

Uopn Y. ... 

ii.itiia y. ... 

IMa V. 


1 Aia V, ... 

Bela V. 

4 

lialiiln V. ... 

Viuju V 

M'lna y. 


Biulha V. 

llama V. 

6 

lluln V 

Cola V. 

Guji V. 


Bahia V 

Ilnisia V 

0 

RntiiiiV. 

Nuditim V. ... 

Gy ana 


Gan-a V 

Gj.iwi V. 

7 

Vijaya V. 

Punyn V. 

.7 an V. 


Vijava V 

.Ian V. 

8 

Bela y 

■Inga V. ... 

Sakar V. 


Bala V. 

Mmlllava Y, 

0 

Grin "a V. 

Gynmi V. 

lint V 


Khajnrn V. .. 

JiCiava V 

10 

Dilijia V ... 

■Tan V. 

BliagaC y. 


Nubftla V, 

NaluiIA Y. 

11 

Khnjiirn V. ... 

J.Uoiikti V. ... 

( Ca i el ) V. 


Kesuava V. ... 

(Card) V 
(C,nei) V. 

12 

Nnbula V ... 

V. ... 

Jugat V. 


IJara V. ... 

1,1 

Keshas a y, ... 

ku y, 

Kulak V. 


Bilip.t 

( Caret) V 

li 

Ilftra y. 

KuhitnnV. ... 

Kulyaua 


Ghana V. ... 

Kalvaun V. 

Ifi 

Surupi V. 

burs it V. ... 

Sui yn 


MA’llmna V. ,, 

Sofya V. 

1C 

Dhnnn V. 

n<nm V. 

Pupa y. 


Ihipa V. ... 

Uuj.a V. 

17 

ilnilhavn V. ... 

Biillii V. 

Kuhila V. 


R Alula Y. ... 

Buddha y. 

IS 

IinljanaV, ... 

Uuhilu V. 

Madaua Y. 


Kalyiinii V. ... 

IIAlula V, 

19 

Mndmia V. ... 

Madura V. ... 

Blieja V. 


Mariana V. ... 

Mariana V. 

20 

Ivirtti V. 

Ivutti V, ... 

Kirill V. 


Kirtti V, ... 

Kutti V. 

21 

Paiui.il V, 

Panndl V. 

PanniiJ V. 


Pm mill V 

Prlnnal V. 

22 

Bralimajilft V, 

Braliumjfta V. 

Bnilmmjita V 


Brnhmajita V. 

Bralimajita V. 


Prom inscriptions (see Khajurahu) wo gather the names of n dynasty 
reigning at Khajurnhu, only 30 miles off, which has 
among them tho names Rdliila and Kirutbrahiu, or 
Kirtti Yarmma, which apparently belong to this dynasty and are noticed in tho 
introduction iu tho history of Bundolkhand. rarniul is said in local legend to 
have ascended tho throne at the age of five years, and being possessed of tho 
-paras (or philosopher’s stone) thought himself oipial to tlie gods. He disdained 
to as,sumo tho name “ Brahm ,” and broko all tho other conditions on which his 
rnco had been promised divine protection. It is said that in Parmul’s youth a 
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daughter was bom unlo him by a ooncubino, who, with her daughter, was sent 
away to a distant part of India, ancl all trace of them for the time was lost. 
After an interval of twenty years the daughter returned, hut unconscious of 
her parentage followed the occupation of her mother. She was introduced as 
a stranger into Raja Perm fit's haram. At midnight the Raja called for water 
to drink. The new inmate had been drinking wine, and the goblet stood in 
nu ante-room half empty. The servant of the Raja, but half awake from sleep, 
seized the goblet and presented it to his master, under the impression that it 
contained water. Immediately upon tasting its contents the Raja became 
aware that lie had committed one of the forbidden acts, and enraged at his ser¬ 
vant, who was a Brahman youth, he struck him. Thus the three conditions of 
the permanency of his kingdom liad been violated. Ohandrama then revealed 
to Parmal that the raj could not remain in his family, but that it would not be 
utterly overthrown if he gave a feast to Brahmans and made nine hansdos (or 
pillars) covered with obscene sculptures. One of those is found at Mahoba, one 
at Kaliujar, one at Barigarh, one at Khajurahn, and others elsewhere. 1 

Parnml’s son, Brahmajifc, is said to have married a daughter of Prithiriij 
much against the inclination of her father, and this in a measure hastened the 
war which ultimately broke out between the rival States. Every Cliandel king 
had a trustworthy servant of the Ban&phar lino. In the time of Parm&,l they 
were represented by the twin heroes Alhan and Udal. The immediate oauso 
of the rupture assigned by Chaud was that f fty soldiers of Prithiriij having 
been wounded in an expedition against Padaiuson, the Raja of Sarandsikiir, in 
returning to Delhi halted at Mahoba, vvhero having qnarelled with the keepers 
of the grovo in which they encamped, Parmal ordered that they should bo put 
to death. Udal took part in this slaughter, but Alhan, who was then at Kauauj, 
on nis return reproved Par mill for his cowardly act. On hearing of this murder 
of his followers Prithiraj made preparations to attack Mahoba, but his coun¬ 
cil andoI-Chauhfin war. sellors persuaded him that it would boliopeless to attempt 

it then, and that he should wait till some favourable 
opportunity offered. After the lapse of eight years he received a letter from 
Mabil and Burba t, the treacherous Parihdr ministers of Par mill, offering to 
betray the kingdom to him on condition of receiving half themselves, 
and stating that both the Ban&phars wore then iu exile at Kanauj. Prithirdj 
set out with an army said t o have amounted to 125,000 men, while Pannal’s 

1 This account (fillers in several points from that given by General Cunningham, who fixes 
800 A. D. approximately ns the date of the rise of the Cbnndcl dynasty, and in the summary of 
his lescnrches given in Beamcs’ Elliot, 1,75, there ia no mention of tlie legend which makes the 
permanence of tlie rdj depend upon the non-commission of the three offences nbovo described. 
It is merely stated that Chandrama promised the race should endure so long ns they boro the 
namo “ Bralnn.” A similar promise was made to tlio Kachhwulm Pniuss of Gwalinr (see Bunded 
KffANB). 
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force numbered 110,000, including subsequently a contingent of 50,000 sent 
by Jaiohandra of Knnauj. Prithiraj advanced by Gopdchal, and visiting Bato- 
S'var and Sirsagarh, crossed tbe Befcwa near Cliandaut. The first series of battles 
wore fought near Sirsagarh, where Jalhan was slain while vainly trying to 
check the advance of PrithirAj and waitiug for reinforcements, which, owing to 
the treachery of the ministers, never arrived. PritliirAj then advauced on Ma- 
lioba, and Parmiil placing all power in the hands of Alban, whom ho had 
ro-called, retired to Kalinjar. A series of battles ensued which lasted for eighteen 
days, and ended in the complete destruction of the whole Ohaudel army except 
Alhau. The victors had barely strength left to secure themselves, but event¬ 
ually retained Mahoba, leaving Parmal in Kalinjar. Parnnil proceeded to Gya 
and died thero. His eldest son, BralunajitA, died in defence of Mahoba, and 
his other sons, K&mjifc and Itaujifc, subsequently applied to Knnauj for aid, 
and with Jaiohandva’s assistance expelled the Ghaiihun governor of Mahoba, 
and recovered some part at least of their father’s territory ; but Mahoba would 
appear to have been ever after abandoned as their capital by the Cbandel 
kings, who remained at Kalinjar (soe Btodelkiiand). The capturo of Mahoba 
took place about 1181 A. D >; and an inscription on the temple of Hilkanlb at 
Kalinjar, erected by Parmdl, bears date 1192 A.D. One inscription of Par- 
mnl at Mahoba boars date 118B A.D,, and ono of Tilak Brahm or Trilokya 
Yarmma is elated in 1280 A.D. The next prince was most probably the Blioja 
Yarmma of the Ajegarli inscription (see Ajegarh), who lived in 1288 A.D., 
and was, perhaps, auccedcd by Vira Yarmma, whose date is 1315 A.D. 

Shortly after the victory of PritliirAj, or about 1195 A.D., the district fell 
t ^ ^ into tlie hands of Shahdb-ud-dia Ghori, or rather of his 

viceroy, Kutb-ud-dm Aibak, who attacked and captured 
Kalinjar in the following year. Mahoba was, doubtless, again conquered by 
Ala-ud-dfn in 1295 A.D., and we have traces of Muhammadan supremacy in 
the mosquo constructed by Malik Tdj-ud-dm in the roign of Ghayfa-ud-din 
Tughlak in 1322 A.D, Early in the reign of Firuz Shah the fief (Utah) of 
Karra and Mahoba and the shikk of Dalamau wore placed lIndaL , the charge of 
Malik-us-Shark (prince of the East) Mnrd&n Daulat, who received thci title of 
Nasir-ul-Mulk. Ho was compelled to take command of the forces at Multan 
in 1379 A.D., and was succeeded in his Mahoba government by his sou, 
Sharas-ud-din Sulaiman. 1 In 1887, Darya Klidn, son of Zufar Kbdn, Amir of 
Mahoba, being attached to the faction of Prince Muhammad Khan, became 
obnoxious to the Vazir, Jaundn Shah KMn-i-Julian, who put him into prison, 
The young prince collected his friends and attacked the minister’s house. 
When the Khan heard of their approach he took Darya Khftu out of prison and 
put him to death, but from that day the prince assumed the reins of government, 


i TfliikU-i-Mularnk gMlil, Dowson’a Elliot, IV., is, t*, 16 . 
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and the Va/ir fif’d in disgrace, In 1390 we find Mahoba joined with Kdlpi as 
the slii/dc of Mahmud Kbau, soil of Malikzudah Firm*. The district lionocforfch 
remained a dependency of KYdpi, and is noi mentioned separately by the Persian 
historians 

In 1188 A.D. Sikandar Lodi regained possession of this part of the country, 
and to him may probably be attributed the destruction of the Cliandcl tem¬ 
ples. In 1080 A.D. the district came into the possession of Chhatarsal, Bun- 
dela. Oftlieloc.il history of the district during the 500 years from Prithiiuj 
to Chhatarsal little further is known than that already recorded in tlio notices 
of Ruth, Jalalpm, and other towns of the district. From the absence of evi¬ 
dence to the contrary, it may be gathered that from the time of the Muham¬ 
madan conquest this district, like others in those provinces, was subject to the 
Sultans of Delili, who^o authority varied with the abilities and energies of the 
particular possessor of the throne, A few petty chiefs may have gained a per¬ 
sonal influence at times, but nono have left any mark on the district. Throughout 
the village communities seem to have remained almost intact, as shown by tho 
traditions about tho settlement of Bais Rajputs from Pundia Khcra in Sumor- 
pnr, Bidukliar, SAyar, and Kharehi, recorded in the notices of those places. 
In many villages the sites of nind forts can yet be traced, which also point to 
a certain amount of village independence. 

The country must have suffered much under the Bundelas, as Chhatarsal 
fought many battles with the imperial troops, and was 
at last obliged to call in tho Pesliwa of the Marliattas 
to aid him, to whom Chhatarsal, on his death in 1731 A.D., assigned one-third 
of his territories, and amongst them Mahoba. To his son Jagatraj fell Jait- 
pur and the greater portion of llie present District of Haimrpnr. Except that ho 
founded Jaitpnr, it does not appear that Jagatmj ever distinguished himself. He 
was succeeded by his second sou, Palmr Singh, who had to defend his possessions 
against the sons of lus brother, Iurat Singh (see Jaitpur). On his death in 
1705 A.P., tho present district, except Panwari and Jaitpur, which belonged 
to Jaitpur, and Mahoba, of which the lhindits of Jalami wero masters, was 
divided between Guinuu and Klmiinm Singh, but the division mado seems never 
to have been honestly acted upon. Sometimes tho one and sometimes the other 
carried off the revenue of tlio same estate. In Rath each of thorn had a mud 
fort, and it is commonly reported that often one Raja collected the spring, and 
the oilier tho rain-crop revenuo of the same village. Giumiu and Kluimivn 
appear to have Leon continually quarrelling with each other; a battle was fought 
at Manilla, and Ivlmman was slain a short time after at Parhori. Arjun Singh, 
who commanded for Guinan, occupied OharkhAri, but was himself killed in 
action against Ali Bahadur, Gaj Singh succeeded his father in Jaitpur, and 
he again was succeeded by Kesri Singh, who lived at the limo tho British wero 
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called iu, and on opposing them his territory was circumscribed to fire present 
bdwani —li to rally 52 villages. It had previously been subject for a short time to 
Ali Bahadur, who assumed the titlo of Nawwah of Banda in 1790 A.D. Kesri 
Singh was succeeded by liis minor son, Parichhat, who levoltingin 1812, Jait- 
pur was made over to one Khct Smgli. Ho became deeply involved, mort¬ 
gaged the cstafco to Government for three lakhs and a pension, and died at 
Cawnpur in 1819 without legitimate issue, and since then his estate has boon de¬ 
clared to have lapsed to Government. Ali Bahadur, the Nauru «b of Banda, took 
possession of portions of the district about 1790, and was defeated bj the British 
at Banda, and his possessions hero fell into their hands. Portions of Pnrganahs 
Hath and Pamv&ri were given in jaet?o>l to Hinnnafc Bahadur, their ally, for the 
support of liis troop';, but were subsequently resumed in exchange for a pen¬ 
sion . 1 Malioba remained in the possession of the Pandits of Jalaun till, on the 
deaLhof Gubiml Bao wit bout heirs in 18-10, ifc lapsed to the British (sec Jalaun). 

MAHOBxl, a parganah and tahsil of the Hamfrpur District, is bounded 
on the north by rarganali JaUlpur and Parganah Khandeh of the Baud a 
District; on the east by the Banda District and the Native States of Gaunh&r 
and Oliarklidri ; on the south by the Chliatarpur territory and the Urinal Nadi 5 
and on the west by a portion of Charkhdri and the 1’arganahs of Jaitpur and 
Panwdri in the Haimrpnr District. The total area, according to tlie census of 
1872, was 329 square miles and 192 acres, of which 1-11 square miles and 3S1 
acres were cultivated. Of the area charged witli Govern inent revenue (31 C, square 
miles and 192 acres), (19 square miles and Gi acres were returned as unculturable, 
108 square miles and 512 acres as cultuvablc,aiid 200 square miles and 12S acres 
as cultivated. The number of villages in 1872 was 91, of which Id had less 
than 200 inhabitants] 37 had between 200 and 500 ] 23 had between 300 and 
1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000 j two 
between 3,000 and 5,000; and 0110 above 5,000 inhabitants. Tlio positions of 
the principal villages are sufficiently shown by the district map and the history- 
in the notice of Malioba town. 


The general aspect of Malioba is very unlike that of most parts of these 


General appearance. 


provinces, though the same as the neighbouring Dis¬ 
trict of Banda and a great part of independent Bun- 


ilelldiand. A spur of the great Viuclhya range extends its extreme point in 


this direction, causing ridges varying from a single rock to hills of several 
hundred feet in height to rise in all directions out of the plain of black land, 


which seems the natural faco of the country. The rock so appearing is in all 


instances primary granite travorsed iu many places by ruins of quartz 
running north and south. This is of all degreos of coarseness ; in some places 
of the finest grain ; in others so loosely hold together by tlio feldspar as to 


1 Proc. Board, 24lh March, 1807, No. 36. 
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decompose, giving character to tlie surrounding soil. When a little harder, it 
affords on the side exposed to the weather a convex surface in general, and 
iii other places, from the suppression of the mica, quartz, or hornblende, it 
assumes the character of syenite green stone and clink stone, the green stono 
being particularly abundant about Mahoba Kkas. The soils of Mahoba havo 
already been described in tlie article Hasiirpur District. 

The lakes of this parganub havo been noticed in connection with tlie town 
of Mahoba, near which they are all situated. Rivers 
Hydrography. there are nono in the pargnnah, though several of the 

streams rising in the hills become considerable in discharging themselves into 
the adjacent largo rivors, the Ken and Betwa. Thus the ChandrAwal Kadi, 
which forms an important addition to tlie Ken shortly before it reaches the Jam no, 
rises near Mahoba ; and the Urmal Nadi, another tributary of the same stream, 
is the southern boundary of part of the parganah. The Kaud, likewiso, has its 
springs here, as also the Arjun, which joins the Barman, and with it the Betwa 
below Jalalpur. In every instance save the last mentioned the current is to the 
eastward, and all but oue dry up after the rains are over, the Urmal alone 
retaining water in its hollows. Irrigation is little practised, and the canals 
drawn from tlie lakes of this parganah havo been noticed under the Hamirpur 
District. Mr. Freoling remarks that ouly in the village of Naigaon has ho 
seen the diii/la used for irrigation purposes, though it is so common in the neigh¬ 
bouring Duab. Common wells are sometimes dug for the season’s use near 
tanks, at a cost varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 10 j they lust but one hot season and 
fall in during the first rains. 

Jungle must formerly have abounded throughout the parganah ; in many 
^ of the border villages much even now remains, gene¬ 

rally a low brushwood, of which the wild haraunda 
(Carissa conmdos) and hhair (Acacia catechu) trees are the most common elements. 
The cldl (Buiea frondosa) bush, called olsowhero dk&h and palds , is also very 
prevalent and is a valuable addition, being useful in all its parts. The leaves 
are used for dishes at weddings, feasts, &c., by all castes j the fibres of the roots 
form a rope which does not swell or spoil in the rains, water improving and 
strengthening rather than injuring it j and from its charcoal the best native 


Jungles. 


gunpowder is piepared. Groves are very plentiful, and invariably of the ma/nia 
tree (Russia latifolia) y wliioh furnishes the native spirit sold iii the bazars j tho 
mango, as is usual this side of the Jamna, being of very raro occurrence. Tho 
former Governments greatly encouraged planting all kinds of trees, granting 
patches of land revenue-free for the purpose to any one who would take them. 

Tho comparative importance of the products of the parganah arc shown in 


Cultivated products. 


tlie number of survey Jrtghas under tho different kinds 
of crops in 1855. Kkavif crops, jo&Vj 46,526; cotton, 
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38,959 ; kodon, 23,430 j til, 23,153; sugar, 1,910; hdjrd, 1,769 ; sdmdn, 810; 
indigo, 570 ; mdsh, 351; rice, 270; kdkun, 192 ; hemp, 184 ; tobacco, 150 ; and 
pan, 25. The raU crops wore wheat, 44,701 ; pubes, 9,934; barley, 7,729 ; ul, 
4,478 ; linseed, 1,269 ; pan, 104 ; tobacco, 138; master, 104 ; safflower, 96; and 
arhar, 68. 

Markets are held in most of tho large villages once in every week ; Knbrai 
lias two market days, Saturday and Tuesday. Tlio 
markets of Mahohfl, Srinagar, and Bilhai have a fail’ 
show of goods, but there is little active local trade, and no manufactures of im¬ 
portance. Tho communications with other districts are good, and an extensive 
transit traffic passes through Eke town, which is the great highway between the 
Native States of Bundelkhand and the Duiib. 


The following statement gives the exports and imports of Mahoba for tho 
year 1855-56 collected by Mr. G-, Freeling:— 
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8 
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8 
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to Chhatarpur, 




Carta 

1,736 

28 

167 

4 

»«• 

70 

84 

32 

15 

2,389 

Baggage animals ... 

5,200 

36 

1,393 

400 

... 

710 

13,375 

474 

18 

l,(J2a 

ToLnl 

7,965 

64j 

1,568 

2,876 

294 

4,482 

13,641 

53S 

7,552 

16,766 


1. Imports from the east 

or Hamirpur. 




Carts 

7.857 

10G 

818 

12 


6 

247 

106 

31 

2,261 

Baggage animals ... 

10,774 

356 

1,635 

... 

t »■ 

1 

1,211 

763 

66 

2,453 


2 . Imports from the west or Chhatarptir. 





7 

8 

2 

108 

26 

21 

2 

3 

3 

2,088 

Baggage animals 

383 

12 

13 

299 

120 

8 

5 

202 

6,70b 

3,1 1 5 

Total 

19,021 

567 

2,468 

419 

14C 

36 

1,465 

1,074 

6,839 

10,487 


From the above it appears that tbo chief exports eastward are pan, cotton, 
till oilseed, and gU (or clarified butter), in return for which are received grain 
of all kinds, sugar, and cloth. From the west, iron and kodon are imported in 
exchange for cotton. Grain, gram, tobacco, sugar, and cloth go to Chhatarpur 
in exchange for pan, soap, ghi t salt, saltpetre, and iron. 
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Tlio Pargunah of Mahoba first came under British superintendence in 1S.38, 
avIigii Jahum was entrusted to the management of 
.istorj?. Lieutenant Doolan, who made a settlement for one year, 
and again in 18-JO, one for five years. In 18-15 Captain Loss was appointed 
Superintendent, and made a second five years settlement, from 18-15 to 1850. 
Tlio revenue of Mahoba was fixed at Ih. 90,811. Captain Erskino f Iho late Earl 
of Kellie) made the settlement from 18f>U to 1855 at Its. 90,781, falling on the 
area assessed, to land-revenue at twelve annas one pie, and on the cultivated 
area, exclusive of uburi, at He 1-10-2 per acre, giving an increase of fls. 413. 
In 1833 this parganah was transferred to Ilanrirpnr, and Mi*. G. Eroding 1 
made the assessment for the nc\t thirty years, in 1855-50, at Rs. 08,983, gning 
a rate on the total area of Re. 0-7-6 ; on tile levenue-paying area of 9 annas 9 
pie ; and on the cultivated area of Re. 1*2-11. The limd-m enue in 1872 stood at 
Its, 1,09,495, or with cesses Us. 1,17,581; while the amount paid in rent and 
cesses by tlio actual cultivators of the soil was estimated at Rs. 3,00,153. The 
land-revemin then fell at eight annas four pic on the total area ; eight annas 
eight pie on the aiea assessed to Government revenue ; and Ro 1-2-11 on the 
cultivated area per acre. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 7*2,163 souls, of whom 38,169 were 
males and 33,99-1 were females, giving 219 inhabitants 
10 to the square mile (116 males, 103 females). The total 

mimbei of Hindus was 68,166, of whom 32,024 were females, distributed 
amongst Brahmans, 8,439 73,851 females); Rajputs, 7,502 (3,153 females): Dani¬ 
yas, 2,517 (1,156 females) ; and other castes, 49,708 (23,864 female 1 ’). Tlio 
Knnaujiu Brahmans number 7,761 souls, and the Gain* Brahmans 139. Amongst 
the Rajputs, the Pan wars were returned at 634 in tin's parganah ; Dais ub 2,742 ; 
Farihais at 365 ; and Chan dels at 220, The Daniyas principally belonged to the 
Umr, Glioi, Agarwai, and Ajudhiyabiisi subdivisions. Among the other castes, 
Garariyas numbered 1,530 souls; Darodgars, 686 ; Aliirs, 3,95S; Kayasflis, 
1,080 ; Souths, 969 ; Lohurs, 889 ; Sahara, 2,613 ; Baihers, 1,504; Bluirbluinja, 
351 ; Kumlairs, 1,604; IChag/trs, 1,407 ; Ivons, 2,989 ; Tolls, 1,054 ; Cha- 
nuvrs, 9,313; and Ivachlus, 4,972. The Mnsalmans number 3,997 souls, of whom 
1,970 were females. Amongst the total population, seven persons wero returned 
as insane (pdgal); six as idiots (kamsamajh); 33 as deaf and dumb (bahra aur 
guntja) ; 278 as blind (unrf/ui); anil 150 as lepers (korhi). The educational sta¬ 
tistics for tho same period show that there were 1,878 males who could read and 
write, of whom 105 wero Musalm&ns. 

The occupation statements show 274 male adults engaged in tho learned pro- 
Occupatiou Sessions; 3,185 m domes tie service; 404 in commerce ; 

11,373 in tilling tlio ground and tending cattle ; 4,432 


1 Sec Mr. Pieehug’a report ia J, A. 8., Hen., XXVII, 3G0, 
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in potty trades and the mechanical arts ; and 3,778 as labourers. Of the total 
population, 1,765 are entered as landowners; 28,726 ns agriculturists; and 11,602 
as ongaged in occupations other Ilian agriculture, 

MAHOKIIA11, a village in Parganah and Tahsll Banda, of the Banda 
District, is distant four miles from the capital. The population in 1865 was 3,113, 
and in 1871 was 3,158, consisting for the most part of Bais Th&kurs. There 
is no market here, but a fair is held once a year, called the Ibis uiebi, on the last 
days of Kdrllih The village has steadily declined in importance and wealth during 
the last thirty years. There is ahalkahbandi (or village) school here. There aic 
four thol's (or subdivisions) in the village, with an area of 5,712 acres. 

MAHRAUNI, a talisil in tho Lalatpur District, comprises the Rarganahs 
of Biinpur, Malirauni, find Mamuva. In 1872 the total area comprised 883 
square miles and 52 acres, of which 172 square miles and 162 acres were culti¬ 
vated. The population numbered 93,661 souls, of whom 45,126 were females, 
and gave 105 to the squaro mile (51 males and 51 females). OP the total popula¬ 
tion, 5 wore insano, 14 were idiota, 11 wore deaf and dumb, 88 were blind, 
and 16 were lopers. The land-revenue in 1872 amounted to Ra. 72,381, or with 
cesses Rs. 81,532. Tiro incidence on the total area was two annas; on the cnl- 
turablo area assessed to land-revenue two annas three pie; and ou tho cultivated 
area ten annas six pio. All other statistics of every kind will be found under the 
parganah notices. 

MAHRAUNI, a parganah in the tabsili of the same name in the Lalatpur 
District, had, according to the census of 1872, a total area of 158 square miles 
and 338 acros, of which 36 square miles and 623 acres were cultivated. Of the 
area charged with Government revonue (151 square miles and 18G acres), 14 
square miles and 161 acres were returned a3 uneulturablo, 102 square miles aud 
69 acres as culturablo, and 81 squares miles and 596 acres as cultivated. Diom 
the records of the existing settlement, made in 1867-68, it would appear that the 
total area was then found, to be 153 .square miles and 338 acres, of which six 
squaro miles and 155 acres were held under an ubari (or quit-rent) tenure. Thu 
area charged with Government revenue amounted to 117 square miles and 
183 acres, of which one square mile and 193 acres were leturnc-d as free of 
revenue; 14 square miles and 203 acres as uueulturable ; 88 square miles ami 
327 acres as culturablo; aud 43 square miles aud 100acres as under cultivation. 
If lothc last bo added the area under cultivation in ubari estates (2 square miles 
and 464 acres), tlio total cultivated area in 1S07-GS will amount to 45 square 
miles and 464 acres, or one-quarter more than in 1872. 

The number of villages in 1872 was 46, of which 19 had Lss than 200 
inhabitants; 20 had between 200 and 500 ; three had between 500 and 1,000 ; 
three had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had a population between 2,000 
and 3,000. The number of villages shown by the settlement records was 60. 
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The district map shows tlie boundaries of tbo pargauah and tho position of tlie 
most important villages. 

In Parganali Mahraimi, as in Bal.ibahat, owing to tlio losses incurred 
during the mutinies, considerable reductions were 
made during tlie last summary settlement ; but before 
tlie regular settlement much of the deserted land had i gain been brought under 
cultivation. In this pavganah there is but littlo irrigation, only four per cent. 
Thirty-four villages belong to Thdkurs, so that an exceptionally light assess¬ 
ment appealed desirable. There is a good proportion of moti soil and 29*14 
per cent, of spring, lo 70'8(5 of rain crops. In the revenue-paying villages, 
the proportions of the three kinds of cultivated soil in the villages underassess¬ 
ment were : — Moti, 45*20; tlumat , 27*74; patharo , 27*0. 

Tlio first settlement of this parganali was effected by Captain Blake for 
Fiscal h'stor 1843-44to 1847-48, at an initial land-rovouue, exclusive 

of ulmi (or quit-rent) tenures, of Us. 22,100, falling to 
Its. 15,912, or with tihari (Rs. 742) to Rs. 10,654. Tlio second settlement was 
effected by Captain Hama for 1848-49 to 1852-53, and resulted in an initial assess¬ 
ment of Rs. 24,892, which fell to Rs. 17,489, or with tdiaK (Rs. 711) to Rs. 18,200. 
Tlie third settlement, formed by Captain Gordon for 1853-54 to 1859-60, com¬ 
menced with Rs. 21,285 and fell to Rs. 15,614, or with vbavl (Rs. 711) to 
Rs. 16,625. The fourth settlement, made by Captain Tyler, began with Bs. 14,494, 
and gave an average on (ho five years preceding the new assossmont in 1867-68 
of 11 s. 14,494 for land-re venue and Rs. 711 for ubavl. Colonel James David¬ 
son’s assessment, made in 1867-68 and reported in 1869, gave Rs. 13,193 for hind- 
revenue, or with cesses Rs. 14,558 ; and Rs. 637 for ubari) or with cesses Rs. 766, 
or a grand total of Rs. 15,324, The initial assessment of this settlement falls at 
the rate of seven annas eleven pio on the cultivated acre and two annas eight 
pie on the culturahle acre. Portions of the assessment on particular villages 
are progressive, reaching a maximum of Rs. 13,193 for laud-revenue and Rs. 637 
for ubari in 1870 ; this was confirmed by Government until tlio 30tli June, 
1888. In 1872 tlio land-rovenue and ubari stood at Rs. 13,840, or with cesses 
Rs. 15,335; Avbilo at tlie same time it ivas estimated that cultivators paid 
Rs. 27,680 in rout and cesses. The incidence of tho land-rcvonuo in 1872 on tlio 
total area was two annas three pie; on tho area charged with revenue tho same 
amount; and on tho cultivated area nino annas four pic. 

In 1872 (ho total population numbored 17,420 souls, or 113 to the square mile. 

,, . . Tlio Hindus amounted to 17,608, of whom 8,209 were 

x oputfitioiij „ _ ^ 

females, while Musalm&us were only 322, with 160 


Population, 


females. Tlie Hindus comprised 2,047 Brahmans, with 953 females; tho Raj¬ 
puts numbering 1,667, with 801 femalos ; the Daniyas 1,199, giving 606 females; 
and all other Hindu castes coutaiued 12,195 souls, of whom 5,849 were females. 
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The principal subdivisions of the Bralimans wore the Kanaujiyas and Gaurs. 
Tlio chief Rajput clans were the Bundelas, Gaurs, Bais, Chaulnin, Tan war, 
Galilofc, and Bargujar. Baniyas belonged almost entirely to tlie Jainfa, with a 
few Dhnsars. Amongst the other castes are found Ahirs, Jliajliariyas, Ka- 
hurs, Kurmis, Chamars, Basors, Ku vathg, Kuchins, Nais, Lodhas, Telis, Gliosis, 
Barliais, Khagars, Lohars, Mails, Chlnpi's, Hangars, Kumhars, Sonrirs, DarzD, 
and Dhobis. 121 mfiles can read and write, among whom none are Musalnmns. 
The occupation statements show 1(J adult males engaged in the learned profes¬ 
sions ; 337 in domestic service j 255 in commerce ; 3,070 in tilling the land 
and tending cattle] 1,175 in petty trades and mechanical arts; and 692 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 301 are shown as landholders ] 8,969 as 
agriculturists; and 8,160 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 
The other statistics are given under the district notice. 

MAH RAUN I, a large villago in tlio pavganah of the same name in the 
Lalatpur District, lies in latitude 24°-22'-50" and longitude 7S°-50 / -35/ / at a 
distance of 21 miles from Lalatpur. The population in 1865 was 3,323, and in 
1872 was 2,534. The town suffered much during the famine of 1868-69, There 
is a tahsili, police-station, school and post-office here, and fair-weather roads 
connect it with the principal neighbouring towns. 

MAIHAR, a petty & tafce of Bundelkhand, of which the chief town is situated 
on the route by Riwii from Allahabad to Jabalpur, and 100 miles north-east of 
Jabalpur. It is a largo town and has a bazar, with a jhU (or expanse of water) 
on tho nortli-west and another to tlio south-west. Maihar is bounded on the 
north by tlie Nagaudh State; on the west by Ajegarh ; on tho south by the 
British District of Jabalpur ; and on the east by the Riw/i State. Tlie area of 
tho State was estimated in 1863 to bo 400 squaro miles, with a population of 
70,000 and a revenue of Rs, 74,200. The East Indian Railway extension to 
Jabalpur runs through this State. It was originally a dependency of Pnnnn, 
having been the jdgir of tlio Panna General, Beni Huzuri, Jogi. On tlio occu¬ 
pation of Bundelkhand, Thakur Durjan Singh was confirmed in hi3 possession 
on his executing a deed of allegiance. In 1814 a rovised sanad was given to 
him. On the death of Durjan Singh in 1826 tho State was divided between 
his two sons, Bishau Singh and Pmg Dds, the former receiving tho District of 
Maihar, and tho latter Bijiragugarh. The estate of Prdg Das was confiscated 
in 1858 for the rebellion of tho Chief, Sarju Prasad, son of Pr&g Das. Bishau 
Singh became deeply involved in debt, and at his own request tlie State was 
taken under British management in 1849, at which time an agreement was 
taken from him. Bishau Singh died in 1850, and was succeeded by his son, 
Mohan Prasfld, who died in 1852, leaving a son, Ragliubir Singh, then about 
seven years of age. Tho Chief of Maihar has received a sanad granting him the 
right of adoption. A promiso was made to the young Chief that his State would 
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Le restored to Ids management in two years, if bo proved himself fit to be 
entrusted with the administration, and in the meantime a British Officer was 
deputed to Mailiar to instruct him in bis duties. 1 In 1863 tho management of 
affairs was entrusted to the young Raja, who in most respects justified the trust. 1 
The police arrangements in the State aro very fair. The State was under the 
British Government during the mutinies, and the young Baja was, fortunately 
for himself, then a student at the Agra College, as his uncles raised disturbances, 
for which they vrae deported, while his cousin of Bijiragugarh actually for¬ 
feited his State through misconduct originating under similar influences. As 
Bijiragugarh liad originally formed a portion of Maihar, on its forfeiture it was 
claimed by tbo latter State, but tins claim lias not been allowed. Mnibar is 
under tho superintendence of the Political Agent for lib iigelk hand, resident 
at Iliwa. 

MAJTIGAWAN, 3 also known as Hnjapnr, a town and market in Parganali 
Cbliibun and Talisili Man in the Kanv i Subdivision, of tho Banda District, 
situated on the right hank of the Jainnn, is distant 51 miles from Allahabad, 
51) miles east from Banda, and 20 miles north-west from Man. The population 
in 1865 was 0,851, and in 187.- was 7,202, consisting chiefly of Baniyas. This 
town is noted as having been tho residence of the Ofosam and Hindi poet, Tulsi 
Diri, tho author of the Hindi version of the Ramayana. He is also credited by 
local tradition with being tho founder of tho town. 

Rajapiu* has long been celebrated as a mart for cotton. It has a good 
trade in all country produce, and, nest to Banda, is commercially tlic most im¬ 
portant place in the district, As a mart however, Bajapur, owiug to the open¬ 
ing up of tho Jabalpur branch of the East Indian Railway, is being fast super¬ 
seded by Barda Deli, near Satna on the East Indian Railway, aud ll&uikpur, 
the chief railway station on the same line of railway in this district, promises to 
devclope into another formidable rival. The wealthier of tho traders residiug 
at Bajapur are Brahmans. AH the buildings in the town with the exception of 
the temples avo of mud. The founder is said to have enjoined this upon 
his follower a among other matters, such as the exclusion from tho town of 
Knmb'ivs (potters), tho prohibition against barbers and dancing-girls, for¬ 
bidding them to practise their calling within tho limits of the town. A 
police-station, post-office, and parganali school are the only public buildings. 
A fair w held at a temple near llajapur in tho months of Baisahh (April- 
May) and Kdrttik (October-November), It lasts for ten days, is attonded by 
eight or nine thousand people, and a brisk trade in all kinds of goods is carried 
on during its continuance. There is a ferry across the Jamna, the bed ofAvliich 

i jtitoli. Treat, 111., 249, 434. 2 Sel. Xtec., For Dep., G X., LI, 40. 3 Majhgawno 

la tlic name by which the entire area of tile town and its surrounding lands is locally known. 
Itajapur is the name by which the town itself, and especially the mart, is generally known. 
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is sandy and about 800 yards wide here, with the loft bank sloping and the right 
steep. In the dry season the sticam occupies about half the bed. 

MANIK FUR, a village in Parganali Tarahwan and Talidli Karwi, in the 
Karwi Subdivision, of the Banda Distiiet, is distant 31 miles from Allahabad, 
59 miles from Banda, and 17 miles from Karwi. The population in 1805 was 
856, and in 1872 was 841, of all classes. Tins is the chief railway station in 
the Banda District, and is situated on thu Jabalpur branch of the East Indian 
Railway. There is a small market hero which promises to increase, and from 
its situation will probably devclopo into one of the chief markets in the district. 
The village contains a second-class police-station, a school, and a post-uftice. 

WAR AUK A, or Mai aura Ndrliat, a parganali in Talisili Mahramh of tho 
Lalatpur District, had, according to the census of 1872, a total area of 405 
square miles and 165 acres, of which 79 squaro miles and <4 acres were culti¬ 
vated. Of the area charged with Government revonuo (353 square miles and 211 
acres) 105 square miles and 618 acres were returned ns unculturable; 178 
square miles and 142 acres as culturablo j and 69 square miles and 91 acres as 
cultivated. Tho records of tho settlement in 1888-89 show a total area of 405 
square miles and 1G5 acres, of which 163 squaro miles and 105 acres wore held 
under an ubari (or quit-rent) tonnre. The area charged with Government 
rovcmiQ amounted to 242 square miles and 60 acres, of which 3 squaro miles 
and 55 acres were returned as exempt from revenuo; 70 square miles and 467 
acres as nuculturahlo; 115 square miles and 64 acres as cnlturahle; and 53 squaro 
miles and 114 acres as cultivated. If to the hitter he added the area eultivatedin 
ubci'i i tenures (44 square miles and 204 acres) the total cultivated area in 1868-69 
will amount to 97 square miles and 318 acres. The number of inhabited villages" 
in 1S72 was 138, of which 75 bad loss than 200 inhabitants - 5 44 had between 
200 and 500 ; 11 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 7 had between 1,000 and 
2,000 ; and ono had between 2,000 and 3,000 inhabitants. The settlement 
records show the number of villages in 1868-69 as 162. Tho boundaries of tho 
parganah and the positions of the principal villages aro shown sufficiently by 
the district map. Tho parganali is made up of 127 confiscated villages of tho 
Shabgarh estate and 35 transferred from the Slgar District, and among theso 
15 villages belonging to the Ndrhat ubari taluka , the ourrent settlement of 
which expires in 1882 A.D. There is but two per cent, of irrigation in this 
parganah; tho soil is, however, richer in tho Maraura than in tho N&rliat villages. 

Tho first settlement of this parganah for 1843-44 to 1847-48 was mado by 
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Captain Blake, and gave a maximum land-revenue of 
Ks. 15,837, and ubari (or quit-rent) Its, 10,613. The 


second settlement, by Captain Harris, from 1848-49 to 1852-53, gave a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 17,811 for land-revonne and Rs. 10,054 for ubari. Tho third 


sottlemont was made by Captain Gordon for 1853-54 to 1859-60, whose highest 
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assessment gave Its. 17,052 as land-ioventic and Its. 9,802 for vbari. The 
fourtli settlement by Captain Tyler, in 1SG0-B1, fixed the assessment at 
Its. 19,057, which gave on an average of five years preceding the now settle¬ 
ment in 18G8-G9, Its. 17,913 as land-revenue and Us. 9,873 as vbari. Colonel 
James Davidson’s assessments, made in 1868-69 and reported in I860, shows a 
land-3 evenuo of Its. 18,115, or with eesscs Its. 20,328, and an uluxrl revenue of 
Its. 8,7G8, or with cesses Rs. 10,736 ; grand total, Rs. 31,070. This assessment 
falls at the rate of nine annas niue pie on tlio cultivated acre, and three annas 
three pie on the culturnblo aero, Portions of the revenue of particular villages 
fluctuated until 1871-72, from which date the land-revenue lias remained fixed at 
Its. 18,42*1, and the ubori at Its. 8,788, or a total of Rs. 27,213, at which it 
will stand until Juno 30th, 1888. In 1872 the land-ievenuo and nbari stood at 
Rs. 27,537, or with cesses Rs 31,386, while the sum paid by cultivators in rent 
and cesses was estimated at Rs. 55,074. The land-rcvemicthen fell at one anna 
and eight pie on the cultivated area, one anna and cloven pie on the area charged 
with Government revenue, and eight mmas niue pie on the cultivated area. 

The total number of inhabitants m 1872 was 29,907, giving only 98 to tlio 
5 square mile. Thcro were 39,299 Hindus, of whom 

pU a ° n ’ 18,905 were females] GOB Musnlnuius, of whom 324 

were females. The Hindus contained 2,917 Brahmans, with 1,427 females ; 
3,918 Rajputs, with 1,924 females ] 2,585 Baniyas, giving 1,278 females] and 
tlio other castes numbered 29,879 souls, of whom 14,276 were females, The 
principal Brahman subdivisions arc the Kanaujiyas and Gaurs. Tlio chief 
Rajput classes arc tlic Bundcls, Pan wars, Gauvs, Chaulnins, Bais, Kanaujiyas, 
Jaisw&rs, Janaks, Parihiirs, Katehiriyas, Dadlierns, and Sikharwiu s. Tlio 
Baniyas are nearly all Jain is, with a few Agar wii las and Golais. The other 
castes comprise Aliirs, Jhajhaviyas, Kalmrs, Chnmars, Kunnis, Basors, Kayasths, 
Kuchins, Nais, Lodhas, Tells, Ghosts, Barhais, Khagars, LoMvs, GhMpls, 
Malls, Garariyas, Kumlmrs, Sonlirs, Dnrzis, Ivoris, and Dhobis. 393 males 
were returned as able to read and write, amongst whom seven are Musalm&ns. 
The occupation statements show 91 male adults engaged in the learned profes¬ 
sions ; 834 in domestic service ] 518 in commevco ; 6,870 in tilling tlio ground 
and tending cattle ; 1,524 in petty trades and tlio mcchauical arts ; and 1,870 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 201 aro shown as land-holders ; 20,138 as 
agriculturists] and 19,568 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 
The other statistics are given under the district notice. 

MARKA a village hi Parganah Augdsi and Talisil Baboru of tlio Banda 
District, is distant 36 miles from Baboru. Tlio population in 1865 was 2,G83, 
and in 1871 was 2,951, consisting for the most part of Parihav Rajputs. Tho 
Jainna flows near this village. There is a small bazar on Tuesdays and Satur¬ 
days. The area of the village is 10,971 acres ] there is a large village school. 
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MARKUAN, a village of Parganali Man, in tho Jhansi District, is distant 
5*1 miles from Jhansi and 1*1 miles from Mau. The population in 1865 was 
797, and in 1872 was 805 There is a police outpost here. 

MARPHA, the remains of an old fort about six Kos east of Kalinjar, in 
Pargauali Badaustl of the Bauda District. It was visited by Tieffunthaler 
about the middle of tholast century, ami was then known also under the name 
of Mandefa. 1 The Raja was then a Bbagel, and a tributary of the Raja of 
Dangaya or Pannfi. The last Raja (Havbans Rai) fell in the battle of Chaeb- 
liariya, fought between the forces of Patina and Jaitpur about 1780 A.D., 
since when tho fort was neglected and fell into decay, It was afterwards 
occupied by some piedatory chiefs, from whom it was taken in a night attack 
by Colonel Meiselbaek in 1804 A.D. He abandoned it on account of the nu¬ 
merous wild beasts that its jungles harboured. There are several inscriptions 
hero that have not been edited. 2 There are four gates to the fort, two to the 
left and two to tho right; the space within occupies about 385 acres, and is now 
let for grazing at a rental of Rs. 51 a year. Fiona Kalinjar to Marpha, 
nearly thirty miles, the road skirts a continuous line of hills the whole way, 
studded with several indentations of arable land, and possesses some beautiful 
villages, such as that of Gnlrampur. This road falls into tho Banda and Taraon 
road, about two miles from Badausa, and three from tho foot of the Marpha 
liill, or rather tlio end of tho range on which Marplia is situated. From the 
point of junction to Tarnon the road is skirted by a line of hills thickly 
wooded, varying in depth from three to ten miles. 

MATAUNDII, a village in Parganah and Tahsll Banda, of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 12 miles from Banda. Tho population in 1805 was 5,200, and 
in 1872 was 5,990, consisting for the most part of Bagri and Mnuhur Rajputs. 
There is a market on Mondays and Thursdays: tobacco, salt,grain, cotton, and 
leather are among tho chief articles of trade. The name of the village is probably 
derived from “ mat” earth, and “ aundh upside down, and it is said that the 
appearance of the village, situated as it is upon a hill, gives colour to this fanciful 
derivation. The village is said to have been tho scene of a battle between Raja 
Chhatarsal aud a Jain Guru, but no clear account of it remains. It was 
partially destroyed during a conflict between rival zamindnrs at some period 
prior to British rule, the marks of which remain to this day in the ruins of 
houses burnt during the affray. A Rajput znminddr of this village, named 
Murli, succoured aomo European fugitives from Ruugaon during the mutiny. 
In return for this ho received from Government a grant of land and the honor¬ 
ary title of Raja, There is a halkdhbamli (or village) school here. The village 
is divided into six thohs; —Aclihariun, Bihi, Matahna, Ohanddn, Gavlm, and 
liar Singh, comprising nu area of 16,015 acres. 

^Bernoulli, I,, 347 (Boilin, 1731b 2 Pogsou’s BumlcJa^”l35. 
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MAU, tl\o tahsfli town of Parganali Chhibun, in the I£arwl Subdivision 
of tlie Banda District, situated on the right bank of the Jamna, is distant 30 
miles from Allahabad, 70 miles from Banda, 30 miles from Karwi, and nine miles 
from Bargarh, a station on the Bast Indian Railway. The population in 1805 
was 2,881, and in 1872 was 2,914, consisting chiefly of Brahmans. A market is 
held liorc oil Sunday and Friday. There is a police-station and a tahsili school 
hero. The head-quarters of Iho pavganah were removed from Chhibun to 
this town soon after the district became British territory. 

MAU, a parganali and tahsil in the Jalaim District, had, according to the 
census of 1872, an area of 440 square miles, of which 193 were cultivated. 
Of the area assessed to Government revenue (400 square miles), 101 square 
miles were returned as uncultuvahle, 122 square miles as cuhuvablo, and 177 
squaro miles as cultivated. Thero were 117 villages, of winch 44 had a popula¬ 
tion under 200; 39 had between 200 and 500; 21 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 
nine had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and four had between 3,000 and 5,000. 
Mail had 15,005 and Riinipnr had 0,323 inhabitants. Tho land-revenue from all 
sonreos during tho same year amounted to Rs. 1,23,883 (or with cesses 
Rc. 1,37,497), which fell on the total area at seven annas ; on tho area assessed 
to Government revenuo at seven annas nine pie ; and on tho cultivated area at 
Re. 1-0-1. 

Tho population in 1872 numbered 104,281 souls, giving 745 to tho squaro 
mile. There wore 100,331 Hindus, with 47,978 females, 
and 3,950 Musalmims, with 2,000 females. The principal 
Hindu divisions aro Brahmans, numbering 13,008, with 6,145 females ; Rnjphts, 
7,G57, having 3,504 females; Baums, 5,351, giving 2,646 females: and all other 
castas numbered 74,255 souls, of whom 35,683 wore females. Tlie principal 
Brahman subdivisions were tho Kanaujiyns, Gaurs, Jajhotiyas, Maitliils, 
PAthaks, and GnjraHs. Tlio Rajputs belonged for the most part to the Bundok, 
Panwfir, Kacliliwaha, Dhundora, Songar, Chanhun, Parilmr, Bhadauriya, Jais- 
wAr, IvliagAr, Tonwar, Bais, Chandel, Dikshit, Jamvar, Blmthariya, Palwar, 
Kathariya, Madheri, Sisodiya, Awadliiya, Kharog, Daima, Jaiigliuwi, Raw at, 
and Bangar clans. Tlie Baniyas comprised Agarwfils, Gliois, TJmrs, Panvars, 
and Jainis. The other castes aro tho same as those noticed under that head 
in the Jkansi Parganali. 

The occupation statement show that in 1872, 593 male adults were engaged 
in the learned professions; 8,192 in domestic service; 2,100 in commerce; 
15,067 in tilling tlie land and tending cattle ; 7,045 in petty trades and 
mechanical arts ; and 7,384 as labourers. Of the total population, 2/853 wore 
shown as landholders, 24,434 as agriculturists, and 60,5)94 as employed in 
avoeation3 other than agriculture. All oilier statistics are given under the 
district notice. 
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Tins parganah was assessed by Mr. 0, J, Darnell in 1863, and revised hy 
Major Lloyd, the Commissioner. Tlio first settlement of tlio parganah was 
made in 1S39 A. D. for ono year, tlio second in 1840 for live years, tlie third 
iu 1845 for five years, the fourth in 1850 for five years, and the fifth in 1855 
for one year. 

The sixth and first summary settlement of the 116 villages paying reve- 

Fiseal history. 13110 111 MftU nncler tllC! British rule was first made in 
1S56 by Captain Gordon, at Its. 1,05,124, and again 
by Mr. C. J. Daniell in 1803, at 11s. 82,457, to which he added the reve¬ 
nue of Khakora resumed, or Its. 1,45G, giving a total of Its. 83,913. The result 
of Major Lloyd's revision and the inclusion of resume J revenue-free grants 
and remissions was that in 18G6-G7 tlio actual demand stood at Its. 8,25,77/ 
giving an. incidence on tlio total area of Ite. 0-7-1; on the culturable area of 
He. 0-10-3 ; and on tlio cultivated area of Ite. 1-2-0 per acre. Tlio details 
of the settlements are as follows :— 


No, 

Demand, 

Collections. 

Balance. 

Revenue of one ycae. 


Its. 

R B 

11s. 

Rs 

1 

81,655 

61.372 

283 

B1,G55 

2 

4,73,310 

4,71,631 

1,579 

94,1H2 

3 

6,97,395 

5,03,219 

2,170 

1,19.-179 

4 

0,37,720 

0,23,-117 

0,103 

1,27,544 

0 

1,27,015 

1,14,338 

12,077 

1,27,635 

G 

6,84,131 

0,34,309 

50,125 

1,08,230 


25,02,019 

25,26,606 

73,aia 

6,59,185 


The total area in 1865-66 was 219,024 acres, consisting of 7,800 revenue-free; 
60,061 barren; 57,842eulturable waste ; 13,807 now fallow ; 80,414 cultivated, 
of which 5,999 acres are irrigated. In 1873 the area was 282,108 acres, 
yielding a revenue of Its. 1,23,680, divided anioug 170 estates. Ono great 
peculiarity in the routs iu this parganah is tlio large quantity of land held at 
thansd (or lump) rates, without reference to area. These amounted to 11,723 
acres, at a rental of Its. 28,087 in 1863, and consisted of 
State of the par&nunh. ev ery kind of soil— mev, kdbetr, palharo^ ■> dhir , and pama.- 

The number of proprietary cultivators was 1,105; hereditary tenants, 3,697; 
tenants-at-will, 2,699; and their average holdings was 27 aeios, 8 acres, and o acres 
respectively. The average rent-rates paid hy hereditary cultivators u as for mar. 
Its. 2-13-10; hibar, Es. 2-11-4 ; pa ran, Re. 1-5-0; patkciro, Its. 2-5-4; and rettwr, 


^Danioll’a report, 24,83. 
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Re. 1-4-0 : the cultivated area for the sumo soil being mdr y 17,491 acres ; kdbur, 
11,752 acres ; iJimut, 1,109 acres ; patharo, 11,105 acres; and rukar 3 16,093 acres, 
or a total of 57,550 acres. The crops sown were wheat, 11,631 acres ; gram, 
9,275 ijodr, 31,109 ; cotton, 3,257; barley, 274; linseed, 205 ; kodon y 4,248; 
rice, 127 ; vuli and phikar , 974; tili, 4,815; dl, 1,631 ; bdjrd, 1,199 ; and other 
crops, 2,120, acres. 

MAU, the principal town of the Jhansi District, lies 40 miles from Jhnnsi, 
on the Jalaun and Sugar road, and half a milo to the south of the Jliansi and 
Naugaun road, to the south of the confluence of the Supiar and JSuklmai Nadis, 
in latitude 25°-14'-40" and longitude 79 o -10'-45". The town is connected with 
Jhansi and Gnrotha by district roads, and is also known as Man Ratupur, from the 
town of Ihimpur situated about four miles to the nest. Tlio population in 1865 
numbered 19,410 souls, and in 1872 was 16,428, of whom 
i opulntion. $,223 wero females. There were 15,065 Hindus (7,523 

females) and 1,363 Musalmuns (700 females). Tlie area of the town site is 291 
acres, giving 56 souls to the acre. In 1872 thoro were 3,558 enclosures, of , 
which 290 were inhabited by Musalmuns. There wero G79 houses built with 
skilled labour ; of which Hindus occupied 646. Of the mud huts, numbering • 
3,391, the Hindus inhabited 3,100. The census shows that of tlio total population 
G6 w-ove landholders, 1,105 were agriculturists, and 1-5,257 bad employments 
other Ilian agriculture. TIic occupation statements show that more than one 
hnndred male adults pursued the following trades :—Barbers, 136 ; beggars, 
183 ; brokers, 183 ; cultivators, 474 ; flower-sellers, 502 ; goldsmiths, 121; ser¬ 
vants, 792 ; labourers, 1,019 ; pundits, 184 ; shoemakers, 396 ; washermen, 181; 
and weavers, 209. 

Man may he fairly describe,d as a remarkably picturesque town : its houses 
The town arC ' VG ^ ^tult, of durable materials, in a style apparently 

peculiar to Biindelkhand, with deep caves of considera¬ 
ble beauty between the first and second stories, of pleasing outline throughout, 
with licit’ and there a balcony-hung window quite beautiful. Many temples serve 
to ornament tho town in many places, but tbo temples are much hidden behind 
walls. The Jain temple, however, is a notable exception to this rule, being very 
little enclosed, and presenting a very fine appearance with its two solid spires 
and many cupolas. The Jains form a rather important community in the town. 
Some trees mix amongst tho houses, and the green of the trees and the white 
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of tbo houses present a pleasing contrast, and an appearance of freshness and 
wliolesoineness not often seen in an Indian town. The principal way through 
tlic town lies from east to west. Entering from tho cast the roadway at first is 
narrow, but soon opens out into a wide metalled roadway, leading up to tbo 
ganj (or open market), a largo open space, also called Lai Bazar, it is supposed 
from the reddi&h-biwn colour of tho masonry shop fronts which line it on two 
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Sihloji. An old fort, with bastions, and the sand line the tliiul side of tlio yanj 
.space, and on the fourth are two plain ihdhn-ihciims, Tlio ganj space has been 
laid out with trees and drained, The shops on two bides are well built, with 
plain arched fronts erected recently; they are the property of tho municipality, 
a lid rent for Rs. 500 a 3 r ear. 

The sarai is a wide square, with masonry-built travellers’ rooms on all sides, 
with low pillared fronts and good tiled roofs. The fort is brick-built and higli- 
raised ; one of the bastions facing the gauj has in paifc fallen down quite recently, 
which gives it a wretched appearance. Tlio talisildnri, police-station, and post- 
office are situated inside the fort. There is a good tahsili school. Westward 
of the <pmj, the main road, wide, well-made and kept in every way, passes with 
a winding course to the Bara B&zar, consisting of tlirec or four streets of well- 
built shops. In tlio time of the Marhattaa Man was partially fortified with a 
high stone wall, but tlio fortifications were never apparently eumpletcJ, ami now 
the Avail, which may be best seen with its gateway to tlio south out,skirt, has in 
good part been dug down, and the stones used for bridge-making and other 
useful purposes in and about tlio town. The southern part of the town consists 
principally of a largo mud-built Akira’ quarter, the householders and their people 
beiug principally cultivators. 

On the north side the town is skirted by tho Suprar Nadi; oil tho west side 
by the Suklmai Nadi; and between the two there id a deep ndld which divides 
old Man from uoav Mail and passes into tlio Suprar. The naetts mentioned have 
wide beds of reddish sand and rocks intermixed, with quite dear water running 
in tho mid&t, with little of mud or vegetation anywhere in their beds. They 
serve admirably to drain the town site, which is fairly raised, and is not subject 
to flooding in any part. Tho water-supply is bad. There are only Iavo wells of' 
good water inside tho town, it is therefore very likely that many of tho people 
drink water moro or less brackish, if not otherwise impure: and this, if true, 
may perhaps account for the prevalence of gangrenous sores on the legs (cha - 
kaw‘), a common disease in tbc town, and, indeed, throughout Bundclkhand. It 
would appear that these sores generally commence in a prick from a thorny or 
blight injury, 1 which should always heal immediately, hut hero sometimes spreads, 
into a sore as large as a man’s hand (0. Planck). 

It is only during tho last 100 years that Man lias risen to be a place of im¬ 
portance; formerly it was a small village, having a purely agrieulturalpopulation. 
Rut in the time of Raghiuiatli Rao tt.iri, Stibah of Jhansi, tho inhabitants and 
merchants of Glib at ar pur, unable any longer to bear tlio exorbitant demands 
made from them by tho Baja of that place, fled to Mail, where they AYere wel¬ 
comed by the Subah, and established themselves, on tho Subnk promising that 
they should be well-treated and should not be called upon to pay heavy taxes. 
Tho town is now reuoAvncd fur tlio manufaotui-o of tho kharm oloth, which is 
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exported to all parts of India. Ita merchants and bankers carry on trade, and 
have dealings with Amrdoti in fclio Berars, Mirzapur, 
Nagpur, Iudur, Farrukhabad, Ilatras, Khlpf, Cawnpur, 
and Delili. The value of its exports are estimated at fourteen, and of its 
imports at el oven lakhs of rupees. Its principal imports arc :—From Mirzapur, 
sugar (clarified and red), Europe piece-goods, raw silk, silk pieces, brass, 
brass utensils, zinc, copper, tin, cocoanuts, red lead, arcca-nuis, spices, largo 
cardammns ; from Nagpur, turmeric and dl (roots of Morinda citrifolia), 
gum, wax, lac; from Aim'doti, velvet, satin, sandal-wood, areca-nut, small carda¬ 
moms, spices, saffron, safilowor, green vitriol, coffee. (Ceylon), from Indiir, 
silk goods, cocoaimts, nucl coffee from Coylon, medicines, quicksilver, spices; 
from Farrukhabad, English cloth, chintz, sal ammoniac, medicines, largo carda- 
umms, dry ginger; from Hafcras, woollon goods, salt, rock salt, saji (impure 
carbonate of soda), assafeetida, raisins, pistachio-nuts, medicines, borax; from 
Ivalpi, sugar, tobacco, arcea-nuts ; and from Cavmpur, Europe piece-goods 
and sheet iron. Its exports are Khan'ea dhotis (coarse white cloth) ; aikri, a 
coarse strong cloth made in ]\Iaii and in the neighbouring villages, and which, 
when dj’cd red with dl, is called khart'ui; chanti, a coarse white cloth ; pah'i, a 
lino white cloth ; said, which is palpi dyed rod; zamtinli chintz, coarse blaek 
or red cloth used for petticoats; Lisbi, coarse red cloth bordered with black 
and yellow, and used for petticoats; pati, narrow cloth for petticoats, made from 
coloured thread ; chiirhja, a variety of pati, broader than the lattor ; cotton, 
areea-uuts of the kind called ckiknL The aikvi cloth is manufactured by the 
ICoris, who live in Blau and in many villages in its neighbourhood. Tho other 
classes employed in the manufactures of tho khan'ai and other dyed cloths are 
tho Eh obi “i and Chluppis, large numbers of whom live in Mau and Rtiuipur. 
Manipur is joined to Blau by a good road made from municipal funds. The 


merchants complain that the trade in country produce is declining of lato 
years, but this can hardly interfere withfc he kkartix trade, which is tho staple 
one of the district. 

The municipality, established under Act VI. of 18GS, supports iu Man and 
Municipal^?. Ranipur a municipal police numbering 56 men of all 
grades, at an annual cost of Its. 8,540. The total in¬ 
come in 1870-71 was Rs. 15,166, viz,, octroi, Its. 10,509; house tax, Rs. 1,589; 
trado tax, Its, 1,074; tolls, Us. 600; nuzi'd, Its. 879; and miscellaneous, Hs. 455. 
A balance of Its. 450 remained over from the preceding year, making n total 
income from all sources of Ils, 15,55G, giving an incklonco of eight annas per 
head on tho population. 4he expenditure during the same year was for establish¬ 
ment, police, conservancy, and lighting, Ils. 5,748 ; original works, Ms. 3,452; 
repairs, Ils. 1,596; gardens, Ms. 837; other works, Us. 40; and charitable insti¬ 
tutions, Rs. 842, laning a reserve of Us. 0,541, 
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5-TAU, a village in Parganah Aug/isi ami Tahsfl Sahara of the Bautin Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 34 miles from B.rida and toil miles from Baberu. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 was 2,830, and in 1872 was 2,929, consisting for tlio most part of 
Panwar Rajputs. The name is derived by some from the presence of maua 
or mak'ca trees (Basia laii/olia), as Iuguwa, Amgaon, Imlia, &c,, are named 
after trees. The area of tbo village is 7,264 acres; it possess a lialkuhbandi 
school. 

MAUDIIA, a town in the parganali of the same name in the Hamirpur 
District, lies in latitude 25°-40''-30' / , at an elevation of 3D9T7 feet above tlie level 
of the sea. It is distant about 29 miles from the civil station, and lies about a 
milo from the Malioba road. In 1865 the population numbered 6,228 souls, ancl 
in 1872 was 6,025, of whom 3,040 wero females. There were 2,679 Hindus 
(1,296 fomales) and 3,346 Mimlmiins (1,744 females). The area is 148 acres, 
giving 41 souls to tho aero. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and yielded in 1S72 a 
rovenue of Rs. 1,302, falling at three annas five pic per lioacl of the population. 
The expenditure duriug iho same year amounted to I is. 1,011 It has tiro 
wards—tho Hnsaini, Haidariya, K&ziAna, Taraus, and Uparaus. The tale rune 
that Shaikh Ahmad, a native of Egypt, lived here, whose son, Husain, with the 
aid of the Parili&r Tlnvkurs, expelled tlio Kola and took possscsion of the place; 
ho afterwards quarrelled with tho Parihars, who migrated to Ingotha. Tho 
Lo Hist ward Husaini has been named after him; his brother 

Haidar founded the second ward; the third has been 
named after tho Kinds Taj and Jalal-nd-diu, who received sanads in the second 
year of Aurangzeb’a reign; and tlio last two are named after their relative posi¬ 
tions, lower and upper (tar and upar). Dalir Khan, a son of the Subalidnr of 
Allahabad, was slain here in 1730 A.D. His tomb, situated about a milo out- 
sido tho town on the Hainlvpnr road, is tho resort of votaries who assemble in 
somo numbers every Thursday in Chait. A fort was built here by Biji Balifidnr 
of ChurkliAri, and subsequently, on tlio same site, Ali Bahadur of Bauda con¬ 
structed a stono fort and a rcanna in the vicinity, which is uow a separate village. 
Tho public buildings are the talisili, tho police-station in the fort, mi Anglo-verna¬ 
cular school not very well attended, five female schools established and super¬ 
intended by Ahmad Ali Beg, Tnhsildar, and a post-office. Tuesdays and Satur¬ 
days aro market days. There aro three principal mosques : one built by Ali 
Bahadur ; one by a courtezan, Azim-nl-nipsa; and one by some person unknown. 
There are five tanks, known by their constructors’ names, at one of which, the 
Ilahi, a fairisheld in Jrth, in honour of Sayyid Salar, here called Cthazi-miyau, 
nephew of Sultan Mahmud, who was slain at Bahraich in Oudh. There are 
throe noted dargdhs: that of Plr Sukliru, Mot? Shahid, and Shaikh Chand. That 
of Pin Sukliru is considered holy, because when it rains tho enclosure is filled 
with water which disappears almost immediately. Iho Pir himself is said to 
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have been eaten up by worms, and when people tiro afflicted with worms, or their 
cattle suffer from this disease, they apply the earth of the darguh to the part 
affected. The dargdh of Moti Sliahfd, who, at first a /«£&•, b'ccnmo wealthy, 
is similarly reported to by persons suffering from fever, but on Fridays only. 
Shaikh Chand too was, according to his votaries, a venerable personage ; bo was 
so perfect that ho used to go about stark naked, and onco wandering about the 
fields round JJaudha, allied the owner whose that piece of ground was on whicli 
ho was standing, and being courteously told it was his (ap hi hi liai) suddenly 
disappeared, and on the spot liis tomb was built, This i s alleged to have occur¬ 
red only sixty or seventy years ago. There arc no manufactures of any im¬ 
portance, and but little trade : the town is probably much us it was when it first, 
came into our possession. The population consists chiefly of Mnsalm&ns, but. by 
far tho majority of those arc descendants of converts (nau-Musliins J, and in their 
customs and habits arc pi obably mom than half Hindu; their character is gene¬ 
rally good. The chaukidun cess is loviod hero, but tho town being poor yields 
only Its. 90 per mensem, and in consequence tho conservancy arrangements are 
not so good as they might be. During tho mutiny the fort was attacked by 
rebels sent by a Mailiatta named Bliaskar Baa, who for a time held posses¬ 
sion of Jahilpur, but they wore beaten off with tho aid of a few men from 
Oharkhari. 

MAUDHAj a pavganah and talisil, lies along the middle of the eastern 
portion of tlio Hamirpur District. The Maudha Pargauah, according to tho 
census of 1872, had a total area of 281 square miles and 576 acres, of which 
143 square miles and 320 acres were cultivated. Of tho area charged with 
Government revenue (222 square miles and 448 acres) 27 square miles and 
192 acres were returned as imculturablo; 58 square miles and 192 acres as cul- 
hirablo; And 137 square miles and G4 acres as cultivated. The area given in. 
1871 was 231 squaro miles and 631 aoros. At Ml\ Allen's settlement in 1842 
tho total area was returned at 230 square miles and 31 acres, of which 944 
acres were given as free of revenue; 4G square miles and 189 .acres as unoul- 
t arable; 55 square miles and 615 acres as cult arable ; and 131 square miles and- 
253 acres as cultivated, of which only 3111 acres were irrigated. Tho number 
of villages in 1872 was 79, of which 20 had less than 200 inhabitants; 22 hat! 
between 200 and 500; 25 had between 500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000- 
and 2,000; four between 2,000 and 8,000 ; and one above 5,000. The position 
of tlio principal villages and the boundaries of the pargauah are suflioieutly 
shown by the district map. 


Tho statistics of the earlier settlements of this pargauah .are taken from 
K j Mgtoi , Mr. Allen’s report. The hi ghost laud-rcvenuo of the first 

-settlement in 1806-07 to 1808-09 was Es. 1,39,941 ; 
of the second was Bs, 1,50,261; of the third (1815-16 to 1829-30) wa$ 
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Jfe. 2,06,128; of tho fourth (to 1840-11) was Its. 1,52,441 • and of [ho fifth 
(to 1847-48) was Ha. 2,14,962. Mr. Allen’s assessment amounted to Hs. 1,37,969 
for thirty years: it is still in force. His assessment fell at a rate of lie. 0-15-0 
on tlio total area, He. 1-2-4 on the culturahle area, and Re. 1-10-2 on the 
cultivated area. Tho land-rovenuo in J872 stood at Its. 1,38,662, or with 
flosses at Rs. 1,48,225, while it was estimated that cultivators paid their land¬ 
lords Rs. 2,42,058 in rent and ceases, Tho revenue then fell at fourteen annas 
cloven pio on the total area, fifteen annas seven pie on tho area assessed to 
revenue, aud He. 1-8-2 on tho cultivated area. 

Tho total population in 1872 numbered 51,820 souls, of whom 27,078 
„ , . were males and 2 1,742 were females, giving 223 to the 

Pod illation * / o d 

, squaro mile (117 males and 106 females). Divided 

among tiro great Hindu castes, wo have 4,285 Brahmans (2,365 males); 7,902 
Rajputs (3,311 females); 1,722 Bauiyas (840 females); 30,688 of other 
castes (14,667 females), giving a grain! total of Hindus of 43,977 souls, of 
whom 20,740 wore females. Of tho total population, 7,813 were relumed as 
Musalm&ns, of whom 4,002 wero females. There were four insane persons j 
seven deaf and dumb; 122 blind; aud eight lepers in this pargauah in 1S72. 
educational statistics show that 980 am read and write, of whom 116 wero 
Musalmdns. 

The principal Brahman subdivision is the Khmaujiya. The Rajput elans 
comprise Bais, Parihar, Gaufcam, Ohaudrabansf, anjl Bisen, while the Bauiyas 
are chiefly Ajudiyabasls and Dad u mars. Tho other castes contain Garariyns, 
Darodgai’a, Ahirs, Kayaths, Somirs, Lolmrs, Kahfu’a, Nais, Bharbunjas, Hum- 
bars, Khagars, Gosaius, Tamolis, Telis, Koris, Ohanuivs, Dhobis, Kachlu's, 
Basovs, Bhats, Darzis, KalaU, Malls, Joshis, Avakhs, and Khatiks. Tho 
occupation statements show 123 male adults engaged iu the learrfld profes¬ 
sions ; 1,689 iu domestic service; 171 iu commerce; 10,095 in tilling tho 
land aud tending cattle ; 2,807 in petty trades aud the mechanical arts ; and 
2,960 ns labourers. Of the total population, 1,692 arc shown as landholders 
25,195 as agriculturists ; and 24,933 as pursuing occupations other than agri¬ 
culture. 

Tho percentage of the crops to the cultivated area iu 1842 was for tho Iharif 
(or rain) crops : cotton, 18‘5 ; bdjrd, 6T; jodr, 29 - 4; rndsh, OT; til, 2-6 ;hemp, 
4; kodon, l - 2—total, 48‘3. Halt crops: wheat, 12'2 ; barley, 0‘3; gram 25*1; 
masuv, 2‘2; ahi, 0 1 7 ; dl f 04; and kusum , 0’2—total, 41*7. 

MAWAI BUZUIiG, a village in Pargauah and Tahsil of Banda, of tho 
Banda District, is distant four miles from Banda, on tlio Banda and Fathipuc 
road. The population iu 18G5 was 2,111, and in 1871 was 2,140, consisting 
for the most part of Bais Timkurs. There is a hnlkiikbaudi school established 
here. The area of the village is 6,042 acres. 
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MAWAI, a village in Parganali Garotha of the Jhanai District, is men¬ 
tioned, aa its history (given by Mr. Jenkinson) is instructive as to the character 
of the inhabitants of this parganali and our dealings with thorn. Tho villago 
is a lino one, ancl under good management would yield a large revenno. It 
belongs to Bun del a Thaknrs, who are notoriously improvident and turbulent, 
and in 1847 was held in direct management for default. Tho revonuo was a 
quit-rent of only Its. 699, while the full revenue was estimated at Its. 1,026. 
In 1848 it was mortgaged to a Miirwari (village money-lender) for a debt of 
1,432 JS’dn dsn/d rupees. In 1855 the Murwari died, and the owners regained 
possession. At the outbreak of the mutiny the proprietors woro out of debt, 
and the village was in a prosperous condition j but during the disturbances it 
was plundered aud burnt by the Orcliha troops. Two of the family, Gamir 
Singh and Debi Singh, retaliated by attacking some villages which had sub¬ 
mitted to Orclilia, and by plundering the camp of Kaliar Klhm, an Orcliha 
leader. Unfortunately for them, Oicliha, the original aggressor, was on tho 
restoration of order treated as a friendly State, and Gamir Singh and Debt 
gixirrli wero proclaimed as rebels by the British Government. 

Debi Singh surrendered on the proclamation of tho amnesty, was tried, aud 
sentenced to fourteen years' imprisonment, and his share was confiscated. He 
was, however, subsequently pardoned and released. Gamir Singh was appre¬ 
hended in 1862. His share also was confiscated, and ho is now in prison, 
undergoing a sentence of fourteen years’ imprisonment. Tho villages had 
been deserted, aud almost all the land had been thrown out of cultivation. 
When, therefore, in 1858 tho proprietors failed to pay tho demand for the 
current year and tho arrears of 1857, it was again hold in direct manage¬ 
ment. # 

In 1860, Major Clerk assessed tlio villago at Its. 1,026, on the data of tho 
survey of 1S55-56. The actual condition of the village seems to have been 
unknown to him, and he also seems to have omitted to notice the facts that tho 
village had been held in direct management for two years, and had been offered 
in farm to the Raja of Gursar&i and others at tho quit-rent of Rs. 699, and 
refused. In 1861, the arrears which during the time of direct manage¬ 
ment had reached tho sum of Its. 1,932, were remitted, and the proprietors 
were putin possession; but, as might havo been foreseon, they could not pay tho 
high revenue fixed by Major Clerk. In May, 1863, they wore defaulters to 
the amount of Rs. 320, and the village was again held in direct management. 
The management was, however, not satisfactory: the villago still remained in 
ruins; no tenants had been induced to re-settle in it, and there were constant 
complaints made by the tenants of tho neighbouring villages against the 
talisildAr for forcing them to take leases at high rates. Tho leans grass, too ,had 
not diminished. In 1865 Mr. Jeukinson reported matters, and an assessment 
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rising from lis. 600 to Us. 900 in eight years, was made; advance* for repairs 
of well.s wore granted, and lias resulted in Dobi Singh being aide to liny in 
the confiscated share of Granin- Singh, and the gia-hul rectunulmn of til.* 
village. 

BIOTII, Mot, or Muuntli, a parganah and tahs.il in the .Than <3 DhtriH-, laid, 
according to the census of 1872, an area of 247 square miles of which 114 wine 
cultivated. Of the area asses-.ed to Government revenue (226 square miles), 
02 square miles were returned as uncultnr.ible, 41 square miles as cult arable, 
and 133 square miles as cultivated. There were 158 villages, of which ”>1 had 
a population under 200; 41 hid between 200 an 1 300 ; 42 ha 1 between 5o.) and 
1,000 ; 17 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and two had between 3,00!) and 3,00!). 
The land-revenue from all sources during the same year amounted to 
Its 1,20,286 (or with cesses Us. 1,32,897), which fell on the total area at twelve 
aiimis three pic ; on the area assessed to Government revenue at thirteen, annas 
four pie; and on the cultivated area nt lie. 1-5-0 per acre. 

The population in 1S72 numbered 55,391 souls, giving 221 to the square 
mile. There were 53,23(5 Hindus, with 25,511 females, 
lopnlaiion. mu] 2 f J05 Masahrans, with 1,027female*. The principal 
Hindu divisions are.Brahmans, numbering 5,588, with 2,035 females; Rajputs, 
3,380, having 532 females; Baniyas, 2,141, giving 963 females; and all other 
castes numbered 44,327 souls, of whom 21,384 wore females, flic principal 
Brahman subdivision 'was the Kamuijiya. The Rajputs belonged to the Bundola, 
Fan war, Chauhan, Dlmndcra, Sengar, Parili&r, and Bhadanriya clans. The 
Baniyas arc chiefly Aganvhls, Gbois, Uinra, and Furwars. The other castes are 
substantially Uio same as those enumerated under Parganah Jliand. The occu¬ 
pation statements show that in 1872, 175 male adults nero engaged in the learned 
piofossions; 8,198 in domestic service ; 766 in commerce ; 9,753 in tilling the 
land and tending cattle; 3,5(39 in petty trades and mechanical arts; mid 2,431 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 3,508 were shown as land-holders, 23,630 as 
agriculturists, and 27,253 as employed in avocations other than agiieulture, 
AH other statistics are given under tho district notice. 

Tho greater portion of tho tract to tho north of the present parganah 
belonged to Parganah Irichb, which gavo its name to a Sirkar in Akbnr’s time. 
The parganah was held chiefly by Ivayaths, and had an area of 625,597 bijhas, 
yielding** revenue of 2,922,436 dams. In the beginning of Shahjahati's reign 
it belonged to Sirkar Islamabad. Irichh was a portion of the Buudela raj of 
Orchha,°and in Akbars time, Iiir Singh, the murderer of Abut ITazl, made 
a staud here against tho imperial forces. In the beginning of SUahjalmu’s reign 
it was taken from Jajlmr Singh, son of Bir Singh, and shortly afterwards was 
the sceno of one of the last engagements with Ivhdn Jhlnto both, hi 1642, 
Irichh and other places of Sirkar Islamabad were girou as ja/jir to Sayyid 
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Shajaat Ivlniu of Barba, in the Muzaffarnagar District, who died here in 1642. 
During the roign of Aiimnezob. Mirza KMn Manuchilir was Faujdar, and died 
hore in 1673. In 1692-03, Udit Singh, Baja of Orchlm, was Faujdar of Iriohh. 
Ii-icUh was the head-quarters of Am(c Khan in Ms raid against Kunch and 
Ivalpi in 1304. Mr. Bloelmiaun (Proo., A. S. B., 1874, p. 69,) notices an 
inscription on a mot,quo hero which was creeled by one Kfizi Ziyu-ud-dfn, 
who was apparently a brother of Jimaid, the imperial jugirdar of Iriehb (see 
Iiucnn). 

Mr. Jenkinsou informs us that in 1744-45 A.D., soon after tlio division of 
tlio territories between Ntiru Sankar and tlio Baja of 
Orchha, Moth Khsis, which with most villages in the 
neighbourhood was then in the possession of Datiya, was seized by the partisan 
leader Baja Indargir Gosain. This person built a fort tlioro, and in tho cour&o 
of a few years annexed from Orcblia and Datiya 114 villages. The rulors of 
those States then applied to the Marhatta, 3STA.ru Sankar, for assistanco. Tho 
latter remonstrated with Iiija Indargir, but at last finding Lliat bis remon¬ 
strances were unheeded, sent a force against him. None of tho villages wore, 
however, restored to Da tty A, and Orchha. The fort was surrendered and all the 
villages wore made over to Nani Sankar. In 1755 A.D., Anupgir, the heir of 
Baja Indargir, re-conquer el 99 villages, including Moth Khds and its fort. 
Five years later Na.ru Sankar again regained possession, but in 1762 A.D. was 
again expelled by Auupgir. Xu 1766 A.D., at a large clarbdr hold at Goliad 
by the Peshwa, Pargauah Moth, which then included 7.7 villages, was assigned 
as a jdffii'f with tho consent of Anupgir, to Ndrii Sankar. 

On the death of Nuru Sankar, Anupgir again invaded and rc-took tho par- 
ganah. Ho held possession till 1787 A. D., and by annexation increased tho 
number of villages to 123. lie was, however, driven out by Bang Bao Raja Ba¬ 
hadur, tho grandson of Nani. Sankar. During tho time of this Chief the num¬ 
ber of villages was reduced to 46. In 1824 A.D. tho pargauah was farmed by 
Baja Bahadur to the Jhausi Baja, Rmidland Bao. From 1839 to 1842 A.D. 
it wasuudev tlio charge of the Superintendent of Jliansi. In 1843 A.D., when 
the Jliansi Stato was made over to Gangadhar Rao, Moth was transferred to 
the Jiilaun District. Iu 1854 A.D. it was incorporated in tho newly-formed 
District of Jliansi. 

The pargauah then included. 67 revenue and six revenue-free villages, and the 
Tiiliika of Ohirgaon, containing 26 ; total 99 villages. Taliilca Cliirgaon liad 
iu 1853 been settled for a term of twenty-two years by Major Erskino, the 
Superintendent of Jalaun; but the Government thought it premature to confirm 
the settlement for so long a term, and ordered that tho question should be again 
brought up after tlio completion of tho professional survey. In March, 1857, 
Captain Gordon reported the completion of the twenty years’ settlement of tho 
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whole parganali, consisting of 101 villages. In the following table the old ami 
new revenues aro compared : — 
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Villages settled in 1853 by Captniu Gordon ... 

... 

67 

70,47.3 | 

65,196 

M.277 

Tnluktv Chirgfton .. ... 


26 

30,144 

22.5S9 | 

7,555 

Villages transform! from otlicr pnrgnnahB ... 

U1 

5 

4,489 

r,300 ! 

1,123 

HcvCuuc-freo villages... 

... 

B 

Iteicn' 

tic-frcc 

... 

Total 

... i 

104 

1,14,106 | 

91,151 

22,955 


The new revenue as it stood in 1866-07 with revisions and remissions 
amounted to IIs. 96,14-4, being an incidence on the total area of He. 0-12-5; on 
fcho cultural)le area of lie. 1-1-6; and on tho cultivated area of lie. 1-5-9. The 
area in 1SG8 consisted of 119,961 acres, containing 6,674 rovonuc-free j 39,117 
barren ; 15,738 culturablo waste ; 1,370 lately abandoned; 60,062 cultivated, 
of which only 578 acres arc irrigated. 

MOTH (Maunth), a villago in the parganali of the same name in tho Jhtinsi 
and Cawnpur road, is situated 32 miles from Jhansi. Tho population in 1865 
was 3,209, and in 1872 was 3,288. There is a tuhsili hero, and a municipality 
under Act XX. of 1856, with a revenue of lis. 480, and supporting eight 
watchmen, nta cost of Its. 336 a year; also a first class police-station, post- 
office, male and female school, travellers 5 bungalow, and second-class road bun¬ 
galow. 

MUNGUS, a village in Parganali and Talisil Pailani of tho Panda District, 
is distant 13 miles from Banda and ten miles from Pailani. The population in 
1865 was 2,070, and in 1871 was 1,937, consisting for the most part of Kurmta. 
Tho name of tho villago is said to bo derived from mung ( a species of lentil, 
Phctseolus mungo ), which is largely cultivated in its neighbourhood. Thero 
are five thohs in the village, with a total area of 3,669 acres, 

MTJRWAL, a village m Parganah Augfisi and Tahsili Babeni of the Banda 
District, is distant 12 miles from Banda and eight miles from Babeni. The popu¬ 
lation in 1865 was 2,260, and in 1872 was 2,192, consisting of Panwar Rajputs. 
The Gavara, a tributary of tho Jamna, flows through the village, near which is a 
small fort iu a ruinous condition. The area of the village is 7,819 acres, and it 
possesses a small school. Murwal has been tho scene of many battles in the 
last century ; one of the most hotly contested fights between Hindiipat of 
Pannfi and Ahmad Hlmn of Tarahwan took placo here (see Bjisda). In tlio 
time of AH Bahadur, one of his leaders, Kumvar Diirgagir, who commanded two 
hundred horse, three hundred foot, and four pieces of artillery, was encamped 
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fit Riijugarh, near Mu rival, where ho was attacked by Gamir Singly Dauwti, 
and a I tod}' of rebels who, joined by the zumhulars and their ad] ic rent,*4, assem¬ 
bled at tlie villages of Bida and Tallin pur, near the Jumna. Advancing at 
midnight, they made an attack on the camp of Dftrgagir, who,having received 
intimation of their design, had pievioudy quitted it and drawn out liia troop? 
m older of Iwttlo. The assailants, who onsistud of a thousand horsemen bo- 
iides the villagers, ads uneed and commenced plundering the camp. The Kim- 
war then opened a galling lire of grape shot, charged and routed the enemy, 
whom he drove into the ravines near Mur.val. As soon as the day broke they 
were again charged and pursued with loss, find the Dauwn fled across the 
J arena. 1 

MUSKARA, or Maskhara, a town of Pargnnah Jalulpur, in the Dish id of 
Hamirpur, lies about 33 miles from the civil station. Its population in 18G5 
was 3,231, and in 1872 was 3,432. Tho name is said to be a corruption of 
Mahesh-kliera (or mound of Mahesh), vibose temple is still extant. It has a 
tahfdl, police-station, post-office, halknlibundi school, and a saved. Tho zamhi- 
dars are Loilhis, who say they are here since tha Ohandcl rule. A fair, called 
sura, is held here in tho month of /zr.v, hut gives rise to no trade. There is a 
market on Sundays. 

M US WAN, a village in Parganah Darscnda and Tahsili Kamusin, in the 
Narwi Subdivision of tho Panda District, is distant 57 miles from Allahabad, 
42 miles from Panda, 27 miles from ICarwi, and four miles from Kaimisin. The 
population in 1805 was 2,112, and in 1872 was 1,773, consisting chiefly of Raj¬ 
puts. There is a bazar hero on Monday and Friday, and a village school. 

NAG ODE, Nagaudh, or Uchaliara, a petty State, of which tho principal town, 
Nagodli, is situated on the route by Ithvfi from Sagar to Allahabad, 110 miles 
north-west of Jabalpur, and is the site of a cantonment for Pritish troops. There 
is a fort here in which the Raja resides, built on tlie Amran, a tributary of tho 
Tons, at an elevation ot 1,009 feet above tho level of tho sea. The juijir is 
boimded'ou the nortli-east by the jayir of Suhawal and IUvvti; on tho oast by 
Riwaj on the south-east by Mailiar; and oil the west by Pnnnii. The Jabal¬ 
pur extension of the East Indian Railway passes through this State. The area 
in 18G3 was estimated at 450 square miles, with a population of 70,000 and a 
revenue of about Its. 72,400. 2 Like Kothi, the Statu of Uchahara was origin¬ 
ally included as one of the feudatories of Panmi in tho sanad granted to Raja 
Ivisliori Singh. But as Ueliahara had been in the possession of the Pariliar 
ancestors of Liil Slicoraj Singh before tho ostablisbmcnfc of the power of Clilia- 
tarshl in Bimdelkliaml, and tho family liad never been dispossessed either by tho 
Buntlela llajas or by Ali Bahadur, a sanad was given to Lhl Shcoraj Singh in 
1809, confirming lnm in the possession ofhis State. Ho was succeeded in 1818 
i .Fogsoii’a 13oomlela9, lsio. s Aitcb. Treat., III., 247, aos. 
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by hia son Baiba dr Singh, who was deposed in 1831 fur tlio numlcr of his bro* 
flier. Raglmbincl, son of Biilbadr, was (lion a minor, and fclic State was there¬ 
fore temporarily taken under BritiJi administration. On attaining Jus majority 
in 1838 Baolmbind was installed, a limv samd was given Inin, and a nnzunina 
of Its. 8,000 taken. He soon became deeply involved in debt, and at bis onn 
request tlie State was again taken under British management in 1814. Tlio 
Baja rendered good service during the mutinies, and was rewarded with a grant 
of a jf'vjh' from the confiscated estate of Bijiragugarh. Ite lias also received 
tbc right of adoption. The Itaja has one legitimate son, Sainlm Das. 

The Baja was granted a salute of nino guns in 18G6 on account of services 
rendered in 1857-58. He appears not to be on good terms with his relatives 
and ubarhlars} Baglmbind Singh is intelligent, though weak and superstitious, 
and believing in the power of enemies to work him bodily harm by spells, ho 
spends much tinio and money on Brahmans and religious ceremonies to coun¬ 
teract tlio malign influence. His spontaneous support in tlio mutinies, however, 
gives him a claim to assistance and countenanoo in every way from Government. 
Nugodh is under the superintendence of the Political Agent residing at Biwd. 
(For an account of the antiquities of this State see Proceedings of tlio Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, 1874, page 109.) 

HAIGAON BIBAHI, a petty in Eundelkhaud, of which one portion 
lies v holly within Parganah Jaitpur of the Hamirpur District, and tlio other is 
bounded on the south by tbe Ohbatarpur State, and on alt other sides by the 
Jaitpur Parganali. Tho town of Itdnihi lies 50 miles to the west of Banda. 
The area, according to the Survoyor-Gfenoral’s map in 1803, was 4,8 U 5 acres, or 
7410 square niilos, with a population of 5,000 souls ami a revenue of about 
IU. 8,000.3 Uickluuau Singh, one of tlio banditti leaders of Bnndelklmnd, 
was induced to surrender after some resistance on promise of pardon. He 
received in 1807 a $««ad for five villages. On his death in 1808 he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Jngat Singh. In 1850 it was decided that this State is held 
merely on a life-tenure, atnl ought to have been resumed on tho death of Lachh- 
mim Singh. It was continued to Jagat Singh however, who liad been so long 
in possession, on tho distinct understanding that it was to lapse absolutely at 
his death. He, however, received the right of adoption, and at his death 
without issue in October, 18G7, at his earnest request, his widow, Tlmkuiain 
Larai Dulaiya, was allowed to succeed with the sanction of the Supreme 

Government. 3 _ , 

HAHAIHIjOi 1 Hiu’&yani, a village in Parganah Sihonda and Tahsil Girwira 

of tlie Banda District, is distant 20 miles from Banda an d ten miles from Ginvac. 


LXXXVX, xxti. J DeChn, V* JW*a*S07, 
Dv. Stmtton fa 1813. 3 Aiteh. Treat, ill , 249. 426-, Ids magot am Tg&zwuh Jar m t Kal/ol 

and ftaghautir Set. Itcc, ft. i-i Tor. •Dcp., hXVHL, 41 
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The population in 18G5 was 2,550, and in 1871 was 2,65:2, consisting for the 
most part of Barainyan, Pathak, aud Karwariya Brahmans. There is a market 
Iicl'g on Thursday. The village is distant half a mile from the road from Banda 
to Nago.lh. There are five Hindu temples in the village, and there is also a 
lialkahbandi (or village) school here. The area of tho village is 1,050 acres. 

N YAGA ON, a \iiInop in Para anuh and Tali sill Badausfi, of the Banda Dis trie i, 
on tlie road from Kalin jar through Panna to Ajegarh, is distant 40 miles from 
Banda, 26 miles from BadauAi and 17 miles from each of the capitals of tho 
Native States of Paiind and Ajegarh. The population in 1865 was 2,085, and 
in 1871 was 2,338, consisting for the most part of Lndhis. The area of tho 
village is 4,811 acres. Jucquetnont (I., 427) describes the route between this 
village and Kalinjar ns containing “nothing to note but some hillocks of horn¬ 
blende rocks. Tho slaty structure is entirely unknown, all are granitic; the 
suppression of quartz turns it into green stone, whioh decomposes into concentric 
balls: its predominance, on the other hand, gives a straight luminary structure 
to the rock, probably duo to feldspar, which is intimately mixed with tho quartz 
where tlio latter is very abundant.” 

OH AN, a stream in the Banda District, which rises in the hill to the south 
of Parganah Tarahwan, near Eukman Kltus, and flowinig through Parganalis 
Tamil wan and Darsonda, enters the Jamna on its right bank near Majligawan 
(Rajapur). 

ORAN, a village in Parganah Badausd and Tahsili Badausa of the Banda 
District, is distant 26 miles from Banda mid ton miles from Badausa. The 
population in 18G5 was 2,498, and in 1871 was 1,152, consisting chiefly of 
Brahmans and Ohamars. There is a market held here on Sundays and Wed¬ 
nesdays, and a police-station and oneamping-ground. On the west, of the town 
are the ruins of a small fort. Tlio road from Banda to Rajapur passes through 
the village, and thero is also a road to Badausii. The tradition with regard 
to the early history of tho village is that a Brahman, named Gisii, family priest 
to the Rodins, who were then zamindfirs of the village, was offended by some 
petty annoyances suffered by liis wife from tlie children of the village when she 
went to draw water at the well. He complained against them to a neighbouring 
Raja (probably the Raja of Panmi), who after great delay sent a portion of 
bis army to chastise the Lodhis. Every Lodhi was killed and tho zaminchiii 
of the village was conferred upon Gisii, whoso descendants still hold it. Tlio 
area of the village is 4,033 acres. 

ORCHHA, or Aurchcliha, also knowni as Telnior T/kamgarh, an indepen¬ 
dent State in Bundolkhaud, lying to the south of tho British District of Jhausi 

1 ThaUrclia of Tassin ; Otclia of Biigg’a Index , Onclm of lieunell ; Orcha of Elphinstonc ; 
Oiclin or Uchclin of Pranklin t Oorelia of Thornton ; Ountsch of TiriEentlmloi; and Undchah of 
Blochmnnn. 
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and much intermixed with tlwt district. It is bounded on the west Lv tlio 
British Districts of Jhansi and Lalatpui; on the south by the Lalatpur District 
and the Pannn and Bijawar States; and on the east by the States of Bijuwar, 
Cliarkhari, and GarranJi. In 1863 the area was estimated at 2,1 GO square 
miles, with a population of 200,000 souls and a revenue of something under 
six laldis of rupees. 1 The Surveyor-Gouoial in 1864 gives the area at 1,280,439 
acres, or 2,014*74square milc3 ; and in 1873, the Agent to the Governor-General 
estimated the revenue at six lakhs of rupees, with half as much more alienated 
in jajirs. The principal towns and ullages are Tehri, the present capital; 
Orchha, the old capital ; Banarasi, Mohaugnrh, Iintangaouwa, Bamauri, Jatara, 
Palahra, Bariigaon, Miiruinr, Khargpur, Aston, Dogora, and Bbitari. Tlie old 
town of Orchha lies on both banks of the Botwa, 200 miles south-west of IuiJpi, 
137 miles west of Banda, 248 miles west of Allahabad, 142 miles south-east of 
Agra, 131 miles north of Sugar, and about four miles to the east of the road 
between Jhansi and Sager. Tieffonthaler, 2 witting in the middle of the last 
century, describes it as situated on a rocky eminence about three miles in circuit, 
and surrounded by a wall of unhewn stones piled one upon the other without 
cement, with three lofty gateways. The fortress situated within the town is 
represented as a lino structure, containing the handsome residence of the Baja, 
as well as a splendid palace built for the accommodation of the Emperor 
Jah&ngh*. The communication with the rest of the town tho writer states to 
be by means of a wooden bridge, the fortress during the periodical rains being 
insulated by a branch of the flooded Betwa. In the town is a temple ornamented 
with lofty spires. 

Tehri, wliero the Baja now resides, is situated in the south-west corner of 
the State, about 40 miles from Orchha,, with which town and Bamauri it is. 
connected by a road. The fort of Tikamgarli within iho town, as well as the 
town itself, often now give their names to the State; Oichha is the oldest and 
most important of all tlio existing Bundela States. Its history has already in 
a great part been given in the introduction. The town 
of Orchha was founded in 1531 A,D. by liiidr Partap,3 
the Pretap Hrad of Thornton, who removed his capital to this place from Karar. 
Ho had two sons, Bliarati Chand and Madhukar Sail. Tho former died child¬ 
less, and was succeeded by his brother. In 1574 we find "Madhukar attacking 
tho country betwoon Sironj and Gwaliar, whcnco he was expelled by tho 
imperial troops under Sayyid Mahmud Bnrlia. In the year 1576 Sadik Khan 
was appointed by Akbar to tlio government of Garha, and two years afterwards, 
ho, with sevoral of tho neighbouring Musalnidn governors, was directed to 
* reduce Madhukar to submission. Passing the confines of Ear war, Sudik Khftn 

1 Ailch. Trent. II!., 193. »BeinoiuUJ, I., 158. a Some Bay llie founder n-ns Rule 
Turnip's boh. 
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saw tliatstringent measures were necessary, and attacked and captured Karahra, 
nil outpost of the Buiidolas. Ho then advanced towards Oiohlia, cutting do wji 
the jungle whicli lay on his way, and at length brought the Raja to an action 
near the Betwa. Aladhukar with his son, Ram Sail, fled, and bis second son, 
Uudal Deo, with about two hundred followers, was slain. Sadik Khan remained 
encamped at Orehlia, aiul levied contributions on the Raja’s territories, until, 
driven to despair, the Rajn and his son surrendored themselves, and through a 
relation of theirs (Ram Cliand) solicited and obtained pardon from Akbar, who 
was then at Balnra (In79 A. I).) Raja Raj Singh, Kachhwalm, brother of 
Bihari Alai, served with (he royal troops in this campaign. 

In 1592 A.D. it was found necessary to load another expedition against 
, , . IJadhuknr, which was at first out aided to Prince 

jUadliulc.u-. . . 

JUurad, then m Aialwa, and alterv ards to Say}'nl IRiju 

of Barba, MwQiukarhad three sons : Ram Cliand, who succeeded him; Iloclnl 
Rao, killed at the battle of the Betwa ; and the notorious Bir Singh Dot). Tim 
latter had already become semi-independent and supported a body of free¬ 
booters, who lived by the plunder of friend and foe, and the villages of those who 
were unable to rest'd him. Ho was the founder of the Dangnya ? aj } so called 
from the word “ dany” which denotes a hill or mountain, and is characteristic 
of the country chiefly occupied by the Bundelas in the sixteenth century. 1 
Madlmkav died in 1593 A.D., when Iiis soil and successor, Ram Chain!, was 
pic sen ted at court. In 1003 A.D., Bir Singli and liis band of desperadoes were 
employed by Salim, afterwards the Emperor Jahangir, to murder Abul IiV/d. 
Akbar sent the Ih'u lhiyiui Pair Diis and Raja Raj Singh, with an immense 
force, to overrun and ravago the Buudela country. Pair DAs defeated Bir 
Singli in several engagements, and shut him up in Irichli, whence, however, 
he managed to escape to the lulls, and thero eluded all efforts to capture him. 
AH this time he received tlie covert assistance of Salim, besides an ample 
reward in money. 

Rum Gbaud, on his acoossion to the gadly extended his possessions con- 

,, „ . bidcrably, but on the accession of Jaluinsir broke into 

Bir Singli. , 

TubeUiow, as l\o turned the irdhaence of l\h yovniger 
brother, Bfr Singh, would be used to oust him from his estates. In tlie year 
1G0G A.D., Abdullah Khan, jiigirdnr of Ivalpi, was sent against him, andiu tlie 
following year Ram Cliand was brought prisoner to the court. Jahangir 
released him, gave him a dress of honour, aud senthim to Raja Basil of Dhameri; 
but Orehlia was taken from him aud handed over toBir Singh. In 1609 Jahangir 
miuried a daughter of Riim Cliand, but the latter retired to Bar, where ho 
founded the Chanderi State, aud died in 1612 (see Lalatpub). Bir Singly 
made the name of Buudela a terror to the surrounding States, and extended his 
] Tidleuihaler iu Bernoulli, I, 172 s Beanies’ Elliot, ir, 280 . 
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possessions so as to comprise the entire tract to the west of th Q Dhas&u as far 
as Sugar, and from Jalami on the north to the Banda District on the south. 
On the aeoession of Slmlijdhan, in 1627 A.D., Bit Singh rebelled, but was 
attacked by a superior force and defeated. His estates woro confiscated 
for a time, hut were shortly afterwards restored to him. lie died' in 1627 
leaving five sons: Jajliar Singh, Patnlr Singh, Chaudarman, Beni Diis, and 
Bhagwfin Diis. The two latter were killed by a Rajput in 1G AO, and 
Chaudarman was a commander of 1,000, with 800 horse, in the imperial service 
in the year 1G47, One of the first acts of Jajliar Singh on lus accession to 
the gadt was to continue the rebellion commenced by his father. Ho was finally 
obliged to take refuge in the forests of Gondwuua, where ho perished, leaving a 
son, Bikramfijit. 

Ozchha was hc-stowcd upon Pahfiv Singh, the second son of Bir Siugli, and 
Fobat Singh. remained in his family. Pahdr Singh was succeedcd by 
Subhiin Singh, and he by Pirthi Singh, after whom 

came Sanwal Singh. 

During this lime tho original Bundela colony became broken up into 
numerous petty States. Datiyu was formed out of it by a partition duo to 
family arrangement ; Samthar also became independent, We have seen the 
Chandcvi State was founded by Efim Chaud, whilst Champat Rai, another 
scion of the Orchha house, began his acquisitions to tho south and east, and 
became so useful as a partisan leader that in reward for his services, and at 
his urgent entreaties the Orchha State was, in 162S, conferred upon Pahfir 
Singh. This man, far from feeling any gratitude for the interference of 
Champat Rfii, seemed to consider the obligation as a cause for hatred. He 
attempted to poison Champat Rfii at a banquet, and the latter was only saved 
by the self-devotion of his brother, Bliim, who, knowing that the poisonous 
draught had been prepared, drank it off, lest by any cliancc big brother should 
paitakc of it. Pahfir Singh made several other attempts to remove one whom 
ho regarded as so much his superior, and at length tried to have him assassi¬ 
nated by a hand of desperadoes, but in this also lie was unsuccessful. Pahfir 
Singh’s widow, the Rani niradeva, for a short time held power as regent for her 
son, Suhhfin Singh. She was noted for the snpport slio gavo the Musalmimsln 
their endeavours to restrain the power of Champat Rfii, Siija/i Rai and the other 
Chiefs of Buudelkhand who sought to remain independent, and also as the 
founder of Rfiuipur. 

lu 1742 Orclilia was attacked bj’ a Harhatta force Rent by the new Peshwa, 
Bfilfiji Bfijl Rao, to increase their possessions in Bun- 
delkhand. The command was given to Nfinl Sanknr, 

1 Tho temples built by Inin at MiUhra, at a cost o£ 03 l.iklis, vero destroyed by Aurnngzeb 
in IC71 A.D, 
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a wiso and experienced general, who soon reduced the country to obedience. 
The revenue of llic Orcbha State amounted then to Ita. 24,54,264, in winch 
is included Its. 5,74,860, revenue of jaijir and servico lands, which was not 
collected. Of the actual collections amounting to Its. 18,79,604, the sum of 
Its. 14,28,926 were derived from the Raja’s own hereditary possessions, and 
Its. 4,50,678 from Iriohli and iCmihra, which were hold in farm from tho 
Emperor of Dehli. In the division which took place certain villages and lands 
were first, set aside for tho following purposes, viz,, jugir for tho family of 
llalkar Rao Ilolkar, killed in action, now known as the Aljiwahi ]dgir, amount¬ 
ing to Rs, 12,000 ; for the relatives of Jotl JBliao Sindliia (sec Baihva HAgar), 
Rs. 50,000; "Karahrn, 1(3.14,128; IriclilijHs. 0,79,000; for maintenance of Jlumsi 
fort, Rs. 28,878; for 2JAni Sankar, Rs. 29,330 -or a total of Rs. 8,05,336. Of tho 
remainder, Its. 9,90,091 fell to the share of tho Marhaltasand Its. 6,58,141 to the 
Bnndelas. The territory thus divided comprised Orckha, Parganah Paohor, and 
part of Parganali Karalira, both of which have been lately ceded to SiinlJiin, 
and the present District of Jhansi, excluding Parganahs Bhdndor and a few 
villages in Parganahs Moth and Gitrotha. Tho Itajais said to have at no time 
acknowledged the Peshwa as his sovereign, and in the treaty concluded with 
the British in 1812 it is stated that by him “ and his ancestors his present pos¬ 
sessions have been held during a long course, of years, without paying tribute or 
acknowledging vassalage to any other power.” By the terms of this treaty the 
Raja professed allegiance to tho British Government, which guaranteed liis pos¬ 
sessions free of tribute, and undertook the protection of bis territory from foreign 
powers ; the Raja abstaining on his part from interference with powers depend¬ 
ent on, or in alliance with, the British Government. 1 

Raja Bikramdjit Mahendar made the treaty with the British in 1812, and 


T ,., ,., ... died in 1834. Ho was succeeded by bis brother, 

Iiikramftjifc nnd Ins son. i J } 

Mathura Baa, a man of mild temper and disposition. 
Bikramdjff, on the other hand, was a man of considerable capacity, but of a 
harsh and unscrupulous disposition. FI e had made ov er the gov eminent to his son, 
Iiaja Bahadur, whom he almost adored, but the young man died some years 
before him, and lie resumed the reins of government. Slceman’s account 2 of 
the last three prime ministers of this Raja and his son will show the character of 


their rule. Klmnjii Uprokit was minister at the time Bikramujit handed over the 
administration to his sou. "Wishing to get rid of him a fow years after, Raja 
Bahadur Dhannpiil employed Mahram Singh, one of his feudal barons, to assassi¬ 
nate the obnoxious minister. As a reward for this service Mahram Singh re¬ 
ceived the pen-case (kuhmddn) of office, and tho Raja confiscated all ilio property of 
the deceased, amounting to £40,000, and resumed all the estates held by his family/ 
On the death of Raja B ahadur, his father, Bikramajil, on ro-assumiug tho reins 
1 Aitch. Treat, 111/210. ~ _ a’ItuuibloB l 'l, ISO. 
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of government, got his son’s favourite minister assassinated by Gambtr Singh, 
another feudal baron, who, as his reward, received in his turn tho office of 
prime minister. 

Gamble Singh was a most atrocious villain, and employed the public es- 

CambiL- Singh tabli shutouts of his Chief to plunder travellers on 

the highroad. In 1833 his followers robbed four 
men who were carrying treasure to the amount of 31s. 10,000 from Sugar 
to Jhansi through Teliri, and intended to murder them ; hut by the 
sagacity of one of the party and a lucky accident they escaped, made 
their way to Sagar, and complained to the Magistrate. In spite of great 
obstaoles, and with much danger to the families of three of those men, 
who resided m the capital of Teliri, the Magistrate of S&gnr brought 
tho crime homo to the minister; and the Raja anxious to avail himself of 
tho occasion to fill his coffers got him assassinated. The Raja was then about 
eighty years of age, and his minister was a strong, athletic, and brave man. 
Ouo morning whilo he was sitting with him in private conversation, tho for¬ 
mer pretended a wish to drink some of tho water in which his household god 
had been washed (the chandan matti), and begged the minister to go and fetch 
it from tho place where it stood by the side of tho idol in the court of the palace. 
As a man cannot take his sword before the idol, the minister put it down, as 
the Raja knew he would, and going to the idol, prostrated himself before it pre¬ 
paratory to taking away the water. In that state ho was cut down by Bihiiri, 
another feudal Rajput baron who aspired to tho seals, and some of his friends, 
who had been placed there on purpose by the Raja. Bihari obtained the seals 
by this servico, and as he was allowed to place one brothor in command of tho 
forces and to make another chamberlain, ho hoped to retain them longer than 
any of his predecessors had done. Gambir Singh’s brother, Jbajhar Siugli, and 
tho husband of his sister, hearing of his murder made oft’ but were soon 
pursued and put to dentil. The widow's ivere all three put into prison, and all 
the property and estates wero confiscated. The movable property alone 
amounted to three lakhs of rupees (£30,000). 

Tho old Raja, BiknunajU, died in June, 1834; and though his death had 
been some time expected, ho no sooner breathed his 
Death Of Bikmmajit. j agfc ^ elm . ges 0 f mU rder and slow poison W'eie got 

up as usual in the zandna (seraglio). Here the widow of Raja Bahadur, n 
violent and sanguinary W'Qman, was supreme, and she persuaded the Raja s 
brother and succossor, a weak old man, to take advantage of the funeral cere¬ 
monies to avenge the doath of liis brother. He did so, and Bihari and his 
three brothers, with above fifty of their rolations, were murdered. Tho widows 
of the four brothers were the only members of nil the families left alive* One 
of them had a son four months old; another one of two years. The four brothers 
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had no other children. Immediately after the death of their husbands, the twa 
children wero snatched from their mothers’ breast and threatened with in¬ 
stant death, unless their mothers poinfcod out all their ornaments and other pro¬ 
perty. They did so, and the spoilers having got from them property to tho 
amount of Its. 1,50,000 and been assured that there was no more, threw tho 
children over a high wall, by which they were dashed to pieces. The pom* 
widows were tendered as wives to four sweepers, the lowest of all low castes j 
but the tribe of sweepers would not suffer any of its members to take tho widows 
of men of such high caste and station ns wives, notwithstanding the tempting 
offer of Its. 500 as a present and a village in rent-free tenure. So much for 
the internal management of the State in modern times. Mutlira Das (Toj 
Singli) died in 18-12, having previously adopted his eoflsin’s son, Sujan Singh. 

Hero again the widow of Rftjn Bahadur, better known 
as tho Larai litini, stepped in and claimed her right to 
adopt a successor to the State. Her pretensions led to serious disturbances, but 
as the adoption of Sujan Singh was acknowledged by the British Government, 
and acquiesced in by tho neighbouring Chiefs, Government established Sujan 
Singh in the succession, undor the Rani as regent till he attained his majority. 
Siijki Singh died a few months after he had reached hia majority and taken 
the power into his own hands. On his death, his widow was permitted, with 
tho advice of the principal Bimdela Chiefs, to adopt Hamir Singh, a collateral 
relation of the family, whilst she still retained the management of affairs as 
regent. In 1862 Hamir Singh received a sanad guaranteeing to him tho right 
of adoption. Tho Baja of Tehri used to pay a tribute of Rh. 3,000 to Jhansi 
for the jiiglr of Tarauli. This payment fell to the British Government on the 
lapse of Jhansi, but it was remitted as a reward for the services of tho BlaMraja 
in 1857. Tho fixed re venue of tho village of Mohanpur, amounting to Rs. 200, 
was at the same time remitted. Sati was prohibited in Orchlia in 1817 by 
proclamation of the Raja. 

Hamir Singh was invested with full powers in the State in 1866, and hia 
^ ^ salute was raised to fifteen guns. 1 In 1867 tho Larai 

amir Sii>d11 ' Rani died; 5 I 10 appears to have been a woman of strong 
character, and tho mode in which she carried on the management of tho 
State during the mutinies and succeeding troubles deserves the highest praise. 
Her administration was mostly of the old native type; modern improvements, 
though sparingly introduced, were nob much favoured under her regime. 
Her ideas were formed half a century ago, and she considered general educa¬ 
tion objectionable, as enabling the lower classes to supplant the higher. Much 
of the country is lull, jungle, and poor soil, but it is studded with magnificent 
tanks, some of them the works of the family ances tors, and cultivation is 
x Sul. lieg., Por. Dep., O, I., LX,, 43, 
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lit any rate on the in ere ago. A. dispensary and English school have been 
established, and the young Chief himself is intelligent and bettor informed than 
his predecessors. 1 The management of Orchha is no easy ta>k, thickest as 
this State is with stalwart Th&kurs, who look back with regret on the older 
time, which they think to have been more favourable than the present day to 
their class and predilections. It requires much consideration for their old. 
traditions, ideas, and habits. Necessary as it is to bring all classes under tho 
reign of law, the process ia not palatable to those who have hitherto never 
}]ceded order or regularity, and have mostly been a Jaw unto themselves. 
IVbile, therefore, Orchha, if it is to maintain a position of respectability in these 
times, must develope its administration somewhat more in accordance with 
modem ideas than the system hitherto prevailing, the movement needs the 
utmost circumspection. One great burden of tho Tkakurs’ complaints is 
generally apparent, viz., “that their incomes aio insufficient for their now 
increased numbers.” Tho Agent of the Governor-General writes in 1872 :— 
“I could not fail to observe in passing through Orchha that this country of 
rocks passes (dang), and forts is populated by thousands, who but for British 
prestige would make the old hills ring again with their war erics.” 

PAGHKIIUBA BTJZURG, a large village in Parganah Smnerpur of the 
Hamirpur District, about 12 miles by the cart road from tho civil station. 
In 1872 the population was 2,312, and in 1865 was 2,338. The zamlndlu’s are 
Tkakurs. 

PACHHAUHAN, a village in Parganah Darsenda and Talisili Kamdsin, 
in tho Kanvi Subdivision of tho Banda District, is distant 50 miles from Alla¬ 
habad, 40 miles from Banda, 25 miles from ICarwi, and two miles from Kamflsin. 
Tho population in 18G5 was 2,019, and in 1872 was 1,828, consisting chiefly 
of Bajputs. Thero is a bazar here on Monday and Friday, and a village 
school. 

PACHNEHI, a village in Parganah and Talisil Pail&ni of tho Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant eight miles from Banda and 14 miles from Pailaui. The population 
in 1865 was 2,010, and in 1871 was 1,681, consisting chiefly of Bais TMkurs. 
The traditionary account of tho foundation of tho village is that about 200 
years ago, one Arjun and his foil? brothers, of the Dikhit clan of Bajputs, camo 
from the other side of the Ganges and founded a village in this spot ; according 
to the saino tradition the name Paelmelii was given to the village, on account 
of the remarkable affection existing among the five brothers. There are seven 
Hindu temples and a mosque in tho village, which ia divided into two (hoh, 
with an area of 5,024 acres. 

PAHABI BUZUBG, a village in Parganah Darsenda and Talisili Ivamd- 
sin, in tho Karwl (Subdivision of the Banda District, is distant 52 miles from 
1 tfelt Rec., I’or. Dep., G, I., JLXYIU., 42, LXXXVI. xxtiU. 
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Allahabad, 40 miles from Banda, eight miles from Karwi, and 15 miles from Ka- 
indsiii. The population in 18G5 was 2,319, and in-1872 was 1,919, consisting 
chiefly of Rajputs. There is a police-station and a talisili school here. 

PAHA HI BANKA, one of the petty jdgirs in Bandelkhand known as tlio 
11 JIasht Bhnya Jdglrs” (or appanages of the eight brothers), lies to the south of 
the British District of Jhansi. with an area of about four square miles, a population 
of about 1,800 souls, and a revenue of about Its. 5,000. This jugir contains the 
single village of Pahari Kalan, and is an off shoot of the Baragaon jriglr founded 
by Diwan Rai Singh of Orohha (sec Durwahi), It was formerly tributary 
to Jhansi, but in 1821 tlio obligation for the annual payment of Rs. 1,042 
was cancelled by tlio value of four villages resumed. This arrangement was 
embodied in a sanad granted to Diwan Bank A Isri Singh 1 in 1823, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Biji Bahddur, in 1847. Tlio jdghddr has received tlio 
rbdit of adoption. A relief of one-quarter of a year’s net revenue is levied on 
direct successions, and of one-half on successions hy adoption. Diwdn Banka 
Biji Bahddur died in 1871, and was succeeded by his son, Diwdn Bankd Piyariju 
Bahddur. 2 

PAIL ANT, a pargauah in the tahsil of the same name in the Banda District, 
according to the census statistics of 1872, had an area of 389 square miles 
and 186 acres, of which 232 square miles and 346 acres were cultivated. Of tlio 
area of land charged with Government revenue (384 squaro miles and 539 
acres), 72 square miles and 441 acres were returned as un cult arable, 82 
square miles and 57 acres as culturablo, and 230 square miles and 3S acres 
as cultivated. Tlio number of villages was 155. The district map sufficiently 
shows the boundaries and the principal towns and villages, while tlio general 
appearance and agriculture of tlio parganah is described in the district notice. 
There are 41 villages with a population of under 200 souls; 49 with from 200 
to 500; 29 with from 500 to 1,000; 23 with from 1,000 to 2,000; eight with from 
2,000 to 3,000; and two from 3,000 to 5,000. Tlio amount of land-revenue 
from all sources paid to Government during tlio same year was Rs. 2,53,149, or 
with cesses Rs 2,58,689, while the amount of rent, including local cesses paid 
by cultivators, was Rs. 4,92,644. The incidence of tlio Government revenue 
per acre on tho total area fell at Re. 1-0-3 ; ou tlio revenue-paying area, 
Re. 1-0-5; and on tho cultivated area, Re. 1-11-3. 

The population in 1872 numbered 97,040 souls, of whom 50,612 were males 
and 46,428 were females, giving a total population of 

‘ H ‘ 249 souls to the square mile (130 ixudos, 119 females). 

Amongst these ihoro are 35 iusane persons ('paged or majnun); 35 doaf and 
dumb (bahra auv gunga ); 499 blind (andho); and 164 lepers (jazdmi or hofhi)/ 

1 A itch. Treat, HI., 253, 453. More correctly Ashlbhaya or AsMyarhi. 3 Sel. Rcc., For. 
Dcp., G, I.| LXXXYI, *xiv> 
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The educational statistics of this parganali giro a total of],852 males who can 
read and write, of whom 117 are Musnlmana. The distribution of the popula¬ 
tion among the great Hindu castes is, Brahmans 11,479 (5,373 females); Elnj- 
puts, 17,462 (7,334 females); Baniyas, 3,445 (1,686 females) ; and other caste*, 
58,934 (29,223 females). The Musalmdns number 5,720 souls, of whom 2,812 
are females. 

Tho occupation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz. } first class, 
„ , persons engaged in the learned professions, 209; second 

class, or persons engaged in entertaining or serving 
men, 2,379; third class, or persons buying or selling money or goods, 600, and 
conveying goods, etc.,310; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &c., 
19,648, and persons engaged about animals, 41; fifth class, persons engaged in 
art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds are employed 
in combination, 291: cloth-workers, 1,827 : workers in food and drink, 588: in 
animal substances, 29 : in vegetable substances, 477 : and in minerals, 1,094; 
sixth class, or labourers, 5,909 : pci sous of rank, 21 : and no occupation, 441. 
Tho principal Brahman subdivision is the Kanaujiya. Tlie Bajpufcs comprise 
obiefly Gan tarns, Chandels, Diktats, Pariliurs, Gaurs, Chaulums, Panwiivs, 
aud Baia, though Sengars, Kachliwahds, Jaiswdv, and Chamar Ganrs are also 
found. The Baniyas are of the Ajudliiyabfisi, Ghoi, Kasaumlban, Suraseni, 
Umr, and Dliusdr subdivisions. Tho other castes contain Chamdrs, Kumhdis, 
Kalidvs, Lobars, Barhais, Kolis, Ah irs, Ndis, Telis, Darzis, Dhobis, Bbarbun- 
jas, Lodbds, Araklis, Garariyas, Patwas, Kurmis, Sonars, Kayatbs, Kaehhk, 
Taniolis, Ivaldls, Bbdts, and Kbatilcs. Paildni in Shalijalidn’s reign was in¬ 
cluded in Siricdr Jddmabad. In AkharV reign it was in Sirkdr Irichh. 

PAIL AN I KHAS, the tahsil town of the parganali of the same name in tho 
Banda District, is situated on tho Ken river, at a distance of 20 miles from 
Banda. The population in 1865 was 1,794, aud in 1871 was 1,73G, consisting 
for tho most part of Gnur Thdkurs. A market is held hero twice a week. There 
is a mosque in good preservation, built, according to a Persian inscription on 
its walls in 1702 A.D., by one Hirnmat Babddur Kasim, ruler of Pailnni at tho 
close of the reign of Aurangzeb. There are two iJioks (or subdivisions) in the 


village, with an area of 4,499 acres. 

PAISUNI or Paisurni, a stream of tho Banda District, rises in the Pan ad 


State, and forming for some distance tho boundary between Parganali Tarahwan 
of the Banda District and the Cbarkhdri Stato, flows by Tarahwan and Karwr, 


and thence through the Darsenda Parganali to the Jamna, which it enters on 
ilio right bank near Kankata (see Bajsda District). There are sonic fine falls 
on this river near village Bambbua, in tho old Parganali of Kalyungarh. 


Pedant pandits often write this name Paisroni, from a legend that it once 


flowed with milk (pais). 
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PANDWAIIA, a parganah of tlio Jhami District, incorporated in 1860 
with tlie neighbouring pargaualis. The summary settlement made by Captain 
Gordon, in 1856, of the 70 revenue-paying villages amounted to Its, 93,801. 
Mr. G. J. Daniell fixed the revenue on the same villages at Its. 73,472, to which 
was added the resumed revenue-free village of Gai'ha, with a revenue of 
Its. 1,775, or a total on 80 villages of Bs. 75,247. After revision, remission, 
and assessment of resumed revenue-free grants, the revenue-demand in 1866-67 
stood at Its. 78,274, giving an incidence on the total area of Re. 0-9-9 ; on tho 
culturable area of Re. 0-13-7, and on tlio cultivated area of Re. 1-5-2 per acre. 
The total area is 124,858 acres, consisting of 2,706 revenue-free, 32,265 barren, 
25,911 culturable, 6,396 new fallow, and 57,550 cultivated, of which 152 acres 
only aic in igated. 

PANDWAHA, a village in Purganah Garotlia of the Jhansi District, 93 
miles from Jliansi and 11 from Garotlia. The population in 1885 was 1,324, and 
in 1872 was 1,0 L5. There is a second-class police-station, a district post-office, 
and village school; there was formerly the head-quarters of a talisil here, which 
was absorbed in 1S66 in the neighbouring pargaualis. 

PiVNR A, in Bund eikl inmi, the chief town of the independent State of the same 
name, is situated ou the route from Cauda to Jabalpur, 62 miles south of the for¬ 
mer and 169 miles north of tho latter, 130 miles south of Kdlpi and 173 miles 
soutli-west of Allahabad. Tlio Pa»na State is bounded ou the north by tho 
British District of Banda and by one of the outlying divisions of the Charkhdri 
State; on the cast by the States of Kotin, Suhuwal, Nngaudli, and Ajogarhj on tlio 
south by the Dumoli and Jabalpur Districts of the Sugar Division of tlie Central 
Provinces; and on the west by tlie petty States of Chliatarpur and Ajegarh. In 
1832 it was stated to comprise 688 square miles, to contain 1,062 villages with a 
population of 67,000 souls, and to yield a revenue of eight lakhs of rupees ; hut 
the income in 1818 was supposed to he oijy about four lakhs of rupees. In 
1863 the estimate was 688 square miles, with a population of 67,500 souls. In 
1873 Dr. Stratton estimates tho area at 2,555 square miles and the revenue at 
five lakhs. The Raja of Pauuti pays a tribute of Rs. 9,955 on the Districts of 
Surajpur aud Ektana. > Tho town of Pann/i is situated at an elevation of 1.800 

feet above the level of the sea, on the north-eastern slope 
Town of l 5 nnnn. . . 

of a barren range rising about 300 toot abovo tho Bin- 

Q O 

dachal plateau, stretching towards the north-east, and from this town styled by 
Franklin tlie Parnni lulls. 2 

The site, which is picturesque, is close Lo an extensive jhil, or tank, formed 
by embauking the extremity of a deep valley. 3 A palace, formerly tlie occasional 
residence of Ghhalars&l, noted as tho founder of the short-lived mdepondeneef 

1 D’Cruz.Fol., Rel, 3S ; Aitell. Tieafc, HI, 230. a Thornton, III., 213 ; As. Res,, XVIII, 102, 
3 Pogson’a Eocmdeliis,' 131. 
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of Bundellchand, is situate on tlie bank of the jhtl } and around are many 
mausoleums of elaborate and tasteful arehiteoture. In the jldl are alligators, 
considered by the Hindu sacred. Though now quite in ruins, Pannii. was once 
a fine well-built town, the houses being generally constructed of squared sand¬ 
stone and covered with tiles. A pathway of largo flags extends down tlie middle 
of the streets, which have an air of solidity, cleanliness, aud convenience. Whole 
streets, however, are now desolate, being tenanted only by large troops of mon¬ 
key 9 ) which, posted on the roofs or at tho windows, view passengers without 
alarm. 1 

Tho palace of the Raja is a spacious, beautiful building, surmounted by high, 
elegant kiosques, and having its exterior crowded with numerous ornamental carv¬ 
ing ; it is in many places ruinous. The town is crowded with Hindu temples, 
in a mixed style of architecture, partaking of the Saracenic, and partly derived 
probably from tlie Musalmdns. One of these contains the images of Krishna 
and Lachhman, whose eyes are said to be diamonds of great value. There does 
not appear to be any mosque in the town, it being almost exclusively inhabited 
by Hindus. There are here, however, some followers of <( Prim Ndth, a lihatri 
who, being versed in Muhammadan learning as well as in his own, attempted 
to reconcile tho Wo religions. There is a building consecrated to the use 
of this sect, in one apartment of which, on a table covered with gold cloth, lies 
tho volume of tho founder.” 2 

The former prosperity of this place resulted from tho diamond mines in tho 


Diamond mines 


vicinity. The diamonds avo found in several loca T 
Jifcies, of which one is situate it short distance to the 


north-east of the town, and hence the mines thore are called tho Panim mines. 3 


Tho ground at the surface and a few feet below consists of ferruginous gravel, 
mixed witii reddish clay; and this loose mass, when carefully washed and 
searched, affords diamonds, but few in number and of small size. The matrix 


containing in grcalor quantity tho more valuable diamonds lies considerably 
lower, at a depth varying generally from twelve to forty feet, and is a conglome¬ 
rate of pebbles of quartz, jasper, hornslone, Lydian stone, and some others. 
Tho fragments of this conglomerate, quarried and brought to the surface, are 
carefully pounded, and after several washings, to remove the softer and more 
clayey parts, the residue is repeatedly searched for the gem. As is common in 
such seductive pursuits, the return often falls below the outlay, and the adven¬ 
turers are ruined. The business is now much less prosperous than formerly; 


but Jacquomont did not consider that there were in his time any symptoms of 
exhaustion in tho adamantiferous deposits, and attributed the unfavourable 
change to the diminished value of the gem every where. The rejected rubbish, 

1 Jacqucmont, III, 397. 3 As. Res., XYIf., 293, 3 Franklin, xks, Res., -XY3I1,, 

122 5 Jacquemont, III., 400} Pogson’s Booodelas, 1 GO-17 L. 
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if examined after a lapse of some years, lias been frequently found to contain 
valuable diamonds, which some suppose have in tho interval boon produced in 
the congenial matrix ; but experienced and skilful miners arc generally of opini¬ 
on that diamonds which escaped a former search, in consequence of incrustation 
by some opaque coat, have been rendered obvious to llio sight from its removal 
by fracture, friction, or somo other accidental cause. More extensive and import¬ 
ant is the adamantiferous tract extending from twelve to twenty miles north¬ 
east of the town of Panim, and worked in the localities of Kamariya, Brijpur, 
Bargari, Blair a, and Etwa, Diamonds of the first water, or completely colour¬ 
less, are, however, very rare, most of those found being either pearly, greenish, 
ytsilamshf ime-coteurcd, black, or brown. Fmnklhi conjectures the forrugis&w 
conglomerate to have been of igiioous origin; but Brewster’s authority is against 
this opinion. 1 While admitting the possibility of tlie diamond laving been 
in a state of igneous fusion, that Writer considers it highly improbable that it 
ever was so. The conglomerate matrix of the diamond rests on sandstone, which 
Franklin, from observations on the hill-side and in the deep ravines in the 
neighbourhood, conjectures to bo at least 400 feet thick, and remarks a that 
there are strong indications of coal underlying the whole mass.’* During the 
prosperity of the mines a tax of twenty-five per cent, was levied on their 
produce, but the tax now imposed is stated to exceed this rate. The revenue 
is divided in proportions between tlie Rajas of Pannd and CharkMri. 
Franklin, calculating the share of the Paxm& State at Ha. 30,000, and the 
aggregate of the other shares at a fourth of that sum, estimates the value of the 
diamonds found in. tlireo mines at Rs, 1,20,000 per annum. Pogson, who 
worked one of the mines on his own account, considers u that inexhaustible 
strata producing diamonds exist hero and Jacquemont imagines that if the 
mines were properly worked, their productiveness would he found not to have 
diminished. None of the great diamonds now known appear to he traceable to 
tbo mines in the vicinity of Panna, and Tiuffentlialer mentions it as a general 
opinion that those of Golcomla arc superior. 2 

Pogson. mentions that the diamonds are of four sorts ; the motichal , which is 
clear and brilliant; the manik, of greenish hue ; the panna, which is tinged with 
oraugo, and tho banspat, which is blackish. In his time the mines chiefly worked 
were at Sakariya, about twelve miles from Panna, and he thus describes the 
operation:—“ The diamonds there are found bolow a stratum of rook from 
fifteen to twenty feet thick. To cut through this rock is, as tho natives work, 
a labour of many months, and even years; but when tlie undertaking is pro¬ 
secuted with diligence, industry, find vigour, the process is as follows :—On tho 
removal of tho superficial soil, the rock is cut with chisels, broke with largB 

1 As. Rea. XVUI., 113 , Trams Geo! Sue, Lon., II. ScriwUI. Pt, II, 408. 

I., 175. 
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hammers, aucl a fire at night is sometimes lit on the spot, which renders 
it more friable. Supposing the work to bo commenced in October, the miners 
may possibly cut through the rock by March, The next four months are occu¬ 
pied iu digging out the khakru (or gravel) in which diamonds are found : this 
is usually a work of much labour and delay, in consequence of the necessity of 
frequently emptying the water from the mines. The miners then await the 
sotting iu of the rainy season, to furnish them with a supply of water for the 
purpose of washing tlio gravel.” 

The early history of Pann&and its dependencies 1 hasbeon noticed in the articles 
Bundelkhand, IC&linjab, &o. On tho death of Cliha- 
tars&l in 1718 the I’annfi rdj was formed and given to his 
son, Hsirdi S&h, comprising tho fortress of Kalinjar, Mohan, Iriohli, Dhamouni, 
&o., with a revenue estimated at over thirty-eight lakhs of rupees. Of ITardi 
Sab nothing is recorded, except that ho had two sons: Snbha Singh, who suc¬ 
ceeded him iu tho government of Pamia, and Birth 1 Siugh, who was appointed 
by the Pesliwa Baja of Garhukota, with a territory yielding six laklis of rupees 
(soo SirAHGAnii). Baja Subha Singh had three sons ; Amdn Singh, Hindupat, 
and Khofc Singh, Hindupat, by the assassination of his brother Amdn Singh, 
obtained the tdj; he put his brother Khet Singh into confinement, where he died 
without heirs. Hindupat had three sons : Sanned Singh, the eldest, tho issue 
of a second marriage ; and Anriid Singh aud Dhaukal Singh, by his princi¬ 
pal wife. In his will he nominated Anrud Singh to be his successor, and 
during his minority, Beni Huziui, Ohaubd, Biwdn or ICamdar, and his bro¬ 
ther Kaimji, Chaube, treasurer aud kiladdar of Kalinjar, as guardians and 
managers of tho rdj. The jealousy which arose between the guardians, each 
aspiring to tho solo management, induced Kaimji, Chaube, who was tho least 
powerful, to separate from Beni Huzuri and to support with all his influence 
the claims set up by Sarmed Singh to the rdj i consequently Beni Huzuri and 
Kaimji, Chaubo, became inveterate enemies aud fought many sanguinary bat¬ 
tles (see Banda). On the death of Baja Anrud Singh, tho two guardians, in order 
to retain their power and influence,agreed to raise Dhaukal Singh, also a. minor, 
to tho gadi. Sarmed Singh being thus disappointed iu his hopes of succession 
applied for assistance to Noni Arjnn Singh, who commanded tho forces of Baja 
Human Singh of Banda, by whom ho was appointed guardian to Bnkht Singh, his 
nephew. Noni Arjun Singh succeeded in depriving Dliauknl Singh of his domi¬ 
nions, and abandoning tho interests of Sarmed Singh, annexed the greater part of 
tho rdj of Pannd to tho territories of Bakht Singli, over which, as guardian, he 
ruled. Sarmed Singh, after these disappointments, retired to Bajnagar, the capital 
'of the Pargnnuh of Lauri, w hich had been given to him by his father, Hindupat , 

1 These secra to have included portions of the Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts: sec Beames' 
Elliot, II.j 166. 
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where lie died, leaving a minor son, named Hara Singli, by a Mnaalmdn woman, 
under the guardianship of hia Dlwftn, Sonaijl, otherwise named Sona Sub, of the 
Panw&r tribe, who was originally a oomraon soldier; but availing himself of the 
anarchy of the times, seized the parganah and obliged Hara Singh to take 
refuge with one Mir Kh&n. 

IVken the British entered Eundelkhand, Raja Kislior Singh, the illegitimate 

son of Dhauk.il Singh, was in possession of Panufi, 
The British. . . , , . , T . . . .... ’ 

which was then m a most disorganised condition. A 

sanad was conferred on him, on his subscribing a deed of allegiance. 1 This 
sanacl confirmed him in tho possession of 802^ villages and three parganahs. 
Many of the villages included in the sanad, however, were in the possession of 
men who had wrested them from the Baja and refused to give them up ; hut 
with the aid of the British Government ho recovered not only these blit many 
other villages not entered in the sanad. A fresh sanacl was therefore granted 
to him in 1811, by which he received in perpetuity 1,363$ villages. The 
oppressive conduct of Raja Kislior Singh forced the British Government on seve¬ 
ral occasions to interpose. In 1823 lie entrusted the management of his State 
to Kunwar Par flip Singh of Chhatarpnr for four years, and the engagement 
was guaranteed by the British Government. But before tho oxpiry of that period 
his conduct led to his expulsion from Panna, and the appointment of his son, 
ITarbana Rai, as regent. Kislior Singh died in cxilo in September, 1834, 
Harbans Rai died without children in 1849, when his wives performed $d(i t and 
was succeeded by his brother, Narpat Singh. But the succession of Karp at 
Singh was not acknowledged by the British Government till lie had issued 
orders for tho prohibition of sati throughout the Panna State. As a reward for 
service rendered during the mutiny of 1857, Narpat Singh received the privi¬ 
lege of adoption, a dross of honour of Rs. 20,000, and a salute of eleven guns. 
But in 1862, in consequence of his resisting the settlement of boundary dis¬ 
putes, the Raja had to be warned of tho terms of allegiance on which he holds 
liis State, and on condition of the fulfilment of which the privilege of adoption 
was conferred on him. In 1806 tho Maharaja had the addition of the honorary 
word “Mahendar” made to his titles, and sanction was given for the erection of a 
new fort on a plan furnished by him for the information and approval of Gov¬ 
ernment. 2 The Mab&raja Narpat Singh Bali&dur of Panna died in June, 
1870, and was succeeded by tho eldest of hia four sons, Rudr Partap Singh 
Bahadur. 3 Narpat Siugli is represented as having boen tho most intelligent of 
all tho nativo Chiefs of the province ; many of liis views were more in accordance 
with our own than those of tile other native Chiefs, and these were arrived at 
by his own mature judgment. He had constructed a road from hia capital to* 

1 Aitcli. Ticftfc. UX, 229, 254, 271. 5 Sel. Iiec., iFor, Dop,, a, I,, LX., 42. 3 Ibid, 

LXY11I., temv-; LXXXVI, xzsix. 
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Bi many a in the Dmnoh direction, 40 miles long, built schools, improved the 
streets and bazars of Pan mi, and turned one old fort into workshops. He worked 
his diamond mines with great success, and lmd English machinery put up, 
Ilis son is now carrying out the whole scheme of improvements projected by 
him 

PAN WART, a talisil in tho Hamirpur Distriot, comprises the Pargnnahs 
of Panwdui and Jaitpur, having an aggregate area of 55(5 square miles and 
512 acres, of which 270 square miles and 320 acres are cultivated. Of the area 
charged with Government revenue (541 square miles and 512 acres), 14G square 
miles and 192 acres arc returned as unculturable, 135 square miles and 192 
acres as cult urn ble, and 260 square miles and 228 acres as cultivated, [There 
are 228 villages in the tahsil The population in 1872 numbered 123,911 souls, 
of whom six were insane, nine were deaf and dumb, 355 were blind, and 24 
wore lepers. The other particulars as to population and education are given 
under the pnrganah notices. The land-revenue amounted to Rs. 2,15,172, or with 
cesses Rs. 2,33,401, in 1872, while the amount paid by cultivators in rents and 
cesses was returned at Rs. 4,14,593. The land-revenue in tho tahsil falls at an. 
average of nine annas eight pie on the total area, nine annas eleven pie on the 
area assessed to revenue, and Re. 1-3-11 on the cultivated area. 

PANTVARI, a town situated in the tahslli of the same name in District 
Hamirpur, about 64 miles from the civil station, on the road to Man Uunipur. 
The population in 1872 was estimated at 3,676, and in 1865 was 3,416. Tradi¬ 
tion ascribes the name to one Pandwdri, who is said to have expelled the Kols, 
Bliils, and other aborigiuea in 900 A.I). There are ten wards, tho niames of 
which show their origin 1, GaurAnpttr,from Gaur Thakura j 2, Matnpura, from 
Devi M&ta’s temple; 3, Maulanpura, from one one Mnula Hafiz ; 4, Shaikhonpura, 
5, Bazar; 6, Juleliti; 7, Bhaironpura, from Bhairon, a Kayath; 8, Kanungopura; 
9, Kazipura ; 10, Amo tripur a. Before the mutiny it was the seat of a talisil, 
which since then has been transferred to R&th. There is a police-station and 
a lialkahbandi school. Tho market days aro Mondays and Thursdays. There 
is a largo population of Musalmims, the majority of whom are tlio descendants 
of Hindu converts. The tombs of Blmi KMn and Fir Hakim are noted as the 
objects of some reveronce; they wero killed in fight with CkhatarsM, Bundela, 
about tho first quarter of the eighteenth century, 

PAN W A 111, a pargauah in the tahslli of the same name in the District of 
Hamirpur, according to the census of 1872, had a total area of 411 square miles 
and 192 aeros, of which 213 square miles and 128 acres were cultivated. Of 
the area charged with Government revenue (409 square miles and 320 acres), 
*101 square miles and 512 aeros were returned as unculturable, 96 square miles 
and 12S acres as culturable, and 211 square miles and 320 acres as cultivated. 
The total area given in 1871 was 263,602 acres, or 411 square miles and 562 
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acres. The total area, according to tho records of Mr. Allen’s settlement in 
1842, was 424 square miles and 369 acres, of which 808 acres were returned as 
revenue-free ; 122 square miles and 138 acres as uncnlturable; 99 square miles 
and 470 acres as calfcarabk ; and 201 square miles and 201 acres as cultivated, of 
which 7 square miles aud 101 acres were irrigated. The number of villages 
in 1872 was 178, of which 72 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 49 had between 
200 and 500 ; 31 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 18 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 
four had been 2,000 and 3,000 ; three between 3,000 and 5,000 ; and one more 
than 5,000. The boundaries of the jiarganah and position of the principal 
villages are sufficiently shown from the map. 

Pnmvari was formed out of Rath by the Bundelas during the reign of Au- 
rangzeb, and remained with httlb change as constituted 
by them until its annexation by tho British. Subse¬ 
quently, rectification of boundaries to a small extent with the surrounding par- 
ganahs took place, the details of which, owing to the destruction of records, 
are now irrecoverable. The statistics of the settlements under British rule aro 
as follows -Highest land-revenue of tho first settlement (1806-07 to 1808-09), 
was Us. 1,07,433 ; of tho second (1809-10 to 1814-15) was Rs. 1,50,264; of 
tho third (1815-16 to 1829-30) was 11s. 1,90,097 ; of the fourth (1830-31 to 
1840-41) was Rs. 1,85,530; and of tho fifth (1841 -42; to 1847-48) was Rs. 2,14,962. 
Mr. Allen assessed the parganah at Rs. 1,83,350, at a rate on the total area of 
Ro. 0-10-9 ; on the cuUuvable area of Rq. 1-2-5 ; and on the cultivated area of 
Re. 1-6-9 per aero. Tho land-rovemie in 1872 stood at Rs. 1,80,691, or with cesses 
Rs. 1,95,959; while the rents and cesses paid by cultivators wore estimated at 
Rs. 3,40,368. The incidence of the land-revenue during that year on the total 
area and aroa assessed to revenue was cloven annas, and Re. 1-15-2 on tho cul¬ 
tivated area per acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 91,380 souls, of whom 48,866 were males 
t . and 45,514 wore females, giving 230 inhabitants to the 

square mile (119 males, 111 females). The distribution 
of the great Hindu castes was as follows :—-Brahmans, 13,521 (6,326 females); 
Rajputs,2,010(950females) ; Baniyas, 2,761 (1,300 females); and other castes, 
71,623 (34,813 females), giviugatotal Hindu population of 89,945 souls, of whom 
43,374 were females. Tho Musalrauns numbered 4,430 souls, of whom 2,139 
were females. The educational statistics show that among the entire population 
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1,358 males could read, amongst whom 42 were Mnsalm&ns. The principal 
Brahman subdivisions were the Kananjiya, Gaur, and Jajhotiya, The Rajput, 
clans were the Parihur, Chauhdn, and Bundela; and the Baniyas belonged chiefly 
to the XJmv, Gkoi, and Agarwala subdivisions. Tho other castes comprise Gara- f 
l-iyas, Davodgars, Aliirs, Kayaths, Sonars, Lohdrs, Kahdrs, Rais, Bharblmnjas,, 
Kumhdrs, Khagdrs, Goa dins, Tanioh's, Koris, Telia, Ohamars, Dhobis, Kdchhis, 
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Basors, Bbats, Darzis, Malls, Ratals, Kurrais, Lolas, and Gliosis. The occupa¬ 
tion statement shows that 363 male adults were engaged in the learned pro¬ 
fessions ; 3,362 were in domestio service; 464 in commerce ; 15,967 in tilling tho 
land and tending cattle ; 5,027 in petty trades and mechanical arts, and 5,896 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 1,567 were land-owners; 38,801 were agri¬ 
culturists; aud 51,000 were engaged in occupations other thau agriculture, 

Tho percentage of tho dili'orcnt crops at the last settlement to the total area 
cultivated was: —Rhaiif crops: sugar-cane, 0 9 ; cotton, 
13*5; rice, O'l; bujra, 8*5 ; jodr, 23 - 0 ; mash, O'G; 
til } 9*1 ;incligo, 0*6; kodon, 6*1 ; vegetables,0 1—total 62 5. RaMcrops : wheat, 
8*9; barley, I S ; gram, 21*8 ; arhar, 1*2; alU, OT ; 41, 2*7 ; and kusum , 0*9, 
or a total of 37*5. These figures, though old, will sufficiently show the relative 
importance of the different crops. 

PAPRAINDA, or Paprenda, a village in Parganah and Tnlisil Paildni of 
fho Banda District, is distant ton miles from Baud a And tho same distance from 
Pailani. Tho population in 1865 was 2,472, and in 1871 was 2,209, consisting 
for the most part of Panwdr and Bah Thdkura. There is a small fort near the 
villao-c built in the time of the Bundela rule. Tho villago is divided into tlireo 
ihohs , with an area of 5,852 acres. There is a police-station near the road aud 
a saved. 

PARAS AH', a large village in Pargauah Ata of tho Jnlaun District, lies 17 
miles from XJrai, in latitude 25°-56 / -15' -/ and longitude 79°-43'-52". In 
1865 the population was 2,810, inhabiting 516 houses, and in 1872 there were 
2,678 inhabitants, chiefly Thdkurs. The village has an area of 11,266 acres, of 
which 8,157 are assessable, and pay a revenue of 11s. 7,308 per annum. There 
i 9 a station of the Great Tiigonometrical Survey here. 

P1NDARAN, a villago in Parganah Augasi and Talisil Baberii of the 
Banda District, is distant 30 miles from Banda and six miles from Baberii. 
The population in 1865 was 2,019, and in 1871 was 1,808, consisting for tho 
most part of ICuumis. Tho Jamna is six miles from the village. The area of 
Pinddrnn is 4,320 acres. 

P1PRAHRI, a villago in Parganah and Tnlisil Pailani of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is distant 16 miles from Banda and four miles from Pailani. The popula¬ 
tion in 1865 was 2,574, and in 1871 was 2,405, consisting for the most part 
of Gaur Thdkurs. Tho site of this villago was originally a jungle, in which the 
pipal tree predominated. This village produced plundering gangs dming tho 
mutiny. It is divided into two thohs, with an area of 3,443 acres. 

PURGE a village in Parganah Moth of tho Jliansi District, is distant 
40 miles from Jliansi and nine miles from Moth. The population in 1865 was 
1,359, and in 1872 was 1,358. There is a second-class police-station, a dis¬ 
trict post-office, and a village school hero. 
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RAJAPUR, or Tdajligawfin, a large commercial town on the banks of the 
Jamna, 18 miles to the north-east of Kanvr, in P argauali Chiu bun of tlio 
Ranchi District. This is the principal mart for all country produce in tho 
district, especially cotton. From Rajapur it is convoyed by boat to Allahabad, 
and up the river to Oawnpur, Tho population in 1872 numbered G,670 souls, of 
whom 3,067 wero females. The Hindus belong to the trading classes chiefly, 
and numbered 6,256 (2,866) females; there were also 414 Miisaliimus (201 
female*). The area of tho town site is 87 uorcs, giving 7G souls to the acre. 
The Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1872 yielded a revenue of Rs. 2,6 H, 
falling at live annas per head of the population. The expenditure for tho 
same year was Rs. 2,327. Several large Allahabad firms have agencies at 
Rajapur for the purchase of country produce. Large though it is and still 
very prosperous, Rajapur is rapidly on tho decline, and there is little doubt 
that in a few years it will cease to be a place of any importance. Tho princi¬ 
pal cause of its dochno is not, however, mattor for regret, as it shows that mer¬ 
chants are commencing to appreciate the advantage of railway communication, 
and selecting sites nearer and on the line. The principal rival to Rajapur is 
Salnd, in the Riwi State, to which within tho last few years a largo number of 
Rajapur firms have transferred their business. Satmi is attracting the inland 
traffic to a large extent, and when tho bazar at MAnikpur is completely estab¬ 
lished, mid the roads and bridges to it from the interior (which are now in 
progress) complete, Manilqmr will become a formidable competitor. Tho prin¬ 
cipal trade at Rajapur is that of export country produce, but, of course, local 
bazars are established at which a brisk local trade is carried on, aud whore 
almost anything cau bo obtained. Besides country produce there are large 
cloth-m or chants who import their cloth from Allahabad and sell it at Rajapur, 
and all the local bazars in the neighbourhood, and even as far as Sitapur and 
Ivarwi, are supplied from this source. 

There is no municipality at Rajapur, and henee no statistics of trade can 
he obtained. There is a first class police-station, but no other public building. 
The ferry is a valuable source of income, nud is leasod at an annual rental of 
about Rs. 2,000. Beyond, its commercial aspect there is, however, very little of 
interest in Rajapur. The circumstances of its origin are peculiar. Tradition 
has it that in Akbar’s reign, a holy man, Tulsi DAs, a resident of Soron, in 
Parganah Aliganj of the Etah District, came to the jungle on the hanks of the 
Jamna, where Rajapur now stands, erected a temple, and devoted himself to 
prayer andj meditation. His sanctity soon attracted followers, -who settled 
around him, and ns their numbers increased they began to dovoto themselves 
(and with-wonderful success) to commerce as well as to religion. Thore are r 
some curious local customs peculiar to Rajapur, derived from the precepts of 
Tulsi :—First, no houses arc allowed to be built of stone or masonry, oyeu tho 
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richest live in mud houses; temples alone are made of masonry. Second, no 
lujdms (or barbers) are allowed to settle within Bnjapnr; hajdmsfvom other villages 
come in from time to time to perform their avocations, but they are never allowed 
to settle. Third, dancing-girls, except of tho caste of Bonus, are not allowed to 
livo within Rajapur. Fourth, no Kumhdrs (or potters) aro allowed to settle; all 
(javhas and pots, &c., made by these men ara brought iu from other villages. It 
is cmious how those absurd restrictions aro valued and insisted upon by tho 
pcoplo of Rajapur, who look on these regulations of their founder with superstitious 
reverence. There aro several fine sivalas (Hindu temples) in Rajapur, at which 
fairs are frequently held. Four large fairs are annually held, to which largo 
crowds resort. The original name of the town (by which it is sometimes now 
even known) is Majhgdwan. How, when, or where tho name was changed to its 
present one—Rajapur, tho royal city—is a matter of utter uncertainty. 

RANIPUR, a town of Parganali Man of tho Jhansi District, lies about fivo 
miles west of Man, on the Jhansi and Nnugaon road, and 36 miles from Jhansi. 
The population in 1865 was 8,128, and in 1372 was 6,695, of whom 3,321 were 
females. There are 6,323 (3,131 females) Hindus and 372 MusalmAns (190 ' 
females). The area of tho town site is 176 acres, giving 80 souls to the acre. 
The town is within the same municipal limits as Man, with which it is connected, 
by a good metalled road (see Mau), The site lies on the loft bank of the Sukh- 
nai Nadi, which joins llio Dhasdn near Rora Bhatpura. Rfcripur has a consi¬ 
derable manufacture of khariia cloth dyed from the roots 
' 1 ' of the ul (Morimla citri/olw). Tho town was founded in 

1678 A.D. by Hira Dova, tho widow of Raja Pahar Singh, of Orchha, hut was 
plundered and nearly destroyed twenty-five years afterwards by Amir Beg, of 
Indur. Subsequently. Rani Amr Kunwar, of Orchha, persuaded the inhabitants 
to return and settle in it. Some wealthy merchants now reside here, and it is 
a flourishing town of some importance, though not to ho compared with Mau, 
either for its trade or the wealth of its inhabitants. There is a first-class police- 
station and district post-office here. 

The Sukhnai has here a clean sandy bed, oarrying a narrow stream of quite 
clear water. The town for the most part is built amongst 
shallow ravines which run down to tho AWi, and which 


Tho town. 


serve admirably to drain the site of the town. Tho inhabitants are principally 
Hindus, but there are a number of Muhammadan residents, who have, however, 
in lato years deoreased in number. The most important inhabitants are Sarnugls 
or Jains, who are the rich men and merchants of tlic town, and possess a remark¬ 
ably fine temple, with two high steeples and a multitude of cupolas running all 
* round the high and oxtensive enclosure wall of tho temple. 

The main road passes from oast to west, is metalled throughout, and drained 
at the side, hut the drains are square and deep in the old style. For a 
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considerable distance the main road passes between poor raud-lmilt bouses, so 
that the first aspect of the town is that of a place of little importance ; but at the 
western end, the road, after making a sudden turn, opens into a fine bazar, with 
handsome masonry shops on each side. The houses of this bazar, like the houses 
of Mau, are old and picturesque, and this pieturesqueness at Rfinipur is much 
increased hy the existence of a small Jain templo on each side of tho road, about 
the centre of the bazar. The bazar is of limited extent: its roadway is well 
made and in perfect repair, hut drained by deep side drains whioh aro usually 
choked up by refuse, The shop and houses are in good repair, and whitened as at 
Mau. Outside the town eastward, to the back of tho Nadi, there is a small high- 
raised brick fort of the Marhalta times, which used to be inhabited by the Deputy 
Magistrate. hut is now abandoned and falling iuto ruins. On tho northern sido, 
and well outside tho town, a very large enclosure exists, called the encamping- 
ground. Its wall and gateway high and very durably built; inside, tho surface 
is uowajuugle of bushes, grass, and babul trees ; in one corner is a great well, 
with a gala of masonry six feet thick. Chakaur (gangrenous sores on the legs) is 
well kuowu in Ranipnr and its neighbourhood, and tortiau ague is common (O.P.) 

RA'SAN, or Rasiu, or Rasan, a village in Parganah Badausd and Talisili 
Badausd of the Banda District, is distant 29 miles from Banda and four'miles 
from Badausd. Tho population in 18G5 was 2,653, and in 1871 w r as 2,707, con¬ 
sisting for tho most part of Dub6, Tiwari, Misr, and Shukul Brahmans. This 
village gave its name to the parganah as early as the reign of Akbar. Tieffeu- 
thaler mentions it as being seven miles north-east of Kalinjar. The village site 
is surrounded by mounds, which tradition points to as tlio romains of a largo 
town or village called Rajbansi. It is said that, about 400 years ago, ono 
Ballabh Deo Ju fougbt against the King of Delili’s troops near Rajbansi abovo 
mentioned. Tho village was plundered and burned, and has remained in ruins 
to this day. One Rnmldshan, also of the Rajbansi tribe, founded the present 
village of Rasan at a little distance from tho doserted Rajbansi fort, and a des¬ 
cendant of Ramkisban is still a zamindur of this village. During the reign of 
Gumdn Singh the head-quarters of the parganah wore removed to Badausd, as 
11 naan was then in tho possession of a Rftghubansi Rajput, who was independent. 

The village is situated at tho foot of a hill a few hundred foot high, having 
the remains of an old fort on its summit. There is an interesting templo (now 
disused) to Debi Chandra Maheshri, probably built in the time of Cliandel rule, 
situated iu the centre of the enclosure of tho fort; the ascont is difficult, owing 
to tho profusion of brushwood growth. The village is believed to be in a slato 
of decadence, owing to the transfer of the zammdari to auotion-p nr chasers. 
There is a hnlkalibandi (or village) school established here, which has an area of 
8,958 acres. Tho rivulets known as tho Bdmgauga, Palhariya, Malewdr, and 
Ivatorn arc close by tho village si to. 
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ft ATII, a considerable town in tho parganah and tabsil of the same name 
in tho Hamivpur District, lies in latitude 25°-35'-35 w and longitude 79°-36 , -55/ / 
at a distance of about 50 miles from the town of Hamirjmr. Tho population in 
18G5 was returned at 17,690, and in 1872 at 14,515, of whom 7,12 L were 
fomales. The ditferenco is mainly due to an alteration in the limits of tho 
town. There were 10,402 Hindus (5,171 fomales) and 4,113 Musahnfins 
(2,250 females). Tho area of the site is 379 acres, giving 38 souls to (ho square 
mile. Of tho total population, 191 are shown as landowners; 1,465 as agricul¬ 
turists; and 12,859 as pm-suing other avoeation3 than agriculture. The occupa¬ 
tion statements show that among the male adult population more than ono 
hundred carried on each of the following trades s—Beggars, 133 j cultivators, 523; 
flour-dealers, 104 ; goldsmiths, 144; inn-kcepor3,186 ; labourers, 638; merchants, 
254 ; servants, 623; shop-keepers, 131; weavers, 524 ; and weighmen, 135. There 
wero 2,739 enclosures in 1872, of which 757 were occupied by Musahnfins. Of 
812 houses built by skilled labour, 190 were inhabited by Musnlmins, and of tho 
remaining 2,760 houses the same division of tho population owned 859 houses. 

Tho namo is probably derived from tho Rathor clan of Rajputs, though somo 
assign it to a king iwnti&ned in tko MaMbhdrala . 

Local history. There are 21 wards (or muhallas), tho names of which 

explain their origin1, Diwaupura from Sayyid Jfya Diwdn, a descendant of 
Sharaf-tul-din, who revived tho city; 2, Miyanpura, from Miy5n Khairullah, whoso 
descendants still reside there; 3, Kazipura; 4, Mughal; 5, PatMn; 6, Mu laud, 
and?, Sikandarpuras; 8, Sayyiclwara; 9, Chaudhriwdra; 10, Chauhatiyn, and 
11, Mirdiihfthpum; 12, Sdrbitngali; 18, Bhatiyana; 14, Maudhiyapura, from 
settlors who came from Maud ha; 15, Lodhan, and 16, Khushipuras; 17, Jalehti 
Kabul and Kliurd, from the Jahihas or weavers; 19, Gujarena; 20, Panwdriyn 
Darwaza; and 21, Jhagarda. The town is said to have been re-founded by 
Shnraf-ud-dm, who called it after himself Sharafabad, about 1210 A.D. Rath 
was formerly of much more importance than it is now, and it has tho appear¬ 
ance of a decayed town: tho cause of its decline is probably owing to its dis¬ 
advantageous position and the want of good communications with other centres 
of trade, wliioh would in themselves have to some cxteDt counterbalanced the 
disadvantage of its position. On two sides tho approach now lends across the 
Betwa and the Dhastui respectively. 

Tho public buildings are the tahslli, police-station, post-office, branch dis¬ 
pensary, tnhsili school, find two good sardis. The bazar called Kot is a fine 
one, and this and other improvements owe their existence to Usman Khan, 
talisilddr, who was stationed here for tho greater part of tho deeftdo 1860-703 
dThe market-day is Sunday. Tho trade is chiefly in grain, cotton, flod inolassos. 
There are manufactories of country cloths, dyeing, and saltpetre, bid to no great 
extent, and there are one or two banking-houses in tho town, 
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It possessed fur the short apace of two years (1SG7-68) a municipal consti¬ 
tution, but octroi duties were found to ruin the trade of the town, aud to tile 
joy of iko inhabitants the municipality was abolished. Tlio chauhiddri cess is 
levied here and yields Its. 350 per mensem. The mosques, temples, and tanks 
in aud outside tho town are of the ordinary style. The only ancient buildings 
arc some bailhiks to the south of the town, which are evidently the work of tlio 
Chandels, to whom they arc attributed. Thera aro also tlio ruins of two forts, 
built by the Itajas of Jaitpur and Oharkh&ri respectively, about the second half 
of last century: a mosque and a well show, from the inscriptions on them, that 
they were built in the reign of Aurangzeb Outside Rftfch, on the wost, is tho tomb 
of tho “ Bard Fir,” built by some native of Hath in times past over a brick 
brought from Baghdad from tlio tomb of Shaikh Abd-ul-kAdir Jiluni, also known 
as Qhftusussiklain : to this on the 11th Rubi-uz-suni people, as well Hindus as 
Musalmnns, resort, read fatikas and sliavo tlieir childrens’ hair; some sellers 
of sweetmeats and toys attend, but otherwise there is no ti adc. 

Tho population consists largely of Musalmans, but tliero are almost entirely 
tho descendants of Hindu converts (Nau-musliim), and tlioir customs and habits 
are more than half Hindu. They arc, and have always been, orderly and well- 
disposed. During tho scarcity of 1868-60, notwithstanding the severe distress, 
there were no public disturbances of any kind, and tho increase of crime was 
very inconsiderable. During tlio mutiny, the Tahsildar, Hadi Ali, and the 
Kanungo, Naubafc Rai, wevo killed hero, but the attack is said to have been made 
by people from outside Ruth, especially by the zammd&rs of Gauhaur, Bira, &c. 

RATH, a parganah and talisil of the Hainfrpuv District, is bounded on 
the west by the Dliasfui river; on the north by tho Betwa ; on tho oast by the 
Jab'll pur Parganah; and on the south by tlio Panvriu i Parganah. 

The Rath Parganah, according to the census of 187 2, had a total area of 38 L 
squaro miles and 256 acres, of which 251 square miles aud 320 acres wore cul¬ 
tivated. Of the area charged with Government revenue (6 79 square miles and 
512 acres), 16 square miles and 61 acres were returned as imculhirable, 83 
squaro miles and 512 acres as culturablo, and 219 squaro miles and 576 acres as 
cultivated. The area as given in 1871 was 214,434 acres, or 381 square miles 
and 594 acres. Tho area at Mr. Allen’s settlement in 1812 was 317 squaro 
miles and 522 acres, of which 816 acres wore returned ns free of revenue; 69 
square miles and 225 acres wore unculturablo; 78 square miles and 3G8 acres 
ns culturablo, and 168 square miles and 357 aoros as cultivated, of which 2,389 
acres, or two square miles and 469 acres, were irrigated. The number of villages 
in 1872 was 134, of which 33 had leas than 200 inhabitants; 34 bad between 200 
and 500; 31 bad between 500 and 1,000; 31 had between 1,000 and 2,000; tlireO 
between 2,000 aud 3,000; one between 3,000 and 5,000; and one, (Rath) above 
10,000. Tho position of the principal villages is shown in the district map. 
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A portion of Rdtli was transferred to Jaliilpuv in 181'2, while RtUhiUolf 
. Jiaa received the ontiro Parganah of Klmrka since that 

your. Tie sottleuieni statistics of listh as it stood at 
the time of Mr, Allen’s settlement are as follows:—The highest land-revenue of 
tlio first settlement(1801)-07 to 1808-09) was lls. 1,72,157; of the second (1809-10 
to 1814-15), Us. 2,24,821 ; of thothiul (1815-10 to 1820-30), Us. 2,75,541 ; of 
the fourth (from 1830-31 to 1840-41), Hs. 2,34,509; of the fifth (from 1S40-41 to 
1847-48), Us. 2,33,177. Mr. Allen made the next settlement at Us. 1,82,404, 
at a rate of 14 aunas 4 pie on the total sfrea, He. 1-2-5 on the cuHnrahlo area, 
and lie. 1-11 -0 on the cultivated area. In 1872 tlio land-revomie stood at 
Us. 2)10,381, or with cesses Us. 2,24,148, while the amount paid by cultivators 
as rent and cesses was estimated at Us. 3,48,646. Tlio land-revenue in 1 872 fell 
at 13 annas 9 pie on tljo total area, 13 annas 10 pio on the area assessed to 
revenue, and Re. 1-4-1L on the cultivated area per acre. 

The total population, in 1872 numbered 102,499 souls, of whom 52,251 
were males and 50,248 were females, giving 269 souls 
Population. tQ t j ie S q liavQ mile (L37 males and 132 females). The 

principal Hindu castes were Brahmans, 9,855 (4,026 females) ; Uajputs, 3,174 
(1,395 females); Saniyas, 3,412 (1,654females); and oilier castes, 78,411 (38,623 
fomales), giving a total Hindu population of 94,852 souls, of whom 46,298 were 
females. The Musahnans numbered 7,6-17, of whom 3,950 wero female*. Tlio 
educational statistics show that there were 2,329 males who could road and 
write, of whom 380 wore Musalm&ris, 345 of the latter being under twelve years 
of age (I) Of the total population, throe wero returned as insane; threo as 
idiots ; 29 as deaf and dumb j 557 as blind, and 24 as lepers. 

The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya and Gaur. The 
Rajputs show Parih&rs principally, and next Pauwars, Chaulians, and Som- 
bansis; while the Baniyas consist for the most part of Ghois, Agarwalas, and 
Parwars. The other castas comprise Airirs, Garariyas, Darodgars, Kayaths, 
Son&rs, Lohfira, ICahars, Unis, Bharbhunjas, Kuinlmra, KhagArs, GosAins, 
Tamolis, Korfs, Tells, ChainArs, Dohis, Kachhis, Basors, Bhiits, Dams, Mali's, 
Kalals, Joslris, ICurnus, Lodhas, Patahras, Ghosis, and Kadhcras. The occupa¬ 
tion statements show 552 male adults employed in the learned professions ; 
4,016 iu domestic service ; 1,073 in commerce; 15,280 in tilling the land and 
tending cattle; 6,762 in potty trades and mechanical arts; aud 5,021 as labour¬ 
ers. Of the total population, 13,904 are shown as landowners, 26,727 as agri¬ 
culturists, and 61,868 as engaged iu occupations other than agriculture. . 

The percentage of crops under cultivation in 1842 to the total area cultivated 
was: —Kliarif crops: sugar-cane, 1*6 ; cotton, 13*6; 
Cr0 ^- rice, 0*4 ; ddjrd, 12*5; jodr, 22*2 ; mash, 0’2; til, 3*5 ; 

indigo, 0*2 ; hemp, 0*1; kodon, 0*9~total 55*4, Rail crops: wheat, 5*7 parley, 
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0*7 ; gram, 34'9 j arliar ) 2 m 0 ; ahi } OT j al, 0 8; and lu$tim } O'3, or a total of 44'6 
per cent. These, though old, are the latest statistics that can be relied upon. 
They allow, however, the rolativo importance of tho different crops in this par¬ 
ganah sufficiently well for all practical purposes. 

SAKRAR, a village in Parganah Mau of tho Jhansi District, is distant 20 
miles fiom Jliausi and 20 miles from Mau, The population in 1865 was 1,341, and 
in 1872 was 1,374. Thero is a sccoml-clnss police-station, a district post-offieo, 
and a village school here. 

SAL A UN, a village of Parganah Jhansi in the Jhansi District, is situated 
23 miles from Jhansi, on the Pahtij river. The population in 1865 was 745, 
and in 1872 was 764. There is an old Hindu temple here in a good state 
of preservation, constructed by the Chandela. Theie is a fair school in the 
village 

SAMTIIAR, a small Stato in Bundolkhand, is bounded on tho north and west 
by Gwaliar; on the south-west, south, and south-east by tho British District of 
Jhansi, and on tlio east by the Jalaun District. According to the Surveyor- 
General’s map in 1863 the area is 111,193 acres, or 173'74 square miles, with 
a population estimated in 1872 at 30,000 souls and a revenue of about four and 
a half lakhs of rupees. 1 

The Stato of Sanitliar was separated from Datiya only one generation pre¬ 
vious to the British occupation of Bundelkhand. IVhen tho British entered 
tho province, Raja Xtanjit Singh, Gujar, requested to be taken into the friend¬ 
ship and protection of the British Govornmont, and presented a preliminary 
paper of six articles; but nothing definite was done till 1812, when a treaty 
was concluded with him. Ranjlt Singh died in 1827, and was succeeded by his 
posthumous son, Hindu pat, the present Chief, irh.9 is of unsound mind, H.o bos 
two sons, Raja Bahadur Chliatar Singh and Ram Singh. Tho Rani, being in 
char go of her husband and younger son, had assigned to her Parganah Amra for 
his support in 1866, while tho elder son, Raja Bahadur Chliatar Singh, 
manages the remainder. This Chief is entitled to a sain to of eleven guns. 

He has received the right of adoption. Tho State is held subject to a relief 
of one-quarter of a year’s net revenue on direct successions, and half a year’s 
net revenue on successions by adoption. Saii was prohibited in 1847, and 
transit duties wore abolished in 1863. Certain pretensions of Riim Singh, 
urged on by tho Ruui, to hold the reins of government were summarily disposed of 
in 18G7. 2 Tho Raja is said to succeed well in the management of the State, 

He has made uumetallcd roads in several directions, and done much to improve 
liis capital from the somewhat negloeted condition into which it had fallen. 

He is willing to subscribe to an Eton for Bundolklmud, if centrally placed, so r 

1 Aitcli. Treat,, HI., 194, ®Sel. Rec., For. Dep., G. I,, LXYIII, 43, xcvii-, LXXXVX, 
a-svm'h, 11. 
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as not, to take tho youths far from homo. The servants of this State are all 
supported by assignments of land in lieu of money payments. 

SAGA OR SAKHA, a village iu Parganah and Tahsfli Bndausu, of the 
Banda Dlrtric^ is distant 30 m/lcs from Banda and 13 miles from Badauss. 
The population in 1865 was 2,793, and in 1871 was 2,439, consisting for tho 
most part of OhnmAra. There is a village school and a market on Saturdays, 
chiefly afctendod by the villagers of the neighbourhood. The area uf the village 
is 7,342 acres. The Baiiir, Khan', and Pathurlya rivulets flow in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

SARILA, a petty State within Parganah JalAlpur of the British District 
of Hanurpur, and surrounded on all sides by British territory, lies about 25 miloB 
south of Kill pi, 75 miles north-west of Banda, and 42 miles from Hamirpur. 
The area is only 35 square miles, with a population of 4,500 souls and a revenue 
of about Its. 30,000 per annum. It maintains a force of twenty-five horso 
and seventy-five foot. 

On the division of his estates by Pahar Singh, son of Jagatraj, Raja of 
Jaitpuu (seo Jaitpur), Hdn Singh, his second son, obtained Sarflaj ho was 
succeeded by Tej Singh, whose brother, Khet Singh, died without issue, and left 
him in solo possession of the estate. Tej Singh was expelled from Ins territories 
by Ali Bahddur. He, however, recovered a portion of them through tho in¬ 
fluence of Himrnat Bahddur, and at the time of tho British occupation of Bun- 
delkhand was in possession of tho small village aud fort of Sari la iu Parganah 
Jaldlpur of the Hamirpur District, yielding a rovenuo of Ra. 9,231 a year. 
In consideration of his voluntary submission, his surrender of several usurpa¬ 
tions and liis influence in the district, the Collector granted him a sanad and 
an allowance of Rs. 1,000 a month, pending tho orders of Government. 1 
The villages, eleven in number, were conferred on him by sanad in 1807 3 and 
the pension was resumed. Tej Singh was succeeded by Anrud Singh, and ho 
by bis son Hindi!pat, on whom the right of adoption was conferred. 3 Bliau 
Par (dp Singh, son of Hindupat, died in 1870, 1 and Hindupat in 1871; tho 
management of tho State now lies with tho Rani. 

SAYAR, a town iu Parganah Maudka aud District Hamirpur, lies about 
18 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population was 2,645, and in 1865 
was 2,606. This is one of tho villages of Bais ThAkurs founded at tho same 
timo as Bidokhar. It was destroyed in 1795 A.D. by Ghani Bahddur, which 
event they call tho “ Ghani-Sdi” One of Gum An Singh’s mud forts still exists 
outside the village. There is a halMhbandi school. Close by is bold tho 

board’s Proo., 3rd March, 1807, No. 9 j 17th March, 1BQ7, No. 9,24 th March, 1807, No. S6, 
containing a letter from the Collector of Bundelkhand to tho address of the Agent, Governor- 
General, dated 20 th March, 180 g j 10th April, 1807, No. 13. 2 Altch, Trent,, HI., 31 a. 
Wilt, 225, ‘S&I.Rec., G. I. ( E. D., LXXXII, **wr. 
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Sicldhon-kc-mela already mentioned (see Hamirfur District), where there is a 
chabiUia (or platform), near which all who are desirous of offspring for them¬ 
selves or their cattle dig a small square of earth. The fair is held on the clay 
of the full moon of K&rttik\ aucl lasts but a single day. 

>SA YAUEI, a village in Pnrganah Mau of the Jhansi District, lies close to 
the Jalaun and S&gar road, 37 miles from Jhansi and six miles from Mail. The 
population in 1805 was 3,279, and in 1872 was 2,998. There is a second-class 
police-station, a district po^t-officc, and a village school here. 

SAY r Y tDN A GrA It, an old hut decayed town of Pargannh Urai, in the Ja- 
hum District, distant 17 miles from Urai, contained 732 houses and 2,560 inha¬ 
bitants in 1865, and 2,980 residents in 1872. It formerly gave its name to a 
subdivision or parganah. There is a police-station and a halkdlibaudi school 
here.. There is a largo export of the cd-dyed cloth called khunia, and a consi¬ 
derable manufacture of the yellow cloths known as zamurdi, which sell at 
Es. 2-4-0 per thdu of eight yards ; dyeing is also practised here from the nofi, 
daitdif and liar. The Chaukichild Act is in force and yields a revenue of Es. 742 
a year, from which 11 watchmen, costing Es. 480 a year, are entertained. 

SIIAHGAEH, the chief town of the tract bearing the same name in the 
Bdgar District, about 40 miles north-oast of Sugar. It is supposed to bavo ori¬ 
ginally formed part of the great Gond kingdom, whoso head-quarters wero at 
Manilla. In or about the year 1G50A.D., according to tradition, one Slnih- 
man, a Bundela chieftain, obtained possession of the village and surrounding 
tract, defeating and killing ChintElraau, its Gond ruler. It is well known that 
at that time the notorious freebooters of Bundelkhand frequently found safo 
shelter in the dense and impenetrable jungles of Sbdhgarli, Shaliman greatly 
\mp\ovc.d and enlarged ttia village, and built tlio fort which is now partly stand¬ 
ing, In 1798 A. D., Martian Singh, Eaja of Garhdkotd, attacked and de¬ 
feated K&nlijii, the descendant of Shdhman, and took possession of tho place. 
He was afterwards killed at Garhdkotd by the Eaja of Nagpur, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Aijun Singh, who died in the year 1842 A.D., and was 
succeeded by liis nephew, Baldit Bali. This latter joined the insurgents in 
1857, taking possession of Miilthaim and Gar halt old. He was, however, de¬ 
feated by Sir Hugh Eoso at GarMkota and Madanpur, and his troops disper¬ 
sed, soon after which ho gave himself up, under tho amnesty, at Maraura, 
and was sent as a State prisoner to Lahore, where he still remains. His pos¬ 
sessions have been divided into three portions, which have been annexed to tlio 
Districts of Sugar, Damoh, and Lalatpur. Shdhgarh itself is considered, a 
place of some note, as having been till lately tho head-quarters of an indepen¬ 
dent Chiof of ancient lineage. It is, however, by no means a large place, and'" 
is soarcely worthy of being called a town. It stands at the foot of a lofty 
range of hills, and is for tho most part surrounded with dense junglo. The only 
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structure of any importance in it is a small fort to the east of the village, which 
contained the Raja’s palace. This was a building of some two or more stories, 
and was well and solidly built, but is now a total ruin. Excepting the manu¬ 
facture of non, there is no special industry in Slmligarh. At the four villages 
of Bareta, Ainarnmu, Hirapur, and Tigra, all situated in the northern extremity 
of this tract, iron ore is fouud and smelted. It is chiefly sent to Cawnpur. 
Bi-weekly markets are lie Id here on Tuesdays and Saturdays, which are attended 
by the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, who barter small quantities of 
grain, coarse cloth, cotton, &c., for other products. There are in the villages 
a Government boys’ school, a girls’ school, and a dispensary .—(Central Pro¬ 
vinces Gazetteer), 

SIHONDA, a parganah in T.ihsfli Girwau of the Banda District, hud, 
according to the census of 1872, an area of 308 square miles and 51 acres, of 
which 170 square miles and 474 acres were cultivated. Of the area charged 
with Government revenue (301 square miles and 320 acres), 41 square miles 
and 448 acres were returned as uncidturable, 90 square miles and 409 acres 
as culturable, and 169 square miles and 102 acres ns cultivated. There were 
1G0 villages: 63 with less than 200 inhabitants; 44 with from 200 to 500; 34 
with from 500 to 1.000 j 15 with from 1,000 to 2,000; two with from 2,000 to 
3,000 ; and two with between 3,000 and 5,000. The district map sufficiently 
shows the parganah boundaries and position of tho principal villages. 

The amount of Ian cl-re venue from all sources paid to Government during 
tho same year was I?s. 1,58,856, or with cesses Its, 1,62,316, while the amount 
of rent, including looal cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,66,934. The 
incidence of tho Government revenue per aero ou the total area fell at Re. 0-13-1,; 
on tho revenue-paying area Re. 0-13-2, and on the cultivated area Re. 1-7-3, 
The population in 1872 n umbered 78,848 souls, of whom 40,067 were males 
^ aud 38,780 were females, giving a total population of 

259 souls to the square mile (132 males and 127 
females). Amongst tlieso there are 20 insane persons (pAjal or majmn) ; 15 
deaf and dumb (bahra aurgiiaga); 290 blind (andhA) ; and 314 lepers fjazdmi 
or korhi). Tho Brahmans are nearly all ICanaujiyas, and the Rajputs belong 
to the Bargyan, Dikshit, Parihdr, Chauhan, Bais, Jaiswdr, Tomar, and Sarnot 
clans. Tho Baniyns are almost entirely Aj udhiynMsis, Ghois, Kasaundhans, 
Sanrasonas, and Agarwdls. The other castes comprising the great majority 
of the Hindus are for tho most part tho same as those given under Darsonda. 
Tho educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 1,423 males who enn 
read and wrile, of whom 52 are Musalnutiis. The distribution of the popu¬ 
lation among the great HirnUi castes is Brabmaus, 
13,094 (6,127 females); Rajputs, 5,931 (2,573 females); 
Baniyas, 2,415 (1,225 females); and other castes, 52,802 (26,496 females). Tho 
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Musalmlms iuimber 4,606 souls, of whom 2,360 are females. T' e occupation of 
the inhabitants is given under sis classes, viz,, first clns9, persons engaged in the 
learned professions, 176; second class, or persons en- 
Occupatioa. gaged in entertaining or serving men, 1,908 ; third 

class, or persons buyiug or selling money or goods, 150 t and oonveyiug goods, 
&c., 110 ; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &c., 13,600 ; and per¬ 
sona engaged about animals, 183; fifth class, persons engaged in art and 
mechanical productions, in which matters of various kinds are employed in com¬ 
bination, 222 : clotli-work era, 1,660 : workers in food and drink, 794 : in animal 
substances, 5 : in vegetable substances, 563 : and in minerals, 861; sixth class, 
or labourers, 5,017 : persons of rauk, 1: and no occupation, 252. Of the total 
population, 3,842 are returned as landholders; 35,958 as agriculturists, and 
39,048 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

SIHOHDA, or Seanndha, or Selranda, or Siliondha, for it is variously 
spelled, a town in Pargnnah Sihonda ancl Tahs/li Girwdn of the Banda District, 
is distant 11 miles from Banda and three miles from Girwdn, The population 
in 1865 was 1,775, and in 1871 was 1,477, consisting for the most part of 
Mnsalmdns. There is a daily bazar here and a tahsfli school. The Ken flows 
under tho fort and to the south-west of the town. Tradition ascribes the found¬ 
ation of the Town to Baja Pithaura. There are ten muhallas in this town, viz., 
Wad dr, Aurangabad, Tewari, and Panre Tolas, and Mirdahd, Bahddur, Chaube, 
Dikhtan, and Klioklirnn Muhallas. These names sufficiently explain them¬ 
selves. Since tho time of Auraugzeb the town has gradually declined in pros- 
peiity. Tho ruins in its neighbourhood testify to its former importance, as, 
during tho Muhammadan rule, it svas the capital of an important division of 
Kaliujdr Sirkar in the Subah of Allahabad. It was hero that tho rebel Khda 
Jahdn, finding all further resistance fruitless, determined on disbanding liis 
troops, and shortly after fell in action with the imperial troops (1630 A.D.) 

Tkero are said to have been at one time 700 mosques (most of them probably 
used only as receptaoles for the dead) and 900 wells within the town. The 
fovmor have all fallen into decay with the exception of four, and tho latter have 
been almost all choked up. There are the remains of a large fort on a hill 
near the town, but it has fallen into eompleto decay. There is another hill, 
Kliatri Pali&r, near the town, on which is a temple to Devi Angalcswari, of con¬ 
siderable repute among tlie Hindu population. Tho fable attached to it is that 
Devi having to fly from the persecution of Kims, in whoso daughter’s character 
she had appeared on earth, rose bodily in the air and sought a place of safety. 
She tried tho strength of this hill with her finger, but finding it incapabLe of' 
supporting her weight fled to Vimlhyaohal. From this legend tho name of tho r 
temple built on tlie spot is derived—Angaleswari Devi, from avgali, 11 a finger.’ 1 
Tho name Silionda is probably a corruption of Sehunda, and derived from tho 
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Dov tribe of Rajputs who made a settlement here; they came from Kundnrki 
and Sihondora (originally Dora) of Muradabad, and from Aligarh. 

Local traditions assume that Sihonda was au important city in the lieroio 
period of early Indian history. There arc however, to alt appearance, no remains 
in its immediate vicinity of any great antiquity, and few (if any) earlier than 
the Muhammadan period. 

SI MAUN I, a village in Parganah Augasi andTahsili Baberu of the Banda 
District, is distant 18 miles from Banda and seven miles from Baberu. The 
population in 1865 was 1,933, and in 1871 was 1,593, consisting for the most 
part of Kanaujia Brahmans. The Gurara, a tributary of the Jamua, flows 
through the village and pours itself iuto that river eight miles distant. Thero 
is a market held here on Friday. The name of the town is said to have origin¬ 
ated from tlmt of the founder, who, according to some accounts, was SvAm Muni, 
a Hindu rishi , and according to others BhAh Muni, a Muhammadan/mtfr. In 
former times this town was the place of residence of the local governor, and 
consequently a place of some importance under native rule. Tho town still 
continued to give its name to the parganah until after the mutiny, when the 
parganah was broken up (1859-60), and its villages allotted to the adjoining Par- 
ganahs of Paildui and Augfcsi. There was formerly a fort here built by Shall 
ICuli, Sultan, but it lias disappeared, A masjul built by the same individual 
and bearing an inscription, dated 988 Ilijri (1581 A,D,) still exists; there 
is a sohool here. The village area is 1,897 acres. 

SINDHAN KALAN, a village in Parganah andTahsili Pailani of the Banda 
District, is situated near the Ken river, 21 miles from Banda and one mile from 
Paihvii. It is four miles from the metalled road at Cliilla. The population in 
1865 was 2,505, and in 1871 was 2,527, consisting for the most part of Gaur 
Thakurs. The traditionary account of tho village is that it was formerly the 
point of juuction (sandhi) of the IConandthe Jannia rivers, and thence received 
its mime. There aro two mosques and ton Hindu temples in the village, and 
also a tahsiJi school. The village is made up of four (holts, having a total area 
of 7,184: acres. 

SINGHPUR, a village in Parganah Darsenda and Tahsili Kamiisin, in tho 
Karwi Subdivision of tho Banda District, is distant 64 miles from Allahabad, 
28 miles from Banda, 12 miles from Karwi, and 11 miles from Kambsin. The 
population in 1865 was 2,347, and in 1872 was 2,531, consisting chiefly of 
Brahmans, There is a village school here. 

BISOLAR, a town in Parganah Maudlin and District Hamfrpur, lies about 
21 miles from the civil station. In 1872 the population w r as 2,415, and iu 1865 
was 2,787, Tho zaraiudArs are Dikhit Rajputs, whose rights were confiscated 
on account of bad behaviour iu the mutiny. There is a police-station aud a 
ballaibbaudi (or village) school. The market-day is Monday. 
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SITAPUR, a town in Parganali Taralnvan of the Banda District, is situated 
at a little distance from the foot of tho sacred liill of Chitrakot, on the left bank 
of tho Paisuni river, five miles from the tahsili town of Karwl and 43 miles 
from. Banda. The principal street is situated on the bank of tho river, and is 
lined by magnificent temples, all of which aro of some antiquity, and are held in 
much veneration throughout all India. Pilgrims from all parts of India nssoni- 
blo at Sitapur aud Chitrakot; all the year round, and having bathed in the 
sacred waters at Sitapur, they perform the ceremony of circmnahillation (panic- 
rcima) round tho holy liili, by measuring tho circuit with their bodies extended 
flat on the ground, or by simply walking. The circuit is about five miles, and 
consists of a stone-paved pathway about t.vo foot wide. Tho hill is a short dis¬ 
tance from Sitapur, and is situated in the Ohaubo jdjir of Ivamfa R.ijola. The 
legends existing in Sitapur connect the place with Rama, after whose consort 
the name has been given. The original name appears to have been Jai Singli- 
puva, when it was inhabited by ICoh at si time when Cliitrakot was already an 
ancient place of worship. In the Sanvat }'eai - 1798 (1739 A.D), Annin Singh, 
Raja of Pannd, gave Jai Siuglipura to Malianfc Oilman Das rovenue-frec, an 1 the 
latter then chaugeJ the name to Sitapur, as already noticed, in honour of Slta, 
the consort of Rama. Gradually other mahants settled hero, until it became as 
famous a place of pilgrimage almost as Ohitralcot itself. There arc now eight 
principal temples of a good sizo and of rich workmanship. The pormanent 
population, in 18G5 numbered 2,808 souls, and in 1872 was 2,327 of all classes. 
There is a police-outpost, and the Chnukidiiri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force There 
aro four muhallaa : Sitapur KLuls, Bdlbadrpura, Puri Ohitralcot, and Arhalpur;\ 
There aro a largo number of mahants , hut the leading one is the successor of 
Oharan Das, by name Raghunntli Das, whose nkhura is tho finest in tho village. 
Sitapur contains a largo number of .shops, and during the fair a brisk trade is car¬ 
ried on j but in spite of its reputed sanctity, it is one of tho greatest hotbeds of 
immorality and debauchery in Buudelkliand. 

SRINAGAR, a town in Parganali Malioba of the Hanurpur District, lies 
on tho road to Naugaou, 65 miles from the civil station. In 1871 the popula¬ 
tion was 4,418, and in 1865 was 4,722. It was founded by Mohan, an 
illegitimate son of Chkatarsal, Bundela, in tho first quarter of the last century. 
Tho wards aro named Bhairon aud Manoharganj, Dube, and Son ak pur as, tho 
Bazar and Baiispahariapuva. Srinagar is a decayed and decaying town : on 
the death of Molian Singh, who fostered it, it was not noglcoted by tho Jalaun 
pandits , in whoso possession it was; but during the mutiuy it was sacked by the 
outlaw Despat’s band, and lias never since recovered. Its desolato appearance 
Strikes one very strongly in going through the town : everywhere aro the ruins of r 
what were once fino houses, now either altogether deserted, or in some part of 
which the populatiou is content to live, while tho rest is going to ruin. The town 
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now contains a police-station and post-office, a parganah school, w Inch is the 
best vernacular school in the district, and a bazar; there is also a wretched sardi 
and two line tanks, one of which, called Bard Tni, has an island in the middle, 
on which however tliovo is nothing now but somo ehnbutras. Idols in bravumd 
other racials are manufactured in the town to a small extent, but even this ma¬ 
nufacture is declining. Tlioro is but little trade and that chiefly in grain. 
The market days are Mondays and Fridays. The chankiildri cess is levied here, 
and yields Us. 90 per mensem. The only famous person connected with the 
town is Mohan Singh, the fonuder, whoso descendants still hold the zamiudAri of 
Baranova. Molian Singh used to reside here and built the fort on the hill o\er- 
Langing a pait of the town. The fort is not an extensive building, but in it was 
the mint whence, in the time of the Jalsran pandits, Srinagari rupees issued, which 
are still the coinage most in use in the southern parganalis of this district and 
in the adjacent Native States, and up to 18-12 were the currency in which the 
reveuuo assessments were calculated. Mohan Singh also constructed the Bara 
Tiil, with the island picturesquely situated in the middle of it. The Jalauii 
pandits appointed an amil, who used to reside here ; hut since it came into our 
possession, no officer higher than an officer in charge of a polioo-staliouhas ever 
rosided in Srinagar. 

SUHAWAL, a petty jd’jlr in Bundelkhand, of which the chief town is 
situated on the route by Rtwu from Allahabad to SAgar, 1(58 miles south-west 
of Allahabad, and on tlio river Satnf hero crossed by a ford fifty yards wide. 
It was formorly defended by a fort of massivo proportions, but rude construction, 
and now in ruins. Elevation above tho sea 1,059 feet. In 1863 the area was 
estimated at 300 square nudes, with a population of 50,000 and a revenue of 
about Ra. 27,.000 por annum. 1 Snhawal is hounded on the north by Ivothi ; 
on tho south by NAgaudh ; on the east by Riwa ; and on tho west by PannA. This 
t State was entored in tho sanad granted to Raja Kislior Singh as a feudatory 
of PannA. But for the same reasons that separate sanad a were granted to the 
Chiefs of Kothi and Uebahara (NAgaudh) on the British occupation of Bundel¬ 
khand, a sanad was granted to LAI Aman Singh, Bbagel, the seventh RAis of 
Snhawal, confirming him in his State on Ilia tendering a deed of allogianoe. 
Lai Am An Singh resigned the State to his eldest son, Ragbnnadi Singh. In 
1830 Suhnwal was taken under British administration, to liquidate a claim pre¬ 
ferred against the Rais by a merchant whom he had plundered. In 1833 it 
was restored to Lai Am an Singh, Ilia son, Raghnuadi Singh, having died in 
the interval. In 1840 A man Singh made over the estate to his second son, 
LAI Sheo Singh. By improvidence aud misrule the State became involved in 
debt, and in 1845 it was taken under British management at tho RdiV own 
request The Rais has been guaranteed the right of adoption. LAI Sheo Singh’s 

1 Ailcll. Treat, HI., 248, 405. Dr. Stratton In 1873 giveB the revenue as Rg. 27,000; 
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eldest son, Imlaijit, died in 1850, leaving a son, Lai Slid* Jang Bahadur Singli, 
then about two years old. Lai Slico Singh died in October, 1865, but tho jtigiv 
remained under British management till 1871, when Rais, Ltd Slier Singh 
Bahadur, who has has been educated at the Wards Institution in Benares, suc¬ 
ceeded to the State. 1 

For the disorder into which the State had fallen under Sheo Singh’s admin¬ 
istration his brotherhood had more to answer than himself. Dr. Stratton 
writes that tlieir turbulence, and yet union among themselves to secure for each 
n share of' the State, had, together with the Chief’s own proceedings, left the 
latter almost without revenue and entbely without authority. The brother¬ 
hood wished each ft large portion, as in llio older times, when a ltajput heri¬ 
tage was pretty much according to the strength of the claimant, and wlicn, 
from having constantly to light for tlieir chiefs and themselves, without the 
former being put to expense for any attempt at government in their estates, 
there was a reason for the system, which does not exist now, whon the brother¬ 
hood have simply to enjoy the fruit of tlieir jdy(rs } subjeot in some cases, but 
not in all, to a light assessment or quit-i’ent, while the modern cost of govern¬ 
ing the whole State devolves on the Chief. As it was, the British Government 
could only secure, for tlie support of the Cliicfslnp, about a third of the State, 
the total revenue of winch is nearly a lakh. Some of the relatives of tlio 
young Chief have claims to a reconsideration of the amount of income allowed 
them when the State was in debt, but actual division or portioning out of terri¬ 
tories, hold as a single Cliiofship under sanad from the British Government, 
was long ago prohibited. This was found necessary on account of the dis¬ 
orders and absence of government induced when, after progressive divisions, 
a Chief was finally left worse provided for than many of his chin, and wholly 
unable to cope with or control thorn., although ho was, by the terms of his rela¬ 
tions with Government, responsible for the good administration of the whole 
Chiafship. This iState is under the Political Agent for Bhagelkhand residing 
at IUwd. 2 

SUMER PUR, n town of Parganah Sumerpur in the Hamirpur District, 
lies in latitude 25 / -50'-30' / , and at an elevation of 379‘12 feet above the level 
of the sea, distanco nine miles from the town of U amir pur. In 18G5 the popu¬ 
lation mi inhered 6,360 souls, and in 1872 was 5,599, of whom 2,762 were females. 
Xliero were 5,152 Hindus (2,532 females) and 447 Musahnans (230 females). 
The area of the site is 100 aores, giviug 56 souls to the acre. The watch and 
ward cess is not collected. Tradition assigns the name to one Sumer Khungar, 

_ , . but who he was or when the town was founded is not 

-Local ti*RfUtion» i i ■ « 

known. It has four subdivisions (or ihok s): Gavhgftj, 

1 Sol. Rec., For. Dep, G. L, LI., 46 ; Ibid, LXXX VI , rxx. 

LXXXVI, xxx. 
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XJnoha, Chanel, and Iraliya, The last was in recent times formed from tlio 
Garhgaj tJiok, and was named after a grove of tamarind trees (hall) which stood 
there. Unoha (high) was probably so called fi om its relative position j an¬ 
other name for the town is Bama, which is explained by the story, that in 
the time of Khanidn Singh of Cliarkliavi and Guman Singh of Banda (see 
Jaitpur), the zamindars had to hear the burthen (bar) of collecting tho 
rev ernes of tlie parganah. 

That the village is of some antiquity is proved by the mounds of bricks, 
tiles, &c., the ruins of old habitations, found everywhere, and on which houses 
are built, and the existence of three khems in the immediate neighbourhood, at 
Laldianpur, so called from its having been burnt doun (Lalkaridiya) by 
Nawwdb Muhammad Khan of Furrakhabad; Mirzapur, the site of a Khangar 
village (perhaps the one founded by Sumer Khdngar) and Itara, a few miles 
from the present Smnerpur, and which is said to have been once a large city. 
Glass bangles and earthen-ware remains are found in the kheva& ) and now and 
then coins. There are tho ruins of two forts, both outside the village; one is 
said to have been built by a Nawwab of Furrakhabad, and the other, more 
recently, by Khamdn Singh, Bundela, about the middlo of last century. Both 
are small and in all probability served only to overawe tho villagers. There is 
a tradition that the Thdkurs also had a fort, hut tho site has been since built 
upon. The town is mentioned in the Chandrdysa as >0110 of the Thanks esta¬ 
blished by Prithirdj on the occasion of his attack on Mahoba about 1180 A.D, 
It was formerly the soat of a tahsili, wkioh however was abolished in 1855. 
The town is probably much the same as we found it on our first possession of 
the district. It contains a police-station and a tahsili school, the attendance 
■whneiv is not 

It has two markets in the week—on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Except 
dyeing on a small scale, there are no manufactures worth mentioning, nor is 
there any trade except in grain and cattle, and this is to no very great ex¬ 
tent. There is a road or street running through the three thoks, Garhgaj, 
Cliand, and Unclia, and on the sides of it the bazar or market is held. The 
oldest building is a temple built by Gosdins, hut even this has little appear¬ 
ance of any antiquity. It is said that a Nawwab of Furrakhabad exacted a 
lakh of rupees from tiro village about 1543 A.D., for which Nand Lai, the 
then hcadmau, was taken to Hamirpur to find security. Shujaud-dnula oc¬ 
cupied the prosont camping-ground on tho occasion of his invasion of Bnndel- 
khand. The zaminddrs are chiefly Thdkurs, but there are a few Brahmans; 
the former have the character of being turbulent. Sumcrpur is mentioned in 
the mutiny report as having been exposed to constant ravages, The encamp- 
ing-ground is not a good one: th8 ground, being of kdbar soil, is full of 
boles and cracks, and the mahuwa trees are stunted and afford but little 
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shaclo; for one or two tents, however, there aro atl east two good encamping 
grounds. 

SUMERPUIt, a parganah of TalisUi Earn I r pur, lies to the south of the Bet- 
wa, in the north-eastern corner of the District of Hamivpur. According to tho 
ccn-jiis of 1872 Parganah Smnerpur had a total area of 240 squaro miles and 
384 acres, of which 153 square miles and 320 acres wore cultivated. Of the 
area charged with Government revenue (230 square milos and 512 acres), 84 
square milos anil 251) acres were returned as unendurable ; 52 square miles and 
448 acres as cult arable, and 152 squire miles and 118 acres ascultivnLcd, Ac¬ 
cording to the district authorities, the area in 1871 was 153,9S1 acres, or 240 
square miles and 381 acres. The total area recorded by Mr. Allen in 1842 
gives 240 square miles aud 310 acres, of which 536 acres were hold free of 
revenue; 37 square miles and 302 acres were returned as unculturahlo ; 85 
square miles and 518 ac es as culturable, and 116 square miles and 234 acres 
as cultivated, of which only 11G acres were irrigated. This shows a gieat 
increaso in cultivation. Tho number of villages in 1872 was 77, of which 15 
had less than 200 inhabitants ; 22 had between 200 aud 500; 18 had between 
500 and 1,000 ; 1*1 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; seven had between 2,000 and 
3,000 : and ouo had above 5,000. The position of the principal villages is 
shown on the district map. This tract was formed into a parganah by tho 
Bun del as in Aurangzeb’s reign. 

Tho highest laud-revenue of the first settlement of this parganah (1806-07 to 
1808-00), made by Mr. J. D Evskinc, was Its. 1 56,383. 
Tho maximum of the second settlement, effected by 
Mr. Wauchopo for 1809-10 to 1814-15, was Rs. 1,68,897. Tho highest reve¬ 
nue of the third settlement, concluded by Mr. Waring for 1815-16 to 1829-30, 
was Bs. 2,62,154 ; of tho fourth settlement, made by Mr. Ainslio for 1830-31 to 
1840-41, was Rs. 1,66,929. Mr. Allen made tho next settlement for Bs. 
1,40,348, at a rate of Ro. 0-11-7 on the total area, Bj. 1-1-4 on the endur¬ 
able area, and Be. 1-14-2 on the cultivated area. In 1872 the land-revenue 
stood at Bs. 1,39,237, or with cesses Rs. 1,47,696, while tlio amount paid by 
cultivators ns rent and cesses was estimated at Bs. 2,59,265. The land-revenue 
during tho same year fell at fourteen and a half annas on the total area, and at 
the same rate on tlio area assessed to revenue, while tho rate on cultivation was 
Re. 1-6-8. 

The population in 1872 numbered 61,987 souls, of whom 32,759 were 
Population males and 29,228 were females, giving 257 inhabitants 

to the square mile (136 males and 121 females). The 
Hindus classified among tho principal castes gave 5,610 Brahmans (2,582 
females )} 10,999 Rajputs (4,662 females) ; 2,735 Baniyas(1,352 females); and 
39,910 of other castes (19,350 females), thus giving a total Hmdu population of 
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59,254 souls, of whom 27,946 were females. The Musalmfins numbered 2,733 
souls, of wliom 1,282 were females. The educational statistics show that there 
were 1,036 males who could read and write, of whom 34 only were ftlimlmuns. 

The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiyas, Gaun, and Binds. 
The Rajput clans comprise Panwdrs, Bais, Gains, Cliaudela, Gautams, and 
Gahanvdi-s ; while the Baniyag consist chiefly of Umrs, Ghois, Ajiklhyabasis, 
Diidumrs, and Kasauudhans. Other castes contain Alii is, Garariyas, Darod- 
gdrs, Kayaths, Sonars, Loliiii's, Kaluirs, Ms, Bliarbliunjas, Kuinhars, Kha- 
gars, Gosains, Tamolis, Koiis, Tells, CJhauuirs, DhoMs, Kachliis, Basors, Bhats, 
Davzis, Malls, Kalfils, Kurin is, Lodkas, Pat.ihras, Gliosis, Bair&gis, Araklw, 
and Khatiks. The occupation statements show 172 male aduUs employed in 
the learned professions ; 1,5G4 in domestic service ; 336 m commerce ; 12,910 
in tilling the ground and tending cattle; 2,829 in petty trades and mechani¬ 
cal arts ; and 3,798 as labourers. Of tho total population, 7,167 are shown 
as land-owners, 27,617 as agiculturists, and 27,203 as engaged in occupations 
other than agriculture. 

The percentage of crops under cultivation in 1?42 were —kharlf crops, sugar¬ 
cane (only twenty acres); cotton, 17*3; ldjrd } 7'4 ; jciiv, 
CLOp3 ' 32*9 ; math, 0*1; til, 2*7 ; hemp, 0‘G ; kodon , aajmfo, 

0 - 4—total Gl'G s rail crops, wheat, 3*0; barley, 0-2; grain, 28*1; mottfr, 3-8 j 
ahi } 0 3 ; at, 2-8 ; and Album, 0*2—total, 38'4. These statistics, though old, are 
the latest we have that can bo relied upon, and sufficiently show the relative 
importance of the various crops. 

SUNGRA, a town situated in Parganali Panwari of District Handrpur, 
about 60 miles from tbe civil station. The population, in 1872 was 3,861, and 
in J 865 was 4,103. Tradition derives tbe name from a a&ngar or siU, a 
boar, which infested tlie rocks in the vicinity and rendered the place uninhabit¬ 
able. On its death, a fort was built hero fay the Jaitpur Rajas. The more com¬ 
mon name is, bowevor, Kunwarpur, so called, after Kumvar Llai Singli, Pan war, 
who settled here about tlie middle of tho last century. The tabsili remained here 
up to 1871, since when it has been removed to Kulpabar. There is a halkab- 
barnli (or village) school and a police-station. Of the Panwar family, Nom 
Arjun Singh distinguished himself in the service of Guman Singh of Banda, 
acquiring much .territory for his master and ridding him of many enemies, 
among ethers KliamAn Singh (see JBasDA). Arjun Singh was himself killed 
in action with Ali Bah&dur about 1785 A.D.; a descendant, Mahiput Singli, was 
hanged for mutiny in 1857, and since then the Jamily has become very much 
reduced, Tkoro is a largo masonry well (baoli) in the fort which, being on a 
height, commands a beautiful view. 

SUPA, a town in Parganali Panwari and District of Hamirpur, lies 55 
miles from tho civil station. In 1872 the population was 4,675, and in 1865 
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was 4,828. The Lodbi zamindArs declare fhoy obtained possession from Pri- 
tliii'dj about 1180 A,IX There is a halkahbancti (or village' school, and abdzar, 
with a market on Tuesdays ; also the remains of a fort built by Arjun Singh, 
Panw&r, about 1770 A.D., which was dismantled by the British in 1805 (seo 
Sung n a). There is some trade in cotton here, but the manufactures arc not 
of much importance. 

SURAULI BXJZURGr, a town situated on the banks of the Jamna in Par- 
gannli Sumerpur, and Tahsilt Haimrpur of tlie Hamirpuv District, about six 
miles from the civil station. In 1872 it had a population of 2,369, and in 1865 
of 2,521. It baa a halkahbaudi school. The zamjnd&rs are Giuir Th&kurs, who 
are inclined to bo turbulent. During tbe mutiny they gai led possession of one 
or two guns, and with tlioir aid levied black-mail on the passengers by the 
Jamna. By way of punishment the village was given in farm for fourteen 
years, but lias since been restored to the proprietors. There is a ferry here. 

TALBAHAT, the chief town of the Parganoh Talbahat, in the Lalatpur 
District, lies in latitudo 25 a -2 r -50" and longitude 78°-'28 , -55 ,/ , at a distance of 
26 miles from Lalatpur. The population in 1865 was 5,193, and in 1872 was 
4,813. The name is dorived from a largo tank which supplies water for irriga¬ 
tion purposes to several of the surrounding villages. Tlicro is the remains of 
1 an old fort demolished by Sir Hugh Roso in 1857. 

The town contains many ruinous and vacaut houses, the people in con¬ 
siderable numbers having deserted tlioir houses, espe- 

Tlie town. n ‘ 1 

cially in the famine year of 1869, and gono to Malwa, 
which beie appears to ineludo Karsinghpur, Hoshangabad, Bhupnl, Indur, 
and other countries within twenty days’ march south of Bundelkhand. Tiilbahat 
is gathered, after the frequent manner of Bundelkhand towns and villages, 
under a hill, which dominates it. At Talbahat tbo hill is a longish range of 
primitive rock, along the top of which arc extensivo masonry battlements, 
enclosing a fort now in ruins. Westward of the rocky range, which is porliaps 
about 800 foot high, the town spreads out an orderly array of brick buildings, 
with, as a rule, nearly flat tiled roofs. The buildings aro somowhat scattered, 
with many trees intermixed, and are so numerous, and cover so much space, 
as to appear to niako up a town of many inhabitants. It is not until the 
number of ruinous or empty or partly-peopled houses are-seen in the town 
that the population statement ean be accepted as correct. 

Eastward of the range is a groat t&l (or lake), after which the town is named— 
a lake of deep water, with a surface of at least a mile square, and at certain 
times of the year no doubt quite twiec that in extent. This tdl appears to receive 
the rain-drainage of a considerable basin naturally dammed up by the rocky 
range, certain portions of which have probably been strengthened and improved. 
Certainly the lake does drain through the range past the southern outskirt of 
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tha town into the Aliinvura Naid, which runs down to the Befcwa. Around the 
town and around tile lako, and especially along it3 northern border, there is a deep 
fringe of green, being cultivated fields; but all tile remainder uf the country, as 
seen from above, appears to bo a vast juuglo of undulating surface, with hero 
and there a hill. Its houses, as a rule, arc remarkably good; their walls in many 
instances built in panels, with deep eaves bet wee u the lower and upper storey, 
tho eaves supported by close-set notched trusses. Many houses have fallen into 
ruins; indeed, good brick-houses in ruins, for there are very few mud-built 
houses, characterize the place. 

The bazar is situated about the centro of the town, a tolerably wide road¬ 
way about 150 yards long, lined on each Bide by low tiled shops. At the 
southern end of the bazar-way is a fine well, with stops going down to 
the water through a passago on one side, said to have been made 300 years 
ago ; it is all in fair repair now, hut the water it contains, about twenty feet 
from the surface, is bad This is the ease with all the town wells, which con¬ 
tain brackish water, and the drinking-water is taken from wells outside tho 
town. At the southern outskirt of the town, mid the land immediately under 
the rooky range, there is a swamp of considerable extent, fed by water from, the 
lake, which in tho rains comes through a passago provided tliore. The Ahlr- 
wiira Nala takes its rise from this swamp, giving off a clear shallow stream to 
the nadl which passes westward of tho town, and thus drains the site efficiently 
iu the rains. Iu the neighbourhood of tho swamp much rice is grown, but by 
far the greater part of it is filled with grass and water-plants. A market is 
held twice a week in the bazar road, but only grain and a little cotton is 
brought for sale. 1 

r E ffS, a pargnmh o? 'Sh&snW LAaVpwt tVte IftVfc&pn Ovatetal, lwA, 

according to tho census of 1872, a total area of 283 Square miles and 592 acres, 
of which 44 square miles and 48 acres wore cultivated. Of the area charged 
with Government revenue(265 square miles and 531 acres), 106squaremilea and 
536 acres were returned as uncnlturablo, 119 square miles and 502 acres as 
cult arable, and 39 square miles and 133 acres as cultivated. According to the 
records of the ‘-ettlement made in 1864-65 the total area was then found to be 
283 square miles and 592 acres, of whioli 25 square miles and 545 acres wero 
held under an ubaHipr quit-rent) tenure, and the remaining 258 square miles and 
47 acres was distributed as follows :—revenue free, 26 acres; unendurable, 100 
square miles and 531 acres ; cultnrable, 104 square miles and 432 acres; and 
cultivated, 49 square miles and 15 acres. If the amount of cultivated laud in tho 
ubari estates be added (4 square miles and 598 acres) the total Cultivation in 
1864-65 will bo 53 square miles and 613 acres, showing a considerable falling off 
in 1873. The number of villages in 1872 was 100; of those, 53 had less than 


J From Planck's Report, 1871, page 47. 
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200 inhabitants] 30 had between 200 and 500; 12had between 500 and 1,000; 
four bad between 1,000 and 2,000; and one bad between 3,000 and 5,000. The 
district map shows the boundaries of the pargaunh and the position of the prin¬ 
cipal villages. 

Tho soil is mostly very poor and light, and little or no rail is grown with¬ 
out irrigation, of which there is 22 por cent, on the total cultivation, or five per 
cent, more than in any other parganah. Out of a total of 106 villages, 66 are 
held by Tbakuvs, or 62'26 per cent. In Parganah B&nni tho percentage of 
Thflkur villages is less than 29, and this accounts for the lighter rate of assess¬ 
ment in Tulbahat. The proportion of him if is 77 per cent. Many of the 
villages towards the north in the tract bordering on the 13etwa arc extremely 
poor. There is nothing but poor patharo soil, and 
occasionally great damage is caused by tho river over¬ 
flowing its banks. It may be added that both these pavgaimhs have suffered 
moat severely during the drought of 1868, owing to tho paucity of good soil 
and the drying up of the wells and tanks. 

The first assessment of this parganah was made by Captain Blake for 
1843-44 to 1847-48, at an initial revenue of Ra. 20,419, 
rising to Rs, 26,072, or with ubari (Rs. 1,565), Rs. 
27,648. Tho second settlement, for 1818-49 to 1852-53, was made by Captain 
Harris at Rs. 21,514, which rose to Rs. 26,623, or with ubari (Rs. 1,401) to 
lls. 28,066. The third settlement, for 1853-54, effected by Captain Gordon, 
gave a land-revenue of Rs. 20,097, rising to Rs. 25,151, and with ubari to 
Its. 26,396. Tho fourth settlement, conducted by Captain Tyler, commenced with 
a land-revenue of Rs. 25,346. and gave an averages on tho five years preceding 
the now settlement in 1864-65 of Rs. 25,059, or with ubari Rs. 25,854, or thir¬ 
teen annas one pie on the cultivated acre. Colonel James Davidson’s assessment, 
made in 1864-65 and reported in 1869, gave a land-revenue of Rs. 21,326, or 
with cesses Rs. 23,59S, and an ubari revenue of Rs. 795, or with cesses Rs. 923 ; 
total Rs. 24,254. Tins assessment fell at the rate of ton annas on the cul¬ 
tivated acre, and three annas six pie on the eulturable acre. In particular 
cases it was progressive, reaching a maximum of Rs. 22,121 for land-revenue 
and Rs. 795 for ubari in 1869, which sura was confirmed until tho 30th June, 
1888. In 1872 tho land-revenue stood at Rs. 21,671, including ubari } or 
Bb. 24,200 with ubari and cesses, while the rents and cesses paid by cultivators 
were estimated, at 11s. 43,342. The laud-revenue then foil at the rate of one 
anna eleven pie per acre on the total .area, two annas on the revenue-paying 
area, and twelve annaa four pie on tho cultivated acre. 

The population in 1872 numbered 31,650 souls, and divided according 
to religion, there wore 31,334 Hindus and 306 were 
Musalmoils (141 females). Amongst tho Hindus were 
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3,00-1 Brahmans, of whom 1,473 were females; 4,526 Inputs (2,156 females); 
1,29 l> Banijas (579 females); and all other castes numbered 22,511 soul-?, of 
whom 10,810 wore females. The principal Brahman subdivisions arc the Gaur, 
vSamulk, and Jajlioti pa. Tho Rajpiits belong for the most part to the Bandelet, 
Panwiir, Jamviir, Hangar, and Raikwar clans ; whilo tho Baniyas consist princi¬ 
pally of Jainis and Panrars. Amongst tho other castes, the principal are tho 
Abirs, Kabfm, Jhajhariyas, Ohamdrq Basors, Son&rs, Dhobis, Kay-nths, 
Kachhis, Lodhas, Ttdis, Nais, Koris, Barhais, Kli a gars, Loliars, Gararivaa, 
and ICumhnrs. There woro 521 landowners, 15,813 agriculturists, and 15,516 
engaged in occupations other than agriculture. Out of a total population of 81 650 
souls, giving 112 to the square mile, 427 males were aide to read ami write, of 
whom three were Musalmdns. Tho occupations of adult males show that 83 
belonged to the learned professions ; 765 were engaged in domestic service; 
516 in commerce; 5,302 iu growing grain and tending animals; 1,008 in me¬ 
chanical arts and trades ; and 2,2dl were labourers. All other statistics are given 
under tho district notice . 

TARAHWAN, a town in the parganah of the same name iu the Karwl 
Subdivision, in the Banda District, is distant a quarter of a mile from Kanvi, the 
lahsili town of the parganali, 42 miles east from Banda, and <18 miles from 
Allahabad. The population in 1865 was 3,772, and in 1872 was 3,137, of all 
classes of Hindus and Musalrnftns. The river Paisuni Hows near the site. Afc 
present the town has fallen into decay, and is interesting more on account of its 
traditions than its present prosperity. There is a large bazar for local trade. There 
are no public buildings except a school and two girls’ schools, which however aro 
not very successful. There is no municipality, but Act XX. of 1856 is in 
jftiWo. 2V«? iith&btiante constisi of Jk'shnxm, Baniyss, Marhattas, Ary.lw.waw- 
dans, and a large number of the lower Hindu castes, Tho tradition, which in this 
place is more consistent and intelligible than in other parts of the subdivision, is 
that about 250 years ago the name of this towu was Tichhakpura, and that one 
Basant Rai, Snrki of Gabora, was rulor who built tho fort, and then the place 
acquired the name of Xarahfci. In course of time this became changed to its pre¬ 
sent form, Tarahwan. Basant Rai, who seems to have been a petty ruler, suc¬ 
ceeded to the Raja of Pnnnd, who held Tarahwan for one hundred years, 
after which it was granted to one Rahim Khan of Fatliipur, who held tho title 
of Naww&b and ruled for 40 years, after which with other parts of the district 
it came into the hands of the British. 

Tho fort is still standing, though in ruins, and a magnificent pile it is. There 
is an underground passage, now almost entirely blocked up, said to be a mile in 
length. Six Hindu temples and five masjids still exist. The reason why so 
many Muhammadans are found in Tarahwan appears to be that they are the 
descendants of Rahim Klmu’s followers, who formed a small colony among 
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tliemselves, a fact which accounts for the numerous Musalm&n graveyards near 
Ta rah wan. There are two very old temples (or akharcis), one was built in Sanuat 
1789 (1732 A.D.) To this ahhara sis- revenue-free villages aro attached, and 
tho grant originally made by the Rajas of Panua, has been confirmed by the 
British Government. Another was built in 1851 Sanvat (1794 A.D.) To this 
also two revenue-free villages are attached. 

There are eight muliaUas (oi* wards), known as the Dhatuuka, Patliariyan, 
G-argau, Famish, Chhipteri, Babu and Baholiyau Muhallas, and tho Daudiyan- 
tola. It is, however, na tlie residence of Amrit Rao, the son of tho Peshwa, 
Raghubhai (Ragoha), that Tarahwan deserves notice. An agreement was made 
with him by the Governmeiit in 1803 guaranteeing to him and his son a pension 
of seven lakhs of rupees. He selected Tarahwan (adjoining Kanvf) as his 
residence, where a jdgir of Rs. 4,(191 was conferred on him. Amrit Rao died in 
1824, and was succeeded by his son, Benaik Rao. On Benaik Rao’s doatli the 
pension of seven lakhs ceased. He left two sons by adoption, Nav&yan Rao and 
iladho Rao. These joined in the rebellion in 1857, and their family estates were 
confiscated. Naniyan Rio died a prisoner at Haz&ribaghin 1880. Miidho Rao 
was pardoned in consideration of his youth, and is now being educated at Bareli 
as a ward of the British Government; a provision of Rs. 30,000 has been made 
for him. Bat want Rao, a nephew of Benaik Rao, Ins a considerable zamlndari 
in Karwf, which was continued to him after tho mutiny, owing to tlio good 
offices of the late Mr, F. O. May lie. 

TARAHWAN, a pargauah in TnbsiU Kanvi of the Banda District, had, 
according to the census of 1S72, a total area of 466 square miles and 58 acres, 
of which 138 square miles aud 352 acres were cultivated. Of tho area charged 
with Government revenue (4*25 square miles and 454 acves) 152 square miles 
and 301 acres are returned as unculturable, 14S square miles and dfil acres 
as culfcurable, and 124 square miles and 333 acres as cultivated. The number 
of villages is givou as 293. The map sufficiently shows the boundaries and 
principal towns and villages. Thore are 172 villages with less than 200 inhabit¬ 
ants j 78 with from 200 to 500; 29 with from 500 to 1,000; 10 with from 
1,000 to 2,000; two with from 2,000 to 3,000 ; and two with from 3,000 to 5,000, 

Tho first settlement of this pargauah was made on an assessment of Rs. 

^ ^ 1,61,402. Four settlements were subsequently mndo 

before the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, 
by which the laud-reveuno was fixed at Rs. 97,052. The Punva jdgir (see 
K ALINJAn) was further resumed and assessed at Rs. 2,555, making a total laud- 
revenue of Rs. 99,607. This was increased in 1859-60 to Rs. 99,992, falling 
at the rate of Re. 0-5-2*7 per acre on tho total area. In 1872 the entiro 
land-revenue of this pargauah was Rs. 1,08,056, or with cesses Rs. 1,10,471, 
while the rents and cesses paid by tho aotrial cultivators wore estimated at 
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Es. 1,64,076, The land-revenue now falls at Ho. 0-5-10 on the total area, 
Eg. 0-6-4 on the revenue-paying area, and Be. 1-3-6 on the cultivated area. From 
1843 to 1SG9 fifteen whole villages were sold by private sale, and from J848 to 
1872 portions of sixteen villages changed hands. From 1845 to 1853 fifteen vil¬ 
lages were sold for arrears of the Government revenue, and seven villages were 
divided and constituted, seventeen separate mnhah (or estate-) from 1841) to 18fi7. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 85,323 souls, of whom 41,363 were 

„ ... males and 40,961 were females, giving 183 souls to 

Population. J r ° 

the square mile (95 males and 88 females'). Amongst 

these there were four insane persona (yajal or majm'm) ; 4 idiots (fdtiv-xd-all or 

kamaamajh); 10 persons deaf and dumb (bahra aur y&'iga); 117 blind (mdha) ; 

and 15 lopers (jazdmi or korld). The principal Brahman subdivisions are 

the Kanaujiya, Maharfishtra, and Sarwariya. The RajpiUs are chiefly of the 

Gautam, Dikshifc, Chaithun, Pan war, GaUarwar, Kaohwalia, Bharaddwaj, and 

Jangbdra clans, The Baniyas belong to the Agrahri, AjiiJlnyabasi, Ghoi, 

Kasauudhan, Kasarwnni, and Aganval subdiviaions. The other castes arc 

Chain ars, Kumkfirs, Kali&rs, LoMrs, Barhais, Kolia, Aliirs, Tells, Nais, Dhobis, 

Earns, Doms, Lodhaa, Bharbhunjas, Morais, Arakhs, Garariyas, Cliakwas, 

Pat was, Kurmfs, Samirs, Kayaths, Kuchins, Tamolis, ICalfils, Bairdgis, Hal- 

wais, Blmts, Khatilcs, Khewats, Mails, Nuniyas, Goads, Piisis, and Balieliyas. 

The educational statistics of this parganah give a total of 1,089 males who 
can read and write, of whom 58 are Musahmms. The 
distribution of the population among the great Hindu 
castes is Brahmans 17,095 (8,031 females); Rajputs, 1,923 (853 females); 
Baniyas, 3,045 (1,460 females ); and other castes, 60,317 (29,134 females). 
The Musaimdm number 2,937 souls, of whom 1,429 are females. The occu¬ 
pation of the inhabitants is given under six classes, viz f first class, persons 

engaged in tho learned professions. 383; second clas?. 

Occupation. ° r . * 

or porsons engaged in entertaining or serving men, 

2,159; third class, or persons buying or soiling mono}'' or goods, 125, and con- 
veying goods, &c., 50; fourth class, persons engaged in growing grain, &o., 
15,671, and persons ongaged about animals, 118; fifth class, persons engaged 
in art and mechanical productions in which matters of various kinds are em¬ 
ployed in combination, 179: cloth-workers, 657: workers in food and drink, 
802: in animal substances, 108 : in vegetable substances, 424 : and in minerals, 
527 ; sixth olass, or labourers, 7,164 : persons of rank, 41: and no occupation, 
286. Of the total population, 831 aro shown as landholders, 44,556 as agri¬ 
culturists, and 39,936 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

As connected with this parganah, tho Mowing account of tho Furwa j&gir 
is given:—This jagh' contained eleven villages, of 
P«rwa;efyf/\ which Purwa is the largest, The total area is 21,275 
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Mtjhus. Nine of tlic villages were settled, and Government sanction given to tlio 
settlement on the 15th November, 1860. Naugdwan, the tenth village, on account 
of its situation, was placed under the superintendence of tlio Political Agent at 
Nugaii'lli, while a portion only of Sablia Lachlnnanpur, a village containing 
diamond mines, and one of the iliue sottled, is in British possession. "The lanrl- 
revonue fiom 1860-61 has been Its 3,723, and the settlement will expire in 1874. 
The hist jiigirdur was named Pohkar Pai'shal, and was connected by relation¬ 
ship with the Chaube Kilahdur of Kalinjar. Tlia origin of the jdjii' was the 
cession of territory to Pohkar Pars had in return for the evacuation of Kalinjar, 
Lachhman Pavshdclaud Bislun Parshad were his immediate successors, and fcho 
jdgiv remained in the hands of their family for about fifty years. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1855, Nirpat Singh, a servant of Bishan Parshal, j&gh’dar of Pmnva, killed 
Raghmiath, a Brahman servant of Kainta Parshad, jagirdar of Tarayan, and 
was tried and convicted for the crime. In 1856 ho was sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life for complicity in the offence, and his jag(r 7 as above stated, was 
then confiscated, and a portion of Sablia Lachhman pur was given to Chaube 
Skeo Parshad, jagirdar of Pnbra. 

Bishan Parshad’s family, Ham Nath and others, were granted 440 blghas 
in Purwa, ten in Nardyanpur, in addition to tho following pensions :—Mussum- 
mdt Bari Dulaiya, widow of brother of Bishan Parshiid, Its. 600 per annum ; 
Mussummat Jaran Dulaiya, mother of Bishan Parshad, Rs. 300 per annum; 
Mussnmuidt Thakurani Raj Rdtii, wife of Bishan Parshad, Rs. 600 per an¬ 
num ; Ram Ohand, son of Bishan Parshad, Rs 1,000 per annum. Tho last 
pension to be continued to his posterity, Tho villages of the jiijlr arc included 
in Pargaiiahs Tarahwan and Badausa. 

TENDIVARA, a village in Pargauah and Tahsil Banda of tho Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is situated four miles from Banda, on tho Banda and Nagaudh road. Tho 
population inl8G5 was 2,S9Q. and in 1871 was 2,010, consisting for the most part 
of Bais Rajputs, Shukul Brahmans, and Lodhis. Tliorc is a hulkahbandi (or 
village) school hero. Thero are four tholes (or subdivisions), with an area of 
5,669 acres. 

TERHA, a town in Parganali Sumerpur and District Hamirpur, about 
twelve miles by the cart-road from the civil station. In 1872 the population 
was 2,839, and in 1865 was 2,497. Tho zammddrs arc Thdkurs. 

THAKURPTTRA, a village in Parganali Jhansi of tho Jhansi District, is 
distant 19 miles from Jhansi. The population in 1865 was 644, and in 1872 
was 507. There is a small police-station hero. 

TINDWARI, a village in Parganali and Tahsil Paildni of the Banda Dis¬ 
trict, is situated 14 miles from Banda, 14 miles from Paihini, and seven 
miles to tho east of the metalled roacl from Fnthipur. The population in 1865 
was 2 } 784, and in 1371 was 2,612, consisting for the most part of Brahmans 
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and Kiirmfs. There is a bazar held hero twice a woek, on Monday and Thur-i- 
day, during eight months of the year. Near this village is the scene of a battle 
in the time of Hindupat, Itija of Churkhari (about 17iG A.D.), between Rahim 
Khan, and liis unde, Kavavnat Klmn, vussals of the Charkhuri Raja, and the 
army of Hindupat commanded by a Karehuli Thakur. Hindupat had des¬ 
patched tlie army to take revenge upon Rahim Ivlmn for an intrigue, of which 
the latter had been guilty, with a concubine of the Raja's haram. The Kar- 
chuli Tbdkur and Karnmat Khan were slain m the conflict, and their tombs 
are to he seen on the field of battle to tbe present day. There are two thoU (or 
subdivisions) in this village, which lias an area of 1,678 acres. 

TONS (south-western), a river rising in the Native State of Afaihar. 
The elevation of the aoureo must considerably exceed 900 feet, as at a cascade 
ninety-five miles to tlio north-cast, or down the stream, the elevation of the wa¬ 
terway is 890 feet. Here tlio river, flowing through a ravino in the ICatra 
range, is precipitated over a fall 200 feet in depth: it continues its course 
north-easterly over the more depressed tract in that direction, Fifty miles 
below tlio fall it passes through the Tani range info the valley of the Ganges, 
and twenty miles further in the same direction falls into that river on tlio 
right side, between the village of Pamisa and that of Sirsa, in the Allahabad 
District, having held a total course of 105 miles- The route front Jabalpur to 
Allahabad lies along its left bank for a distanco of twenty-six miles from its 
source, and then crosses the stream at tlio town of Maihar by an indifferent 
ferry ; the bed of tlio river is 250 yards wide; the stream in dry season is sixty 
yards wide, and from one to two feet deep ; the right bank is steep and left 
shelving. At a place twenty-four miles north-east of this, fifty from the source 
of tlio river, it on the left side receives a small stream, called the Satni or Sat- 
ua, and five miles lower down, the route by the Katrn Pass from Allahabad 
to Sugar crosses it, closo undor Patrabat, by a bad rocky ford; bed 200 yards 
wide, and stream, during tbe dry season, about thirty yards wide, and knee- 
deep. Even in the latter part of January, tbe driest season of the year, it is 
not without water. Below tins sixty miles, still to tlio north-east, the riyor is 
crossed by tlio route leading from Allahabad to Jabalpur by the Suhtigi Pass, 
the passage being made by a ford ; and hero the bed is rocky and tbe banks 
steep. Its courso from this point to its junction with tho Ganges is very sinuous, 
but generally to tbe north-cast: it is about fifty miles in length. About a mile 
above tbe mouth tho Tons is crossed between the villages of Paunsa and Sirsa 
by the road from Allahabad to Mirzapur. At Ohuriyd, about twenty miles 
from its mouth, tho river, except in high floods, falls over a bar or rapid of rock 
which stretches completely across its bed. Below this, rock appears in several 
places when tho water has fallen to its lowest level; in all other parts tbe bot¬ 
tom is a sandy rivor-silfc of a considerably solid nature. Tlio channel from this 
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point is well defined, but very crooked, averaging about 50 foot in depth to tbo 
dry-wcatlicv suiiiioe of the river; it is however constantly interrupted by banks 
with not above two feet of water, so that navigation is nearly impossible 
between tbe 1st of Deco nib er an l the 31st of May. The average width of the 
bed. of the Tons for the last twenty miles is 980 foot taken at the waste-lines 
of an or Jin aril j high flood. Tho highest rise observed during Llie rains was 
5b feet, and the greatest recorded speed of current 7^ miles per hour. The 
flood has been known to rise as much as 25 foot in hours. About four miles 
south-west of Sirsa, at a plaeo called Katha, a handsome bridge has boon erected, 
by means of which the East Indian It, lilway crusses the river on its way 
to Allahabad, The longLli of the bridgo is 1,206 feet from back to back of the 
abutments; il consists of seven spans, 150 feet in length, and two entrance 
spans, each 21 feet long. Tbo larger spans arc formed by a pair of iron girdors 
on the lattice principle •, the railway running abovo and a carriage road 
below. The girders are 14^ feet deep, exclusive of upper beams ; one comploto 
span weighs about 180 tons. The piers on which the girders rest are 12 feoL in 
thickness, composed chiefly of bricks made at tho adjoining village of ICatauli ; 
the foundations consist of wells sunk to about 26 feet below tbe river sur¬ 
face in tho dry-weather. The cud piers aro 75 feet high, but have no artificial 
foundations. The bridge was commenced in November, 1858, and was finished 
early iu 1865. Besulos the Satin falling into it ou the left, the Tons recoives 
on tho right the Bahiir, Mahdna, Soti, and Boluii. The Tons was crossed by 
Unbar in his march to Ohuuar at Pamtsa. Ho describes it as the Tus, muddy 
swampy river. 

TORI FATIIirUR, one of the petty jiiyirs in Bundelklmnd, almost entirely 
surrounded by tho British District of Jliansi, that are known as tho <{ IIashfc 
Bhaya jayirs" (or appanages of tho eight brothers). This jugir is an offshoot of 
tlic Baraga on jdylr founded by Dewfiii ltai Singh, a descendant of lhija Bir 
Singh of Orchha (sec Duuivwi.ni . It contains the villages of Tori, Bilgaon, 
Rawatpura, Barwaho, Aitami, Dabur, Latw&ru, Etwa, Khunpura, Rijwara, 
Bir Singhpura, Richora Ivlmrd, Dhawani, ICari and Dliaurua. Up to 1821 it 
was tributary to Jliansi, but in that year tho obligation to pay an annual tribute 
of Rs. 2,653 was cancelled, in consideration of tho value of a village resumed. 
This arrangement was embodied in a sanad granted in 1823. 1 liar Prasfid, heforo 
his death in 1858, adopted Pirthi Singh from the Bijou family, whoso succession, 
under the guardianship of Har Prasad’s widow, was recognized by the British 
Government. The jugfrdar has received tho right of adoption. A relief of 
oue-quartor of a year’s net revenue is levied on direct successions, and of ono- 
lialf on successions by adoption. Tho aroa of this petty State is about 36 
square miles, and tho rovenuo about Rs. 80,000. 


i A itch. Treat., III., 253, 453 : moi'O correctly the AslitliMya jayfrs or Aslitgnrhi jayfrs. 
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UMRI, n village of Parg.mili Mndhugarh hi the Julaim District, id distant 
29 miles from Urai. In 1865 it contained 728 houses and 2,825 inhabitants, 
find in 1872, 3,0.89 souls. 

URAI, a parg.mah and t .hs'd in the Jal.iun District, hud, according to tho 
census of 1872, an area of 295 square miles, of which 185 were cultivated. Of 
the area assessed to Government revenue (288 square miles j, 75 M|Uare miles 
were returned as mien Rural >lo, 35 square miles as enUur.iblo, and 178 square 
miles as cultivated. There woio 99 village, of which 39 Ij.h1 a population 
under 200 $ 20 had between 200 mid 500 ; 21 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 14 
lmd between 1,000 and 2,000; three h id between 2,000 and 3,000; one 
had betwen 3,000 and 5,000; an l Urai lmd 0,898. The laud-revenue from all 
sources during tho same year am minted to Us. 1,85,181, or with ceases Us. 
1,82,349, which foil on the total area at fourteen annas; on tho area assessed 
to Government revenue at fourteen annas five pie; on tho cultivated area 
Re. 1-6-4. 

Tho population in 1872 numbered 63,446 souls, giving 215 to Ilia square mile. 

„ , Tlieio were 58,347 Hindus, willi 27,285 females, and 

5,099 Miisalmdns, with 2,110 females. Thepiiueipal 
Hindu divisions aro Brahmans, numbering 7,048, with 3,181 females; llajputs, 
3,420, having 1,363 females ; Baniyns, 2,528, giving 1,211 females; and all other 
castes numbered 45,351 souls, of whom 21,500 were females. The principal 
13 rail mail subdivisions are the Ivanaiijiya, Sand Hi, Jajlmtiya, Mahilrashtra, 
Idai'wnrf, Sarvvariya, and Gaur. The chief Rajput clans are the Pari liar, Kueh- 
iv ah a, Ganr, Songar, Ohauhan, Ritlior, and Kirav, with a few Mdrwavi, Rich nr, 
Jan war, and Ladwa Rajputs. Tim Baniyns belongs for tho most part to tho 
Agar will, Pan war, Ghoi, Umr, Gadamiya, and Saraugi or Jaiui divisions. 
Tho othor castes are cliicHy the same as those given under Parganah Jalaun, 
with a few Dhanairs, Malls, and Bharblmnjas. 

The occupation statements show that, in 1872, 1,868 male adults wore 
engaged in the learned professions ; 3,217 in domestic service; 1,530 in com¬ 
merce; 9/1S9 in tilling the land and ten ling cattle ; 3,551 in petty trades and 
mechanical arts; and 2,038 as labourers. Of the total population, 4,721 woro 
shown as landholders, 18,720 as agriculturists, and 40,005 as om ployed in avo- 
cations other than agriculture. All other statistics aro given under the district 
notice. 

URAI, the head-quarters of the Jalaun District, lies in latitudoSu °-59 , -5 l7 
and longitude 79°-29 / -35/ / ou tho Iviilpi and Jhansi road, The population in 
1865 numboral 6,461, and in 1872 was 6,398, of whom 2,885 were females. 
There are 4,874 Hindus (2,143 females) and 1,524 Musnlin&na (742 females). 
The area of the town site is 139 acres, giving 46 souls to tho area. Tho Ghauki- 
dari Act is in foicc, and supports twelve watchmen, at an expenditure of Its. 504 
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a year. The revenue in 1872 was Its, 3,84.8, falling at the rato of nine annas 
scroll pie per head of the population. The expenditure during the samo year 
amounted to Us. 3,530. The district civil station adjoins the town on a high 
and well-drained site. Urai was fixed upon by Lieutenant Doolan in 1839 
as tho head-quarters of the newlv-annoxod territory of Jalaim. It was then a 
poor village, containing a few dilapidated huts, but has much improved of late 
years. A bazar, known as Temanganj, has lately boon built to provide for 
the daily market. There Is a public garden with a nursery for trees, and three 
wells sunk to a depth of over ISO feet, from which good water is always 
obtainable. The gola (or lining of the wells) has to be sunk over 100 feet before 
sweet water is obtained. The taskill school is atteuded by about 30 pupils, 
and besides this tliero are 12 second-class hnlkahbandi (or village) schools in tho 
Parganah of Urai, numbering 200 pupils. Metalled roads load to Jlmnsi, 
Kuneh, Jalaun, aml Kalpi. The offices of the Deputy and Assistant Com¬ 
missioner and tho District Polico Officer aro all bore. These buildings woro all 
destroyed during the mutiny in 1857 and replaced since. The Chaulddavi 
Act is in force and supports 12 watchmen, at an expenditure of Rs. 504 a year, 
from a total revenue of Its. 1,157. It ia intended to extend the Municipal Act 
here, and octroi duties, when a larger revenue is hoped for. An apothecary’s 
shop for the supply of pure drugs to natives has been opened and carried 
on with such success by the Civil Surgeon as to warrant tho extension of the 
movement elsewhere. 

The former village of Urai stood on a hillock of considerable size. It 
lias now extended beyond the hillock, especially southward, where it is called 
Nuyabasti. Northward of the hillock, at some little distance, runs the nadi 
before mentioned, which lies between the civil station and the town, though 
the civil station has in part extended across tho nadi to tho neighbourhood of 
the Jhansi road. The high part of Urai retains in great measure its former 
village appoarauco ;• indeed, it is tho old village with its mud houses, but opened 
out by several unmade ways, levelled and in some places widened. This old part 
bears little evidence of belonging to a prosporons town, for ruined houses are 
numerous in it. The southern outskirts (or hTdyilbasti) is the part of tho town 
to which anything of importance belongs, hut even them the general aspect is 
decidedly that of a town of poor people: the liousos low, mean-looking, nearly 
all mud-built—indeed, well-built houses in Urai town are very micomnion indeed. 
The Jhansi highway runs through the Nuydbasti, and in great measure gives 
shape to it, for it is long and narrow, in a line with the road, which makes a 
considerable curve hero. NhyaMsti tends to increase within the area of this 
bend, and that part of the town site is opened by a roadway which cuts off 
tlio curve, and is to be made with kmikur. Tho bazar is in this part of tho 
town, its way cutting tho now road at right angles, so as to form a chauk. 
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Tho bazar-way after ibis is rather narrow, unmade, with deep side-drains. It 
is to bo metalled and the drains arc to be improved. The shops aro low, 
badly built, poor-looking, and certainly no evidences of prosperity can be seen 
there. 

Quite outside Nayabaati, southwards, there are the remains of a brick fort, 
of which one ruinous tower exists, and there are some rather good Muham¬ 
madan tombs in the same neighbourhood. In the old town principally, carved 
stones of black granite, scattered about as door-steps and posts, are rather 
numerous, and no doubt ITiai lias been a centre of population for many cen¬ 
turies. But whatever its former history may have been, it certainly contains 
now, excepting its people, very little to commend it to notice. Its most nu¬ 
merous class of inhabitants are Koris (Hindu weavers), who manufacture coarso 
cloth in considerable quantity, which goes principally to Dheri, near Punch, 
to be dyed into zamurdi or ohint, and thou is sent to tho Dilab towns for sale : 
but the weavers aro all poor. (From Planck’s Report, 1871.) 




GLOSSARY OF THE PRINCIPAL VERNACULAR TERMS 
USED IN THIS VOLUME. 


A. 

✓lArfus, water rcccplnble (ai, water j dan, hol¬ 
der). 

/IdMialf. 

Ati/uiro, a gwiin measure, page 18h 
Aiic4m, lorugo. ,. „ ~ 

A),ham, pieciocis of a temple or residence of 
tlie secular priesthood. 

Ahii, a lind of cloth, 

Althol, AUunghm hcxapetaVam. 

M njorlnda citnfolia, tho plant which yie da 
the reddish brawn dye used in cloths called 
Ithartia. 

Amdin. collection of rents calculate! ct l«o 
highest rates that the land cun hear and 
Ion croil in bad seasons. 

Ana, one-sixteenth of a uipce. 

Andha, bliucl. 

Anhai, daily labourers. , . 

Aiiqtnicfai, upper portion of tl.e dress of male,. 
Ardhdua, flour of grain ami barley nuxcil. 

At liar. a pulse, (cajanus hico\or). 

Arhni, a l'coiau wheel for laming walu. 

Asdth, June-July. 

Atdtu, large slabs of atone. 

Asdnn ,» cultivator. 

AAiati, !v plnco of worship. 

AA, true, real 
Ala, Horn, 

Ausdra, a verandah. 

Avatar, uu incaruation of Vhlinu. 

B. 

a. tree (acacia ftrabica). 

JJdchh, distribution of lenta according to in- 
termsfa held 

Jindurrmi, paBsagc for water- 
Jiahuduin, an Insect distinctive to grain. 

}i ah'a, deaf. 

Paid, a Hindu physicmu. 

JJitionn, the egg-plant. 

tiaulu’l-, (hntim, to Bit), a summer-house. 

Jiauiz, a Cloth-seller.. 

Ud )>«, millet (pemeiliana spicnta). 

Pal,har, a hoc-plough. 

Pal, car of v. heat or barky. 

H<3l<hu?ii, a rupee current in Eundclkhaua (see 

Bait!a. beam of wood for rafters. 

Bum, an cel (ephidl'Jm simaeli). 

pan.w, a gram-merchant nud money-lender, 

J3aujd.it, a pack-earner. 

Pangai , uplands, 

pansdos, certain carved pillars. 

Bdnsi, ft fishing-rod. 

Punspat, a blackish diamond- 


Pitiisuar, a wild pig (&<"i» fort-.t; and siiar, a 

pig), 

Ptinni, au estate of 52 villages. 

Barth, standard far apporiionmg the dutnbu- 
tion of revenue 
Ptirjijti, ft pan garden, 

Daittad, ficus iudica or banyan tree. 

PatfMubiz. an armed eeirant. 

Barr,!htt, common room of house. 

Pai ti&, ft sandy aoil. 

Varija , a weight, about 2 iti=. 

Ptisan, flour of gram. 

Bttiui , division of crops between landlord iukI 
teimnt. 

Palota, a treaty and tenure (see p 3a 2 ). 
Baloiuddr, the holder of a batota grant. 

Bttliki, a brass cooking-pot. 

Bait, un(.loaned cotton. 

Pauli, a covered well, . 

Bcha, foot and mouth disease in cattle 
Pel, a tree (jasminum zamhac). 

De.ldur, a ditcher. 

Pen, n basket Used ill irrigation. 

Pen, lowest subdivision of a village superin¬ 
tended by a icr mar. 

Verwdr, the headman of ft oca, 

Bhhlun, AifgiiSt-b'cpteuiLcr. 

Phut, cooked vice, 

Dhtmnra, same as ehaclwfe (<?, v). 
nhuttdchdTtt, cualotn of the brotherhood; a 
peculiar tenure of land. 

Bhdlu, a hear. _ . „ . t 

Jjht jhndr, a teanic peculiar to JJiindtifchaod, 

(sec p. 108). 

Jjjjt >vp), ft 'S u’ji 

llJnra, wheat and gum sown together. 

Phimh, ft v cgetiilili*, 

PJiOjIabh, usufruct of land instead of interest 
on muiti;age money. 

BhiuuivU'\U, agrarian rebellion in bniiuUklmuu. 
Bhwita, car of Inti tan-corn. 

Illi us a, straw of wheat cu h.nlej cut fine. 
Piiiha, a measure of land vmyiug n> each 
district, but usually about ulic-lialf to two- 
tbirds of mi acre. 

Bijtjaitii/a and bjiiin, a mode of calculating 
rent (ate p. 2H2). 

Sim, a wc.n ei. 

Simula, cottcm-.^cit, 

i?istui, one-twentieth of uhigha 

St,ivansi, oiic-twciitiftli of abiswn. 

JfitMhir, a village mes.engei. 

Stir, bmden. 

Bui, uncooked gram. 
ffuiui ff, great; an ancestor. 

C. 

Ci.nbutm, a tfthud pUtfrn m of earth or inastmrf' 
Ghnchah, small-pox, rJndeiptat. 
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Chddur, a sheet or cloth for the sliouldus. 

Chahuri, G1 uiima 

Cluiil , a month (ApnI-Mny ) 

Chdfiari, a tenure of land (see p, 283). 

Chair, a wheel or circle. 

Chd/iaur, a gaugrtnoua sore. 

Ghana, gram of gram. 

Chancieri, n rupee, for value pco p. 223. 
Chapdti, a cake of unleavened bread. 

Chariih, a hyena. 

ChitrlietHi or chat bun, parched gram 
Charhhft, a native gin used for Meliorating the 
seed from the fibre of cotton. 

Charpdt, abed 

Chhatiik, a weight, one-sixteenth of a ser. 
Chhuldnki, panic as chluiltih, 

Chanth, a tribute of one-fuurth tho revenue 
taken hy the Marhattas. 

Chatth, a square open place used as a market. 
ChnuhtJur, a v'llnge watchman. 

Chavhath, a plough iu which two pair of oxen 
arc yulccd. 

Chanrdn, a group of eighty-four villages 
Chausmgha , four-horned antelope. 

Chaival, husked rico. 

Cheri , a goat. 

Chit , a tree (buten frondosa), 

Chtruimji, a fruit tiee (Buchnnaifift latifolin). 
C/nrhaloid, grants minuted in a village held 
hy others than a haMaihir (sec p. ). 
Chirddr, the lioldcr of a c!di\ 

Chilu, a. nnudl leopard. 

Chltal, spotted dcor. 

Chhirha, bioad-cnat sowing. 

Chnhar, bran, 

Choiu a ginin-moasiirc, one-fourth of a pound. 
Chih, jrau that has been once through the 
furnace 

Chunari, a fine floweied cloth. 

Churn, a giam-measure, two pounds. 

D. 

J)dbh, a species of grass. 

Daijar, ~ leupnrd. 

Dull i, cuvds. 

Duhdna, post-office cess. 

Dul, a pulse, (p. 24). 

Dahlia, basket and rope for raining witter from 
tanks. 

Haim, fee of one-tenth. 

Dandi, a high-lying giavelly soil fouud in 
ravines. 

Dun,/, hilly country covered with forest. 
Ddm/ih, a breed of cows on the Dha=uii. 
Darl/aiidi, fixation of staudiud for adjusting 
rents. 

Ditrbdr, ail assembly of native gentlemen. 
Dai-hard,, propniticm of revenuo fixed by head¬ 
man in a cultivating community to be piud 
by each sharer. 

Durgcili, a Musalnidri tomb. 

Dun, a carpet. 

Daliga, same ns UdjnRuhi (q. v.) 

Dawdi, medicine ; a red dye. 

D eg chi, n cooking-pot. 

Dehha-bhith, appi aisement of crop. 
Dehha-ftdrhi, (at sight), mode of collecting 
revenue in- practice amongst the Maihattns, 
Deoiu, local divinity. 


Dcwtda, a small temple. 

Dhdk, a tree (butca frondosa). 

Dhanii/a, coriander seed. 

Dhaliaa, (datura metel), well-known for tho 
narcotic properties of the seeds, 

Dluiu, iron-ore. 

D/nkuh , a lever used for raising water from a 
well. 

Dhoti * wniatclotli of men. 

D/ii/a, unauthorised tempoinry cultivation of 
forest-lnnd (see p, 307). 

Dibia, bundle of corn given ns wages. 

Do, two. 

Don, one-hiindrcdLh of a los. 

Jhuiiii, same as I’nili (q a.) 

Dudhi, YYnghtcft tmctorlo. 

Dumat, n combined loam and sandy soli. 

F. 

Fakir, a religions mendicant. 

Fault, tho agricultural year from about Juno 
until May. 

Fdltr-ul-ahl, an idiot, 

Gr. 

Gutla, wasted Ttidlnn-eorn. 

Guilt, a throne, or rather couch. 

Gdt, a cow. 

Gtijar, u carrot 

Gu/(, il coarse cotton cloth, 

Gunilii, one-twentieth part of an auiift, 

Gang hurumad, alluvion. 

Gnnj, n market-place 
Gaiilha, iv treo (Schricbcra swietonoidcs). 
Gcionti, lands enjoyed m lieu of wages. 
Garura, plcuio-pnciiiiioimi. in cattle. 

Gar null, a light easily pulverised soil fouud iu 
I lie uplands. 

Garh, a fort. 

Gathri, a bundle, 

Gehibt, wheat. 

Genus, yellow blight. 

Ghat a, an earthen vessel for water. 

Glurdml, a tlmtclicv. 

Ghtinii ,a small boat used at tho Amiiwnsfes¬ 
tival. 

Ghari, in timo, one-fourth of an hour. 

Ghat, ft landing -place on a river. 

Ght, clarified butter, 

Ghdhya, lowest quality of root of al plant, 
Ghontjhi, an insect destructive to crops that 
appear in the cold w’cuthcr 
Ghora, a horse 
Ghumjhi f same us glahghi. 

Girdai , same ns ghong/n. 

Gnwi, rust in corn 

GUi, a stone used in road-making. 

Gocnd, cultivated land mound Uib village site. 
Gold, the lining of n w ell. 

Gnjinuhi, a rupee, for valno see p. 223. 

Gular, a flg tree (ficus racemoBn). 

Gunidn, a brick. 

Gtinga, a dumb, 

Giir, ticaelo. 

Gurkha^ sec guntra, 

H. 

JInjdm, a hnrher. 
link, a right or Interest. 
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Hahlm, a Musnlnjan physician. 

Hal, a plough. 

IJafdii, n tree (nanclea cordifolla.). 
Halkahhandi school, a village school placed so 
as to meet Lho wnuts of a circle (Juilkah) of 
villages. 

Haluka, a fishing-rod. 

Halted), a confectioner. 

Halu,Ufa, n ploughman. 

Hanstya, a sickle. 

Bara, a plant (tcrmiimlia bcllcrica), yielding 
a yellow dye. 

Haraili, wages of a ploughman in grain. 

Hina<t, the beam of a plough. 

Hath, n measure of length from the elbow to 
the end of tins fingers. 

Henga, a heavy beam use cl to break clods. 
Hijra, an eunuch. 

Horn, roasted grain. 

Jivhah, a native pipe, 

Hundi, a draft or money order. 

I. 

Ihdia , enclosures containing ohe or more houses 
Ijdra, estate held in farm. 

Jmfi, tamarind tree. 

Indarjau, same ns diulhi. 

Injri, aatnuch grain as can beheld In two hands, 
Injdwa, a kind of tree (balaniies icgyptlacn). 

J. 

Jaeddil, n grant of land for service. 

Jdyir, estate held free of revenue or on a quit' 
lent. 

Jdi/iiddr, the holder of n jdglr. 

Jdl, a net. 

Jamah, the Government revenue assessed on 
an estate. 

Jdmatt, n wild plum, 

Jamaa, ft wild fruit, 

Jusdmi, a leper. 

Jeoraddr, a labourer engaged by tho year. 

J hat an., medium quality of root of dl plant. 

J harbor, ft wild plum (zlzyphus mmiiuulnrin.), 
Jlifl, a nntural body of water which often dries 
up m the liofc season. 

Jhinga, a prawn. 

Jmswar, rate of rent fixed according to crop. 
Jiva, canawny. 

Jogu, a Hindu mendicant, 

Jodr, a millet (hoi cub sorghum). 

Jdr, n blacksmith’s bellows. 

Jori, an insect destructive to crop. 

Josh), an astrologer. 

Jua, tile’ yolce of n plough. 

Jun, time, o'clock. 

Jxlmri, Iikllan-coru. 

K. 

Kdbar, a variety of black soil. 

Kachalin, a District Court 
Kachcha, as to roads, earthen as distinguished 
from metalli/d ; as to wells and bulletinga s 
eaithcu as distinguished from brick-work 
or masonry. 


Kachcha tahnd, collecting the revenue direct 
from the estate. 

Kuchhdr, a rich kind of loamy soil found on 
_the banks of rivers. 

Kachhwdnt, land around the village file. 
Kadomch), masonry retiring-seat. 

Katltlu, pumpkin?, 

KtnUm, old. 

K’ihdr , a Hindu caste of domeslio Ecrvanls. 
Kuhti, pumpkins. 

Ka/.uht, an insect destructive to crops. 
Kahsmddn, a peu-ense, 

K-ilai, lime used for white-washing. 

Kdk, lime used with belel-nut, 

Kdmddr, a manager or agent. 

Kar/ira, a black insect dudruotivc to millets 
arid cotton, 

Kamsamaji, an idiot. 

imnym or ft a uni, a grain (ponnicCtam ita- 
lieum) a 

Kattlnr, nadulnr carbonate of lime. 

Kanhdt, appiaiscnjcut of crop between landlord 
and tenant. 

Kilns, a widely aprend and destructive grass. 
Kdtsm, n species of Ihe destructive weed lant, 
Rambujo, the district local re-mcnihranccr. 
Kunvarti, carrier of Ganges water. 

Lanya, a maiden. 

Kaput, ungmned cotton. 

Rardhi, a wide shallow iron-boiler. 

Karaunch, a byt-nn. 

Kurbt, greco-foddcr. 

Rurbia, horn-stone. 

Kurjuha, tongs used in smelting iron. 

Kdrltik, a month (Scptember-Oo tuber). 

Ifarinca, sixteen inuns, 

Kalluna, under form. 

Kaltya, rod wheat. 

Katoia, a drinking vessel of bias?, 

Ksdam, an insect winch attacks crops in lima 
o£ drought. 

Kath, a gum known as terra jrtponlca. 

Kashi, a kind of cloth; a prostitute. 

Kdshihiir, a cultivator. 

Kagan, a hardy breed of cows. 

Kent, a roatlmg made from twigs. 

Ktsarx, a pulse 

Khddir, Ion-lying land by a river. 

Khahar-rasdn, a village messenger. 

Khaxr, a tree (acacia catechu). 

Khahhru, diamond gravel. 

Khdm, an adjective used in tho same sense as 
Kachcha in kachcha tahsll 
Khapnl, tiled, {hhapru, a tile). 

Khapra, a beetle destructive to craps. 

Khui svta, foot-rot. 

Sharia, sec dl 

Khasra, a list of fields in n village. 

KhaliJt, a low caste of Hindus who beep poultry. 
Klmca, ft tree (pentaptera nrjuuuj. 

Khera, a deserted village site. 

Khera or Khtrrni, same as Kachhwdra, 

Khcri, a kind of iron. 

Khethat, ateirato denote Lhafc tho fields of one 
eBtateoi share arc intermingled with another. 
Kinllat, a dtesa of bauour. 

Id nit, a tree (mimusopa indie a.) 

Khu tea, sumo us goend. 

Kbit, slag refuse from iron smelting, 
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Iifiinitu, ft peg, ft be aw. 

Khar/a, pur.ilain. 

Khurpa, r hot, 

]<v a, liee-lnmt, 

Kotlo, a pulse. 

Kothu, n sugar-mill. 

Korin, ft leper. 

Am, ft mcftsuro of distance, usually two miles 
Rtiibamh, ft peculiar tenure v.sco pnge 281). 
IuiUum, nn axe. 

Knml, a tank 
Kirnlua, blade blight, 

Attn Aw, see kimhur, 

Kura, wheat beginning to germinate. 

Kinytt, brandies of ji tree used m thatching, 
Kii'ia, iron share of plough, 

Kutlu, a grain (oplisuiemis fnuucntiiccu's). * 
ATnfiuitti saftlow er. 

.1*. 

fdqi, nn insect destructive to wheal. 

Lu/tbdn, garlic 

lahhanri, bricks of the smallest size. 

1'il.ont a hyena, 

Latin, ft stick. 

the person ivho engages for tho 
Government revenue on behalf of tho village 
com uiun it v. 

Latin, n ham bon bludgeon. 

Jmu, same ns Ghatu/a. 

Lawk, wheat or barley on tho threshing-floor. 
Lolutr , a blacksmith. 

Lomri, a fox. 

Loi'/tt, bail. 

Loin, a brass drinking vcsbdI. 

Liilia, fish-n eta used by toi chlight. 

SI. 

Alaqnr, a snub-nosed nlligntor. 

AJahul, or estate, pm eel of land having a sepii* 
rate number in tho revenue register. 
Militant, the head of n in on rudeiy 
Muhantdm, (animat, labour), percentage 
allowed to hendmun for trouble of collect¬ 
ing. 

Jl luhdjan, n banker. 

D/tilih headmaii of n village. 
ilfuAiui, a useful tier, fbassift Iftlifolift), 
Muhuln, nn inject destructive to cotton. 
ALahtnadur, iftljoui'cr employed by tho month. 
Ufaitin, flour, 

Ilajnun, iiiBaiie. 

Ji/ti/iii, Jink mi-corn. 

RIdli, a gnrdcnei. 
lihtiulu, a Hindu temple. 

AJtimh , a greenish diamond. 

Afiii , black cotton soil. 

Miusuinh, a form used iu. Musahuu.a worship. 

A, a snail, n t lironc, 

Alnrjnl, n mow quo. 

Mtuh, a pulse 

Ahtshah, a leathern hag for water, 

Afcklij a pulse. 

AJdta, small-pox, 

Shat ha, nn cart hern vessel for water. 

AJutasmU, a clerk, ami here a Jand-ngenfc col¬ 
lecting the revenue in cases of hachcJia tahstf. 


flftiun'ui, hereditary. 

Mazhtin, lands held In common. 

Mela, a fair or religious assembly. 

Mo It, n field boundary. 

Mtru'h, red popper 
Mikitani, ft kind of cloth 
Mohhia, headman of community who engages 
for the revenue on behalf of the brother¬ 
hood, 

Mola, fnt, rich. 

Molt, a species of cotton soil, 

Matu-hni, ft hind of diamond. 

Moth , n. pulse, 

Aluhattit, a ward in a town, 

Afulammnl, complete. 

Midi, radish, 

Miwjt, revenue-free. 

Mu n, aptaudiwl weight; the Government mini 
equals 83 lb 1 ', o oz. 

Muwjha, n, hind ot grass (sacehjirnm up on t a- 
neiim), 

A fun do, an inner chamber. 

Afumi, rclhung furnace fur lion, 

Manet, a kind of grass for fodder. 

Mutluya, handle of a plough. 

N. 

Nitdi, a rivulet. 

ILatjar, ti plough in which two or more pair of 
oxen is yoke d. 

At did, ft water-course 

A'dndui/n, n rupee, for valuo bco p. 223. 

JV«>, furnace foi melting iion, 

Ndnt, sowing by dvillo. 

Nai uditdr, ‘innio ns ihirhinuli, 

Nutcdr, broad tape for cols. 

A’anleiru , clcpueU of tund after (loads, 

Nauh) did, common coimtiy bricks. 

Knit, new. 

A'tizardmi, liihulc. 

A'auil, piopcrty escheated to Government. 
Nln, blue. 

Ktigiu, blue cow (portnx piotiih). 

Aon, rc tree (mcli/i aziklJrnchta). 

l\ 

Pack da, a wedge Axing tho solo to the body 
of tho plough 
Pachmer, smut) mjharan. 
l’dt/dl, imuno. 

Vagin i, a, turban. 

Pdhar, onc-cighth of ft day. 

PuhUdsht, resident ol ono village cultivating 
in another. 

Pallia, n. burrow, 

/’aila, four invns, a grain measure. 

Path , two mints. 

Put, one-t.wdflli of nn anna. 

1’iuiia, n goad. 

Pais, three pie, one-fourth of an nnmi. 

Pukka, us to rouds metalled ns distinguished 
from earthen i as to wells and but Id mgs, brick 
built or masonry, an distinguished from 
earthen. 

Pfduf, splmicli. 

Pubis, ft tree (bntca fvondosa), 

Vtilki , a palanquin. 

Pannu t an orange diamond. 
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Vdn, leaves eaten with helel-nut. 

Panchw/at , a council to which local disputes 
nrc referreil. 

Panhdri, sole of a plough. 

Ptnistin, a drug-seller. 

Papaha, an insect that attacks rice. 

Pawn, an on cam ping-ground, 

Parbeda, broadcast sowing. 

Fttryanah, a subdivision of a tnh 4 il. 

P'lithrama , circum ambulation of u holy place. 
Parua, a light yellow soil. 
raricdnah, nn official wiitten order. 

Fatal, a hind of country cloth. 

Pallid, same ns kenya 
Patiyd, slabs of red sandstone. 

Path, five sers 

Path, a wedge to fix the beam to the body of 
the plough 

Pdtha, uplands of llio Ymdhynn range. 
Patharo, n species of dumat soil mixed with 
stones. 

Patti, a subdivision of n village. 

Patthldr , a Bbarer in a paid 
Patwdri, a village accountant. 

Ptm, natural inundation from tho uplands of 
the Samthar State into tho Julaun District, 
Pan, n quarter. 

Faun, three-quarters. 

PesJiij f, advances 

Phdlgan, a month (November-!) ecembcr). 

Phut, bell-metal. 

Pisii/n, a small grained wheat 
Piyai, onions. 

Poi, wheat six inches high. 

Pohhar, a pond. 

Pali, a woight, one pound. 

Pujun, an attendant on a temple. 

Pula, a bundle of grass. 

Viir, leather bucket used for raising water 
from wells. 

Fyul, straw. 


Pain, spring crop. 

IttU, mustard. 

Jldjdsdln, a rupee, for value seo p, 223. 

Jldhat, a Persian wheel. 

Pd), sovereignty. 

Rukur, n soil. 

Uahhcl, a grass preserve. 
liazdi, a warm quilt. 

Jlciinga, n tree (acacia lcucopblm.'i). 

Rich, ft bear. 
liubah, a fox, 
llubeta, gram. 

jiii’th, Government grass preserve. 

Ednd, see Ruhh 
Util, cleaned, cotton. 

s. 

Sail, pin fixed to handle of a plough. 

Sahn, courtynid of n house. 

Sair, miscellaneous revenue. 

Sajz, fuller’s earth. 

Saka, eia computed from Salivabnna, 78 A. D, 
Subnr, clmmoiB-leather, 

Sumdn, a pulse. 


Sumbar, ft ptftpf. 

San, hemp (lubhjcna cannabinna). 

Sanad, a grant. 

Sunu, o tong-, used in fiineliinq iron. 

Semeat, era computed from Yikanudilya, 67 

Said’, a enravan=:ual. 

Sanldr, a Under. 


SardrshmuUa, tribute demanded by Marhat- 
tas 

Surfanc/t, umpire in n panehiyct 
Salt, self-immolation l>y n. widow on her hus¬ 
band’s funeral pyre, 

Sau'P, aniseed. 


Sajaban, a vci'iuidrth, 
Sthra, one and a quarter. 


Stiiiank, n millet (panieum colonnra), 

Sdwrtn, a month (July-August). 

Saw dr, n mounted orderly 
Scr, a weight, about two pounds. 

Shahid, a Musnlman martyr. 

Shi wain, a Hindu temple. 

Si la mi, refuse of hemp. 

Sihdarei, three openings in ft house, 

Sirhdr, a subdivision of a Subsh. 

Si>, land in the habitual cultivation of n pro¬ 
prietor. 

Srinagari, a rupeo, for value see p. 22S. 
Suhan, n province. 

Sundi, a red insect that attacks cotton. 


T. 


TaJtslI, a division of a district under a sub• 
collector called n taliBilddr. 

Taihhdm, a vault. 

Tahhmlna, approximation 
TahhAci, advances for agricultural improve* 
raents. 

Tub, a recess in ft wall used as a eh elf. 

Tuhiga, a fakir’s hut. 

Tdl, n Jake. 

Taluha, a collection of villages sometimes 
held by sub-proprietors intermediate be¬ 
tween the nominal holder and the cultiva¬ 
tors. 

Tari, n, rich loamy =ioil on tho hanks of rivers. 
Tdrl, q variety nf locusts. 

Tare or tale, below. 

Taroi, a kind of gourd. 

Tdl, ft coarse hempen cloth. 

Tatln, a pony. 

Tauzibal, tho land of a chntom (p 283). 

Tazui, a repiesentation of the tombs of Hasan 
ftnd llusaui carried about nfc the Mnliar- 
raui. 

Thdkimlwdra, ft Hindu temple, 

Thdn, a bundle of cloth, 

7 hand, a police-station 

Thunsdox thduku, payment of rent in fl lump 
sum. 

Thoh, subdivision of a pittli or of a village, 
same as fieri, 

Thohdur, same as her hear, 

Tihh, caste mark and mark of sovereignty 

Tirth, place of pilgrimage 

Tendu, bastard ebony (diospyros mclauoxylon). 
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u. 

Ohari, quit-rent. 

Vbalitltir, hoWei of a quit-rent {enure. 
IJndut, high. 

Uf\gli, a finger. 

If pi «, cakes of ca wdimg need ns fuel 
Uprohit, a family priest amongst Hindus, 
a light soil that is btAdom chVtvuaWc, 


Y. 

Vardha, Vishnu's boar. 

Z. 

Zaminddr, a landholder. 

Zamurdi, a cloth of n yellow colour. 
Zambia, a seraglio. 

Zila, a district. 



NOMINAL INDEX. 


This index gives the mimes of the principal places mentioned in tin's volume 
under Loth the authorised and popular forms of spelling. The form under which 
the name will be found in the alphabetical arrangement, when differing from 


the popular form, is given in brackets. 
Kalinjar. 

A. 

Adjygbur (Ajcgarb). 

Ah Klias, 

Ait. 

Aitivan (Itwiin). 

Ayugash. (kis&atKV 
Ajegurh (Ajcgorli). 

Ajcgmh. 

Ajeetpoorft (Ajitpwa). 

Ajitpura. 

AJnar. 

Alecpoora (Alipura). 

Alipura. 

Aniood (Ainund). 

Aniund, 

Aonta. 

Aor Naddee (Ur N.) 

Aosurguwnn (Uenrgnon). 

Aongnsee (Aiigasi). 

Aountii (Aonta). 

Arjdr 

Artec (Arl). 

Artarra (Artnrn). 

Ashtgarhi. 

Ata, 

Attah (Ata). 

Atarhnfc (Atruhat). 

Atelia (Ateliya). 

Atcylna (Atcllyn), 

Atrnbat 
Atarra Buzurg. 

A ugfai, 

Auldnn. 

A unpoof (Aunpur). 

Aurchchha (Orchlio). 

13 . 

Dnbcru. 

Ealieri. 

Balunan. 

Badnusn. 

Badhokcr (Bidhokhar)* 

31 again 
Eng hern. 

Bnidora. 

Bnjahta. 

Baiftbalmt. 

Ualabehat (Bnlababat). 

Banda District. 

Banda town. 

Bandali (Banda). 

Sang'ij), 


Thus, Callingor will he found under 


P.ftngra 

IS inp 001 (Banpur). 

Banpurtown 
Bnupnr Pargnnah. 

I’anste (Eaasi), 

Bans I, 

Ikioni. 

Baraga cm. 

Baraundn (Barondu). 

Baronda. 

Barwa S&gar. 

I»nn min. 

Bann Gniiga (Bioganga). 
Hawaii! (ISioni). 

Baybat (Bihat), 

Bnyree (llcri ). 

Bay war (Ben at). 

Bedoklmr (Bidliokliat). 

Beejna (Bijna). 

Bdiat, 

Bchroc (lleri). 

Bcigong (Baigaon). 

Belgaon (Bilgacm). 

Bella Tal (Bela Tal). 

Benda, 

Beii. 

Betwa Blvet. 

Betwmi (Betwa). 
liewnr (Biwar). 

Beyda (Bclwa). 

Wnaimari. 

Bliandere (Bbander). 

Blieyr (Bhenr), 

Blioora (llhura). 

Bhoornguili (Bhuragarh). 
Bhoorcndi (Blnirendi). 
Bhowreo (Bliaurl). 

Bhubhooa (Bliabhua). 

Bhudaik Klias (Bliadck Khaa). 
Bhudtnisa (Bndausn). 
BImdou c a (IladanEa), 
BIiGrendi, 

Bliurlnirca (Bluinliri), 
Bhutwavoo (Bhnnva.ru). 
Bieliooee Nuddec (ltieliui N.) 
Bfdhokai. 

Bihat. 

Bihonce Tola (Bikoui Tola), 
lliliom Tola. 

Bijaipnr, 

Bijawar. 

Bijubla(Bijnhtn). 

Bijna. 

Eilat Nulla (BiLar N.). 
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Bilgnon. 

Biljoro (Biljor). 

Billoni (Bilni), 

Blsondn Buzurg (Bisnnrn). 

Bisruh (Bisnnra), 

BiHrali Kims (Bisania) 

Iinvni. 

Bounda (Baunda). 

Brmnee (Ddom). 

Buunra (Bmmrn). 

Bounree (Blmunri). 

33liberoo (Bfiboru). 

Bubcenail (Bnbmn). 

Bubcna (Babin a). 

Budiouiuhia (Bachliondmi). 

Budausa (Badauea), 

Dudduupoor (Badimpur). 

Eughera (Bnglicra). 

Bugine (Bugnin) 

Bukwnn (Bnkwun), 

Bumbnouft (Biimhuorn). 
Bimdelkhand. 

Bmidelcund (Bundelkband). 

Builder (Bhfinder). 

Bundlia (Banda), 

Euiidlecund. (Bumlelkhand). 
Diingra (Baugia). 

Buiagaou (Baiagaon). 

Burduba Nudd.cc (Bai dab ft N.) 
Burccnree Kullnn (BaryiUl Kill an), 
Burgurh (Bnrgarb). 

Bmonda (Baronda). 

Burhud (Barhad). 

Burondlift (Batoiula) 

Burora (Baiora), 

Bunva Saugor (Bnrwa Sugar). 
Busneli Rluncta (Bbaencli Muucta). 
Busora (Basom). 

BuEgobni (Bnsobni). 

Butowm (Butaura). 


c. 

Cnlanjara (ICalinjar). 
Calbngcr (Kalmjar). 

Cnlpco (Kdlpi). 

Cane (Ken) River, 

Cmvoj (Kaiiauj), 

Cawnpur. 

Chnicli- 

Cliandanfc. 

Ch andrdw al. 

Clianee (Cbhnni). 

Cluince Buzurg (Clibilni Bu.) 
Cliangrco (Jlinukii). 
Charkliori 
Cbekehra. 

Chencb (Chnlnch), 
Cblmtnipur. 

Chlmttfivpur (Chlintnrpur), 
Chiboo Kims (Chhibuu). 

Chi 1 In. 

Clnllec (Chili), 

Chirgnon (Chergnon). 
Chirltarco (Cliarklidn) 
Chitterkotc (Chitrakot). 
ChltrnkCit. 

CUoorava (Clmrara). 
Choorkeo (Churki ), 

ChVrtkft (QltfUika). 


Chumbul (Chnmbal). 

Clmndnut (Cimndnut). 

Chnndont (Cbandaut). 

Chundrawal River (Chnndrdwnl). 
Chiuulhnreo Nuddee (Chandcri N.) 
Clundra. 

Churkaree (Clinikbari). 

Clmrkhnree (Clinrkhdn). 
Cliutterkote (Cliltrnkut). 
Clmlteipoor (Chhatarpur). 
Chufctcrpove (Clihnturpur). 
Coolpnhnr (Kulpaliar). 

Council (Kuncli). 

Cunneeya Dana (Klmniya Dhana), 
Cunnou] (Knnanj.) 

D. 

Dndhwa Manpur. 

Dadwainanpoor (Dftdhwa Maupur). 
Dnrna. 

DangraL Nuddee. 

Das an (D has an) 

Dnaaiin (Dkagan), 

. Datlya. 

Dcoico (Deori). 

Dessaun (Dknsdn). 

Dhnmnti. 

Dbusdn. 

Dhiirwabi. 

Dlinwal Buzurg. 

Dlmmna (Dhanma). 

Dlmssau (Dhasnn). 

Didliwuroo (Didhwdru). 

Doolera (Dularn). 

Doonvye (Dhurwnlii). 

Dubhonra (Dnbhaura) 

Duhail Kund (Duhelkband). 
Duranah (Dhamna). 

Duinrns (Dnmrns;. 

Dursoiulfth (Darscndn). 

Dnttea (Dntiya). 

DutteaU (Datiyn). 

Duttia (Dntiya). 

E. 

Eon town (It wan). 

Ekona 

Ench (Irlclih), 

Enchh (Irieldi). 

Etiiwn. 

Etoura (Ifcaura). 

Etowift (Ilnura). 

F. 

Fatlipur. 

Rutty poor (Eatikpui). 


G. 


Gadariya. 

Gahroull (Guhruiili). 
Garnriya. 

Garb Man, 

Garotlin Pnrganali. 
Garotlm. 

Qanauli. 

Gauliari. 

Gauklicieya (G ok liiya). 
Gftunlidr. 

Gcerwa (Givw&n). 
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iK 


Gorowllc (Qnrrauli). 

Glint Kotra. 

Ghat Lachoora (Ghat Lnhehuta). 
GhoDSDulco (Gasaull). 

Goband. 

Goblin KhBB (Gohan Hilda). 
Gokhiya, 

Gondi. 

Gonri, 

Gaobreo (Gobariya). 

Googora (Gugnra) 

Goohand (Giihand), 

Goojrourn (Gftjraura). 

Goolara (Gulara). 

Goolowlee (Qiilauii). 
Goolrampoor (Gulmmpur). 
Goonrco (Gdnri), 

Goorohree (Guralm). 

Goorba (Gurhft) 

Gooiaeiai (Gursarni). 

Goorsuraie (Gmaarui). 

Goorsurai (Qursarai). 

Gooreh (Gbrcb), 

Goorehrce (Gnrahri). 

Gopalpoor (Gopnlpur). 

Gorari. 

Gouband (Guuhaud). 

Gouhrnri (Gauhau). 

Gowree (Gaurl) 

Gowcebar (GiUirihar). 
Gndmmpnr (Gnlrumpur). 
Gulirowleo (Galiraull), 

Guloulee (Galnuli). 

Gunrl. 

Gunta Nuddco (Ganta N.) 

Glira (Garba). 

Gurclihiippa (Gnrhchapa), 

Gm eli. 

Gurba Knlan (Garba Kaldo). 
Giirontha (Gaiotlm). 

Gnrrcreeya (Garnriya), 

Gtirrotfl (Garotha), 

Gnrgaral. 

Gwalior (Gwalinr). 

H. 

Hamcerpur Klifls (Ilninirpiir). 
Hamtrpur. 

Ila rdnnli 

Ilurdrak (Iladmim). 

Hnrdoec Maafeo (Ilardol Muafi). 
Ilurdowlio (Hardaiili). 
Ilnraeeipore (Ilamirpur), 
HnmeerpooT( H imirpur). 
Ilummeerpore ^Ibiunrpin). 
IIiibrioq (Ilftuami). 

I. 

Ichaull. 

Icliowlee (Icbauli). 

Iktbawan. 

Ingghcta (Iogolha). 

Ingatha. 

Ingooe Khns (Ingol), 

Inguwa (Ingotha). 

Inj (Irichli). 
laldmpoor (Ialdmpur). 

Itiynn. 


J. 

Jmtpnr. 

Jnitpoor (Jaltpur). 

Jafalpur J'argonah. 

Jnlalpur. 

Jalnlpoor (Jala! pur). 

Jdlaun. 

Jnloun (J&laun). 

Jamdlpur. 

Jarokhar. 

Jarla. 

Jasu. 

Jaspoora (Jaspurn) 

Jaitpoor (Jaitpui) 

Jhatokhor 
Jhamscc (Jban«i). 

Jhanaee Now atari (Jh&nel Nahftbnd). 
Jharar Ghat. 

Jignee (Jigni). 

Jublinlporc (Jabalpur). 

Jugnmntipoor (Jagamanpnr). 
Jugutpoor (Jagatpur). 

Jululpoor (Jaldlpur). 

Jalokur (Jhalokhar), 

Juloun (Jala an), 

Jumalpoor (Jamdlpur). 

Jumna (Jamna) Hirer. 

Jurar Glint (.lharir Glint) 

Juspuora (Jh spurn). 

Jusaoo (Jasu), 

K. 

Kabrai. 

Kaclmelin Lake. 

Ivailar (Khaiiar). 

Kaileea (Kmliya), 

Kairco (Kaiii). 

Knitlia. 

ICaithree (Kaitlicrl), 
ltakurbyc (Kakarb-ii). 

JCalanjarn (Kalin jar) 

Kftllecnjnr (Kalin jar). 

Kalpee (Kdlpi) 

Karabcc (Kuiahi). 

ICarayra (ICurdra). 

Ivareebura Nnddce (Kiribati N.) 
Karhaiya. 

Karfchice (Kaitlicri). 

Karwee (Karwi). 

KaBbeepoor (Kaahlpura), 

Kasbipur, 

Keitba (Kaltha). 

Khajurdhu. 

IChnndcIi Khas (Khandoh). 

Kharela, 

Kbaraila (Kharela). 

Kheercoa (Khiriya). 

Khoodoohnnd (Ivharband). 

Khuddec (Klmddl), 

Khuksees (Khakeis) 

Kliujrow (Khajurahu). 

Khunnn (Khnnwnn). 

IChundeha (Khandeba). 

Klmndeb Klma (Khandcb). 

IChuunooa (ICbanuwnn), 

Khupteea Kullan (Klinptiba Knlan). 
Kliurebla (Kharela). 

Kliylar (Khaiiar). 
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Kilchwam Buzttrgf. 

Knwco (Karwf). 

Koarce Nucldec (Kuarl N ) 
Kooan (Kuwnn). 

Koobia (Kobift). 

Ivookiu (pion (ICulcnrgnou), 
Koolpuhnr (KwlpahsirJ 
Konnnilita (Kanehta), 

Ivoonch (Kuneli) 

Kaimclifibaiu' (lCochhal)h a war). 
Koondouia (Kimdauia). 
Ivoorarnh (Kur&ra). 

Konsmurha (Kasmarha). 
Kootound Kirns (Kutlinurul). 
Koutra (Kolrn) 

KomT (Knrsu 1 ). 

Kotoo (Kotin), 

Kolm Kims. 

Kotound (Kutliannd). 

Ku elmco (Knchneha). 

Kujiow (Kliajuruhu). 
Kiiknrgnoii. 

Kukurbye (Kakorbai). 

Kuksns (IOiakeia) 

Kullonnpooi Kbas (Knlyanpur). 
Kullcyrn (Kalera). 

Kvilpaliar. 

Kuptecha (KlmpLiha). 
KumndhanaU (Klmniya Dhmia). 
Kumn«in 10ms (Kamastn). 
Kunileh (Klmndeh), 

Kunduha (Khnndehn). 
Kunindlmimli (Ivhaniya Dhann). 
Kuprn (Ifapra). 

Kiualli. 

Kuralce Nuildco (Ivarnll N.) 
Kurara (Km Am). 

Kiuhyeen (Karlmiya). 

Kiirmer (Karmcr). 

Kuroin Nmldeo (Karor N.) 

Km till (Knrtnl). 

Ivnsbch Tiuelituc (Tamhti). 
Kultoyrn (Ka tit lira). 

Kyar (Similar). 

Kythce (Knit hi). 

Kultchra (Katahra). 

L. 

Lalntpur, 

Lalitpur (Lalatpur). 

Lnlloonj (Lalnunj). 

L.illpooia (LAlpurn). 
lallntpoor (Lalatpur). 

Lalpura. 

Lnclmorn Gliat (Lahchum). 
Lognsec (Luglmsi) 

Looklitluira (Lugtnra), 

Lour go (Lnun). 

LfuiLctlia (Lnhuretn). 

Luklian (Lmivi). 

Bukhman (Lnkhora). 

Luklicree Nuddec (Lakhairi N,) 
Xfiiklinnpoor (Laklinnpur), 
Lullutpuor (Lalatpur) 

M. 

Macho. 

Mndhuginh (Madhogarh). 
Mngarwnra, 

Malioba lkugannb. 


Mali o bn 
Mu] hgawitu, 

Mnkarhai. 

Mnndn Nnddcc (Mnndn N.) 
Mauickpore (llanilcpnr). 
Mnmkpoor KImb (Mfuukpur). 
Miiriikpiir, 

Mnrkooan (Miu Ieiutn). 
Marownee (Malirnuni). 
Mnroma (Maiaura). 

Mail, 

Mann til (Moth), 

Mawai Euzurg. 

Muwni Jar, 

iMchokcr (Mahokhar), 

Mcluoura (Mnrauia) 

Mermincc (Mnlimiim). 

Misrbanrt Canal. 

Misrecpoov (Miaiipm), 

MKrjpur, 

Mohmmh (Muhana.) 

Moondniia (Mnmlcia). 

Mooiakn (Mmaka). 

Moorwal (Munvol). 

Mooskurrn Kullan (Muslcftra), 
Moosivnu (Milan an). 

Mote (Moth) 

Moudha Parpnnnli (Maudha). 
Moudha (Mnnillin). 

Mmvdha (Maudlin), 

Mow (Man). 

Mow Ivlins (Man Klifa). 
Mowhabaml (Maunband), 

Monyc (Mainu) Bitzurg. 

M u dai cep o or ( Madiiripiir). 
Mudinr Niuldoo (Madrilr N ) 

Mu gg urwnrra (Magarwura). 
Mugioul (Mngraul). 

Mugnrpoor (Magarpur), 

Muhcwa (Mahowa). 

Muhoba (iMnhobft). 

Mnliokhur (Mahokhar) 
Muluundnbad (Midinuinmdabnd). 
Mnjgaon (Mftjhgiuvnn) 
Mukoondco (Mntkhaiuli). 

A1 uk urbaeo ( Makarbni). 

Mulchta (Mnlclitn). 

Mungoos (Mungus), 

Mnrfa (Murplia). 

MmlicJla (Marlm). 

Mm lea (Mnrkn) 

Muikooan (Mruknan). 

Muroura (Mat am a). 

Muakaia, 

Muttuundh (Malaunilh). 

Myliecr (Mnihar), 

Myhcre (Mailmr). 

N. 

Nagnra. 

Nagaudh (Nugodh). 

Nagodc (Nugodli), 

Naigong (Nyngaon), 

Nomora. 

Naioich, 

Nnvnini. 

Ncorin (Ncoriya). 

I Nepuneea (Nipanian). 
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Noliflf Glint. 

Knon Nudilec (Nun N.) 

Noiigiman (Nayagnon). 

Nonningu (Nnuranga). 

Nowgong (Nnngaon). 

Now-gong Reebahee (Naigaon Bibalii). 
N Liddocagiicm (Nndtgaon). 

Nurraince (Naraim). 

Nuvwur (Narwar). 

Nuwabad (Nauabad). 

0. 

Olnin Nuddee ( Oban N.) 

Oldan (Auldau). 

Ooldnn ( AuUldn). 

Oonmrcca (Unmnya). 

Oonnoc (Umn). 

Ocrace (Urm) 

Ocicha (Orchlia). 

Oral IClias (Uini). 

Oran. 

Orcha (Oicbha). 

Orchha 
Oi'un (Oran). 

OiiRneec (Augnsi), 

Onntach (Orcliha). 

Ourera (Aurora). 

P. 

Padikliura Buzurg. 

Paclinelii 
Pachwnra Lake 
Puli on j River (Pobuj). 

Pulira. 

Pall (Pal). 

Pannn,, 

Panwdrj. 

Putara 

Pat ha ralii (Patheri). 

Plioolbagh Canal (Phulrcgb). 

Pilanee (Paflanl) 

PiiidiU'an. 

Pi pm. 

Piprnli (Pipra). 

Pipiaki, 

Piprendnh (I’apra'nda). 

Pisarm (Pnisuui), 

Poutlna (Paitheya). 

Pooiich (Punch) 

Pnorwa Khaa (Purwn). 

Pootbeea Buzurg (TaUhiya). 

Pown (Pawft). 

Powyca (Pftwaiyn). 

Puclwir (Paclinr). 

Puclianhan (Pflchanlum). 

Puclikoora (Paelikbara). 

Puehnchie (Pnchnehi). 

Pulmrgaon (Pnliurgaon). 

Puhooj (Pnhuj). 

Piihirt (Pahra) 

Puliatee (Pahilri). 

Pubarco (Pahiin) Biuurg, 

Pulra (Palra). 

Piuidtvnlira (Pandwaha), 

Pungurrali (Paugara). 

Punna (Panim). 

Pnnra (Piinrft) 

Pumvaree (Panwail), 

Ptunvari (Panvruii). 


Puprendn (Fapmindn). 

Puraviiin (Paruaan). 

Purboree (Parliori). 

Timm 

Puswnra (Paswari\)i 
Putfti a (Patam), 

Pulura (Potliaia). 

J’yl.inee Kim (Pailaui). 

I'ysitncc (Puiauni). 

Ii. 

Raat (R<ith). 

Rnipour (Raipur), 

Raisin (lla-un). 

I'ajapoor (Rajapur) 

Rumpoora (Kanipur.i). 

Ifmiocpoor (Ranipur). 

I'dth l’aigauah. 

Rath. 

Jleenva Para (R(rwapura). 

Rond bur (Itehndar). 

Rewa (Ei«a). 

Rewnye (lliwai). 

Rnhta, 

Roni, 

Rookhma Klips (Rukmfin), 

Rom rihntpoom (Rora Bhatpura). 
Rusin (Rasiit) 

Ryreo Nuddee (Ruiri N.) 

s. 

Saidmigsrar (Sayyidnagar). 
Bahawal (Subdual). 

Sair (Sayar). 

Sampthnr (Baintluir). 

Saiidliea (Sniulhi), 

Saika (Sdru ) 

Savmvli Buzurg (Stimuli Biizurg). 
Sareela (Sarfla). 

Sauger (Sugar). 

Sayer (Sayar). 

Seaorca (Snyauri). 

Seearuee Nuddee (Syam N.) 

Sc ego on (Scgiin). 

Sectapoor (Sitapur). 

Seomllm (SihondH). 

Sconrec (Sayaun). 

Seraa (Sir«u), 

Seundali (Sihondu). 

Seytmda (Sihonda). 

Shabginh (Sb align Hi), 

Sihondnh (Slhonda). 

Sijaroe Buzurg (Sijhuri Buzurg). 
Sijhnrcfl (Srjbiui). 

Siknrar (Sukrnr) 

Snnownee (Siuiauni), 

Simrco (Semri). 

Sind River. 

Sindhno Kalan. 

Sinhpura (Singhpur). 

Slug pool (Siughpuia), 

SiBolar. 

Sooj.inpooi'ft (Sujanpnr). 

So oj an poor (Sujdnpur). 

Sookbnni (Suklinul). 

Soomairpoor (Smnerpur). 

Soongra (Sungia). 

Soouow (Sunau), 
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Soopa (Sfipa). 

Soorha (Sara). 

Srmagnr. 

Snnuggur (SiInagar). 

Suanll (Soraull). 

Suddur Bazar (Sactor Bazar), 
Snkhnaj 

Sukriir (Sakrar). 

Sulaject (SalAjit) 

Suloun (Solaun). 

Sumerpar Parganah. 

Suiucipnr, 

Sump l her (Snmthar). 

SundeD (Sand)). 

Soongra (Songra). 

Supa. 

Suprfir. 

Surawun Khas (Sarnwn). 

Sui dliooa (Sardinia). 

Surcela (Sanla), 

Surha (Sfira). 

Surliali (Sara). 

Surowlee Bnznrg (Sarauli Bnznrg), 
Suaolnr (Sisolni). 

Sutoh (Satoh). 

Syudmifigur (Sayyidnagar). 

T. 

Taltehut (Tnlbflhat). 

Tallin (Terlia). 

Teudweua, 


Tern (Terlin), 

Tlmkoorjioora (Tlidkurpnvn). 

Tillnodco Nuddee (TJIandi N.) 
Tmdwara (Tenilwara). 

Tmdwaree (Tindwnri). 

TindfFsrk 

Tuoun (Tamlnvan). 

Tirhowan Ivlina (Tamlnvan). 

Tola Kuiiglmrau (Tola Khniigniiin), 
Tola Raivut (Tola Rawnt). 

Toreo Futtchporc (Tori Ffttlipur). 
Tonso (Tons). 

Tschetcrpmer (Chlintarpur) 
Turatmo (TaralnFan). 

u. 

Uclieha (Orchhn) 

Udgliegurh (Ajegarli). 

Ucheift (Nngodli). 

Ujnar (Ajn&r). 

Ukthowlm (Iktliiiwan). 

Ulccpooia (Allpurn). 

Umrce (TJmil) 

Undchali (Orcliha) 

Ungotha (Ingolba). 

Uriue (Urui), 

Urtaift (Arfcara). 

Uiwnva ( Arvara). 

TJlinliut (Afcrahiifc). 

Ulturrn Bnzurg (Atnrrft Buzurg). 
Uturcah (AUrra). 
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A. 

Annus Samvd, defeat of, by (‘hhatW'dl. -5 
Abulfazl on Chauhan dyuaity m Malwa, S; 
his death, 656 

AdiBdara, old name of Ivune, 2. 
Administrative history tif British Bundel 
kliand, 63 ; of Banda, 02 ; Ilauuipur, 130 ; 
Jalauu, !9l ; Jliansi, 237 , Laldtpur, 304 
Age, HtatlfiticR of, Jliansi, 205 . Lalfttpiir, 327. 
AgriLtiltute, Banda, ; Uum'upuv, 551 ; Ca¬ 
lami, 19d ; Jhausi, 250 , Lulnlpur, 312. 
Aliirs, 38, 268, 365. 

Ajegarfi, ijhciI ptlonv, 16, 304 , it? history nnil 
antiquities, 361-367, 4^7 
Ajner, a village of Ilamiipur, 3G7. 

Akbar (1Cnip), fiscal divisions made by, in 
Bimdclkhand, 21, 63, 139, 103, 461. 

Al dye, Jalaun, 201 , Jhausi. 232. 

All Bahadur, use and death of, 31, 32, ISO, 
130, 364, 390, 436, 455. 

Alipura Stale, 29, 48, 367. 

Allen (Mr) Betties Hamirpur, 173; his re¬ 
marks oil agL.ieult.ure and trade, 151, 1S3. 
AHamsh in Iiund tilth und, 16. 

Am6was festival, lit*. 

Airmt Uau of Kami, 19, 132, 4BB. 
Annr-nl-mnlk of Baom, 335 
Analysis of potahlo u ntera m Jhausi, 443 
Aunnta, imnistci of Kntti Viirnnua, 13. 
Annuals Of llanda, 77; Hnnnrpur, 150; Jhanai, 
247 ; La.atpur, 311; Jnlann, 197. 

Aninucha, old name of Jliusi, 2. 

A mud Singh of l'nnnn, 28, a 67 
Aontfi, ft village of Hamirpur, 36P 
Area,, Baud a, 6’; Ilamirpm, 139; Jalaun, 
100 ; JhaiiBi, 236 ; Lalatpur, 1*04 
Arjar, a lake in Jliansi, 241, 

Arjuu Leva of Oiehlia, 21. 

Arjunpal of Orchha 20 
Artiua, a Village of Hamirpnr, 368, 

Ashtgurhi or Ashtbhaya ^agira, SfiS, 411, 

Ata, a village of Jalaun, 3C8 
Ata, a pargaunh of Jalann, 191, 217, 3G8. 
Aturra liuzurg, a village of Banda, 369. 
Atrahat, a village of Banda, 369. 

Angusi, a town 0 f Banda, 3G9. 

Augasi, a pargunah of Banda, 63, 362 
Auldan, a village of Jliansi, 371. 

Avuldra of Vishnu, 472, 


B. 

Baderd, a village of Banda, 371. 

Babion, a village of Jhansi, 371. 

Badausn, a pnigiuiah of Banda, Its men, popu¬ 
lation and fiscal history, G0, 371. 

Badansn, n village of Banda, the head-quarters 
of a talrJI, 373, 

B«gnin, a stream of Banda, 70, 372 


Basheia, ri yilbge of Jliansi, 373 
B.ulhe (Captain) rediici n pails til Bimdfcl* 
kliand, 39, identic arrimgunenls made by, 
41, I G8, 

Baji Iiao enters Bnndelkhaml, 27, 29 
IS.tjrn in lf.mnrpur, 152 
Balayt Bap Ibu>, 30, 297. 

Il.il.ibaliftt, ap'iigntali of Lalatpur, 395,373. 
Banda District lonilvd, 51; in physiv.il geo¬ 
graphy, product, history, people, 61-133, 
365* 

Banda town, 376, 3f0. 

Banda pargansh, 63, 374 
Banditti, 32, 42. 

Banjiuas in Maliubfi, 521. 

15.nigra, o village of Jliansi, 380. 

Batigra, n Tillage of Jalaun, 3&o. 

Banka, sec Palrtri Binkft. 

Baupnr, a villa re of Lalatpur, 360 
Banpur, a paigauah of Lalatpur, 3QJ, 381 
Bniipur, Hiijn of, 6V, 153, 356, 369 
Bniisi a p ugunuli of LB&tpur, 305, 333 
Baoni, State, 364. 

Bmugnon, a village of Jhansi, 386. 

Bargarb, n village d! Banda, 3aC, 

B.um.i, a fatrt'flin of Haimrpur, 386. 
lkironda State, 387 

Btuvva.ljagiir, n town cf Jhansi, its castle, lake, 
claim to it by Gw.iiinr, 337 ; migatipo chan- 
litls, 123 

Bnsseui, tie.ity of, 35. 

Batota crauU in Lalatpur, 332-353, 

Baunda, a village of Jhansi, 399. 

Begbie (Mr) makes 8th mdilcaicnt of Bands, 
U4. 

Benda, a village of Banda, 330. 
llenl Hnruri Chuulm, 28, 31, i'l*, 453. 

Ben State, 49, 381 

Benvvar, head of a path in bhayflchira villages, 
44 

Bertrand on Bhoja Ilnja, 5. 

Itetyva river, 145, 196, 240, 391. 

Bhagellvhand, 1 . 

Bhagwant Rai, of Oicliha, 21. 

Bluindqr, a parg.innh ut Jliansi, 237, 392. 
Bbandcr, a town of Jhansi, its bazars find 
rums, 394. 

Bharat! Chaud of Jnau, 21, SB, 49, 430. 

Bhars in Kami, 4S6 

Bhdu Par tap Singh of P.ij»r.var, 396. 

Illmunri, a village of Banda, 394. 

Bhavrani Singh of Danya, 4U) 

IRmvannpala of Gwaliar, 11. 

Bhoja liaja, list of .several Iiajas known as, 6. 
Bhoja Varmrmv or Brahma, a Chamlcd prince, 
15. 

Blnipal Singh of Jignii 441 
Bhurngarli or Bhureiidi Fort in Banda, 63, 
378, 394, 410, 

Bidliokar, a village of Haumpur, its fair, the 
mutiny, 294 

BiJiat jii'jCr, area and hislorv, 395, 
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Bihom Tula, a village of IlanJrpur, 395. 
BiVUsav State, 31, 49, .595, 
liili Smsh of HpiI, 390 
Biji Bal.alnrof Ohmkhiri, 397. 

Bijin RnluHur of IJnhyu, U*. 

Bijnn jci'itr, V’6,4 1. 

Bikiamnju Malinihr of Orchhn, 55S, 

Ditgiion, a villgae of linnila, H9C 
Bii bmgh llco of Bij:i«nr, 31, .195. 

Bir Singli Deo of (Whim, 20, 22, 2=, 438, 550. 
Bisnnra Jinzurg, a village of IIaiula, 396. 
RiMinn Smgh of Mathai, 5S5. 
llisuhh Singh c»f llur l, 390, 

Linar, a B.w ullage of llaniiipm, 397 
Wight**, drought?, &c In Hnmln, U2 , in Lalat- 
1)111,111 317 ; Jlamtrpur, l5d, in Jalnun, 202, 
m Jhnsi, 253. 

Bolingm, an old Ksbatnyn bile, 2, 

WitmiY of Bumklkhand, 7fr. 

UnmnlaricB of dlslnots, 61, 138, 190, 236, 303. 
Brahmans in Bivinla, ml ; in H/nmr; ui, H>l ; in 
Jalnun, 209; in Jhansi, 205, and in Lidftt- 
pnr, 329, 

Builim Till in Kcdirnl, 115. 

Butisli iu Ijunilelkhand, 30, 35. 

Binune (Mi.), death »f, 187. 

Blown (Captain), Deputy t omniis-Joner of Ja- 
laun, 230. 

Bruce (Mr) niiiidered at Bnmla, 131. 

Building materials, BanOn, 98, llnimrpur, 156 j 
Jalnnn, 205 , Jhftm-i, 201 ; Lnlulpur, 321. 
Bundelas, their ougm and hMoiy, I, IS, 20,55- 
27 ; the caste, 329 351, 4",6, 47-3. 
Bnndelklumd, us extent and ancient history 
1—30; dcBulalion of, m 1802, 32, flaeal his¬ 
tory under rmthc Government, 34;foinm- 
lion into n district, 38 ; States concpieied in, 
lip to 1806, Mat of, 40 j slate of the country 
in 1805-06, 42 ; arrangements between Bri¬ 
tish Government and States conflidend inde¬ 
pendent, 40; divided into two districts, 50, 
luliiiuiistrutircposUion of British distiiets of, 
53, pliysic.il appeaianec of, 64; lull-., liveis, 
Jnk«s, profhiclioiifl, trade routes, inhabitant. 3 , 
droughts and 11 iods, 53-00. 


c. 


C'nrals of Britisli Bun del khan <3, Bnudn, 72 ; 
Ilnnmpur, 147. 

■Capabilities of soils, Lalatpnr, Si 2. 

Out hem 1 (Mr ), Colloutoi of Hutmrpnr, 171. 

Castes, Panda, lOl.IIiinnrpni, 159; Jalnun, 203, 
Jhansi, 26b ; BidaVpuv, 329. 

Census statistics, 1863, 18C5, 1672 , of Dandii, 
99; Ilnnnrpui, 15 7, Jnlaitu, 206; Jhaii-*!, 
262, Lnlatpur, 32G. 

Cesses, see mvenuc 

Clinelianyn, baLtloof, 127 

Cl aknn tenure, description of, 111. 

Ohukuriyft Dili, ft u adit ion of Katival, 446. 

Olifimpnt Hill, 21, defeat of Musulmans by, 22; 
death of, 24 ; Chant! Baidai on Cliandels. 

Chamlilut, a villngc of Haiimpur, 397. 

Channels, nailitioiinl early settlers in Bundcl- 
khemd, 1, 4, 295,361, insciiptione relating 


to them in the twelfth century, 9,12; men¬ 
tion in Wusilman histories, 15,17; their 
history in the Mahoha rurgnimh of the Ila- 
nnrpm District, 444, 450, 452. 
f 'hnnderi District, 303. 

Chandeii, Rajas of, 35, 48, 51, 351, 380, 452. 
Oliandrfiwal, a stream of flnmirpur, G9, 397. • 
Chart bail State, 28, 31, 49, ISO, 188, 397. 
CliAubes of Kalin jar, 28, 60 , 455, 458, 
Chauhfiiis of Main a, 8. 

Chhatarpur State, 28, 31, 43, 49, 399, 497 
Chlmtnrsdl enlists with the Mimalm ims, is pre- 
Bent at Dcngarlu lesiats Auiangzcb’a perae- 
cution, 25 , attacks tlic Musalnniiisniid expels 
thoni from the Country, 25; extends his pos¬ 
sessions, 26, invited to Belli! by the Iinipc- 
vor Bahftlnr Shah m 1707 A. D., lights Mu¬ 
hammad Klliin Ilurigash, 27; leagues with 
the Marlinttas; his death ond the distribu¬ 
tion of his estates, 28 ; liis descendants and 
the states held by them, 49; at Maliulm, 628. 
Ohhcdi and its Iinjaa, 13 
Cliln Inin, a village of 13nndn, 402. 

Cldubun, a pargauah of It ami a. Its area, boun¬ 
daries, population and fiscal history, 403. 
ChirgnOil estate, 237, 278, 404, 

C/ifr lands in Lnlatpnr, 341 . 

Cholei a statistics, Banda, 133. 

Olutrukut, a famous phieo of pilgrimage la 
l’undn, its Rhi'ines, fairs and history, 405. 
Churara, a village of Jhansi, 405. 

Climate in Bamlu, 75 ; Ilamirpur, 149; Jalnun, 
19; ; Jhansi, 246 ; Lalatpnr, 311. 

Cockeicl (Mr.) mnrilcied at Baud a, 130. 
Colelnookc on Uhoja Kdja, 5, 6 ; on XJjjayinl 
plates, 7; Satlaia pintos, 8, 14. 

Commission to manage Buinlcllrluind on its 
cession, 38 

Communications in general, 57 ; Bnndn, 73; 
Ilamtipui, 148, Jalnun, 196 j Jhansi, 245 ; 
Lalatpnr, 310. 

Condition of cultivating clnsses, sec material 
condition 

Corbet (Captain) settles LaJnipiir, 935. 

Cost of production of crops, Bandn, 90 j Ilainfr- 
pur, 152, 169 ; Lalntpur, 3i7 
Cosserat (Captain) in Jala tin mutiny, 230. 
Cotton, Jaliniu, 2 ul ; Lalatpnr, 3 1 5. 

Coins of Niiga dynasty, 2 ; of Tommnna, 3 ; 
Paslinpnti, 4. 

Courts m Banda, 64 ; Huumpur, 140 ; Jhansi, 
238; Jalftim, 192, Lalatpnr, 3ec ; also bgg 
page 52 

Crops, staple, of Bundelldiand, 57; Banda, 
87, 90, Iltiimrpui', 161 , Jhuiud, 263, Lnlat- 
pnr, 310 

Cultivators, sec tenants, 

Cumngham (General A.) on Hague, 2 ; on 
Tornm&ims, 4i on Bliojas, C , ou Gnaliar, 10 ; 
on Cfiheili, 13 ; on Khnjiudlm luseripluins, 
451, oil Mahubii, 

Cuirincy, Jalaiin, 223 ; Jhansi, 28 '), 

Customs, panchayntfi, &c., Bamlu, 102,11 a am¬ 
pin, 103 ; Jalnun, 20 J. 

D. 

Dntlhwamdnpur, Gumimpur, a village of Bin- 
da, fontieily held by tlie Uhar Hiijus, 4 q7, 
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Ill 


Dargeiulo, n ptirgauah of Banda, formerly 
known, an Kanmsin, G3j ib fiscal history, 
transfers, pupuhilmn, religion mil occupa¬ 
tion!! of the people, 407. 

Dnryiiu bingli, Chaubo, defies the British, 455 3 
KolinjRi' fort taken from, 45tf. 

Dory HU Singh of Maihar, 535. 

Datiya State, 408, 410. 

Davidson (Colonel; settles Lalatpur, 983. 
Dcvftpiila of G unbar, il. 

Dlmmiifc ■village and estate in Jhansi, 219, 119. 
Dliangu, Rtij.i, inscription ,.£, 18, 451, 407. 
DluiBiin river, 110 , 940 , 411 . 

Dlmuknl Singh of Banna, 28, 455 . 

Dhuiwfihi jiiyli ,411,418^ 

Diamond mines of 1'nni>a, 5G5 
Diseases, s'e medical aspects 
Distance tables, Jhnnsi, 2165 Banda, 75. 

Dwtrib 11 tien 11 ml value of produce, JnUnji, 222, 
Jhamj, 286 , Lalatpnr, 343. 

Domestic cnttle, Bifida, 77; Hnmirpur, 150, 
Jrtl.Wfl, 107; Jliarisi, 248; Lalcitptir, 312. 
Dangl'd, Tluikuis of, 345, 

Droughts in Bundelkbaud, 69, nnd tinder c-ae!i 
district notice; BanJn, 92: Ilaimrpur, 153, 
Jalfllili, 202 ; Jhnnai, 273 ; Lulatpur, 317. 
Drainage Jinffl in Binds, 73. 

Drugs, sea mudicinei. 

Diidlid rock in Kobrai, 445. 

Darga Tal, battle of, I2fi. 

E, 

Education, Banda, lOfis Ilnnnrpur, 105; Jaltuin, 
8(0; Jhnnai, 27 <J ; Lataipur, 333 , 
Embankments. see canals. 

IDnigalathra (Pftthat), 2, 

Jiran inscriptions, 3, 

ISrnkinemakes Drat settlement of Uunddkhand, 
40, 158; aecwid settlement, 4J; his opinion 
on tenures, 44,168. 

Excise, Banda, 126 ; Hnmirpur, 185 ; Jalnun, 228; j 
Jhansi, 292; Lilatpur, 350. 
lixpendituie, see leeenue. Banda, 125 ; Ha¬ 
nd 1 pur, 166; Jridiio, 227; Jliansi, 292 ; and 
Lulatpur, 349. 

Export of food grams, Ilamirpur, 182; Banda, 
1)5, Jhnnai, 253 


E, 

Fair# lii Banda, H6j ‘ulaun, 223; Jhansi, 2S0; 

and under each town whore they are held, 
lhimines in Bundelkhand, 68; in Banda, 92; 
Hamiipui, 1S3, Jalaun, 202; Jhnnsi, 253; 
and Lulatpur, 817. 

Famine prices, Banda, 93 ; flanmpur, 156; da- 
laun, 204; Jhansi, 267, Lalatpur, 321. 

Fiscal history of Bmidclkhund under the 
Mariiattns, 34; general settlement arraugc- 
meats under the British, 42 , early settle¬ 
ments in llandnnnd Hunmpnr, 49; of iSirnla, 
12; Ilamirpur, 167; Jalaun, 212; Jhansi, 273; 
nnd Lulatpur, 336, and a!aJ under each par- 

gaiuih. ' 

Fish and Fisheries in Banda, 78; Hanmpui, 
160 ; Jalimn, 193; Jhansi, 219 ; and Lulatpur 
312, 


Floods in Bundelkliand, 50 ; in Banda, 92; in 
JhQU'si, 253; and ill Lnl itpur, 317. 

Food in Honda, 1 2 ; llniM'rpur, 163; end 
Lulatpur, 332, 

forest produce of Bundelkhand, 67; EiH.i, 
S J; Jhail'll, 2,18; Llialpiir, 304 

Forde (Mi.), Collie tur uf ISmda, 50; his opi¬ 
nion on settlement, 170. 

Fred mg (Mr), Deputy Commissioner of Jlumi, 
188, 


a. 


Gahraiili, a town of Hamirpur, its fair?, 412. 
Daj Singh of Jmlpur, 23, <iy. 

OainW'ir Singh ot Uioliha, 559, 

Gamin Dev a (Nanda l«ai ?), 12. 

Gang.ulliar Balit, Marli.ilta governor, 28. 
Oanpadhar liao of Jhansi, 297. 

Go ram, a Liver of Banda, 3J. 

G.irnri, a atteam of Jlinnsi, 211, 
flnratiyn, a village of Banda, -l 1 2. ^ 

G.irha Jtal#u, a ullage of JJantin, its history, 
the uinliiiy, 412, 

Gnrhakota, l’orgunah and Slate, 25, 29,48,353. 
Garhehapa, a village of Banda, 413. 

Gnrhuiau, a village of Jhansi, 413, 

Garotha, opargsimh of Jhansi, its boundaries, 
area nu»J population, 237 , 413. 

Garotha, a village of Jhansi, 413 
Garrfluli Slate, 49, 414, 436. 

Gnthauri, battle of, 129. 

Gnuhuri, a village of Ilamirpiu noted for Us 
soap-store, 4(5. 

Gaurihar State, 32, 42, 49, 415. 

Geology. Bundu, 94; Jhansi, 201 ; Kalirjar, 447. 
General appeaiance of Banda, 64; Ilannrpur, 

140 , Jalaun, 193 ; Jhansi, 238; Lalatpur, 30t. 

Gham Bahadur, At admit a, 32, 39, 130. 
Gha^I-ud-din Khan of Bnom, 331. 

Qhazi Miyan festival, 1 (8. 

Gohind Kao of Jafaun, 47, 229, 483. 

Goddard (Colonel) marches into Bundelkhand, 
31. 

Gokhiya, a village of Bauds, 417. 

Gondl, a village in llomirpur, 417. 

Gonds, the traditional earliest settlers in west¬ 
ern Bundelkhand, I, 351 1 subdivisions of 
Lalatpur under the# 304 j a few still remain* 


33*. 

p&hvyn temple in Gwallar, 4. 

pa!a. general of Ivirtti Varinum f, J3 

pal Singh of Garranli, 4S, 49, 415,4 SO. 

rdon (Captain) in Lalatpur in 1857, 354. 

sin (value of), sec prices , 

ant (Mr.), murder of, at- Lliumrpnr, 187. 

iffltli (Mr ) in tho Jal&un District in 1557, 

13 f i 

iimn Singh of Banda, 28, 47, 129, 3(54. 
ipta Kings, 8wav of, in Bandelkhand, ... 
ircli, a village of Banda, 417. 
ivsnrai (Kfija), 231,277,299, 417, 
valiar Tormuanas connected with BuiuW- 
khand, 3 ; inscuptioiiB at, 4 ( fort of, built, 
,,. exulnugcs with Britiah lerruory, 192, 
238, 305 ; id the mutiny 23 * } ‘il)9 ; cLiiw tit 
Barn a Sagar 3 3 as. 
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H. ■ 

Hall (Professor) oil Blioja B iijn, 9, 4, 8 
II amir Singh of Oiclihn, 560 
UnQjti'pui made liead-quarteis of district, 51, 
tmnsfenril to Jimn^i Division, and then to 
Allnhnbncl, 62; District notice, 198—188. 
IInmirpm, town of, 418 , trade in 1856, 531 
ilaniirpui, Lahs.fl of, II' 1 . 

Ilnmirnm', pitig.mah of, it 1 * boundaiies, area, 
population nml fiscal histeny, i 20 
Hard null, n village of B.indn, 423 
IJardi Still of I’nnna, 28, 49, 

Karelia VauMhana at Kaiuiui, l. 

Heights in Banda, fij ; linn iii pur, 140. 

Hcimi, Rcneiftl of Muhammad Shall, 481 
Ilereditmv cultivator- 1 in Dalatpur, ail 
H'.Us m RiuideUdwid, E1; Banda,Go >, Ilamirpur, 
141 , Lalntpur, 007 , anil Jhmsi, 289. 

Iliminat Biliadur, the <lo«di:i!n leadei, 31, 38, 
128, 130, 3'Jo ; treaty with the English at 
Bhahpnv, 3C; lcaunipUon ot assignments, 
41 

Ilindupat of i’antin, 2 e . 31,128, 3ffi, 4 r ,S. 

Hired Inhourets, .see tinges andItibnuref* 
HiAorv of Bundelkluiml, 1—S3; Bmda, 127 , 
IlaiflU'pul, 18C, 534; .Tnlnun, 228, 470; 
JhauBi, 295 ; Li Jaipur, 351 
Holdings of cultivator-, tlieir size and charac¬ 
ter, in Ban da, 110; in llnmi pur, 181 , in 
•Inlnun, 221 ; in Jhansi, 2 h'J, 28a ; and m 
Eulntpur, 342 

Homestead ground (rent of), see rents 
Horans, plans lot iinpioving breed of, in Banda, 
77. 

Houses in Bimdfi, 100, 102 ; Ilamirpnr, 169, 
Jalaun, *>07 , Jlinnsi, 2G4 , Lalfttpur, 332 
Ilumayun, siege of Kniuvjni by, 453 , at Knlpi, 
481. 

Husbandry, Bnrnln, 87; Ilanrirpor, 151; 

Jnlniin, 198; Jlmnsi, 250. 

Hwcn Th sang's visit to Kim mi), 4. 

I. 

Ibrahim Slink atKiilpf, 48i. 

Implements m Bnudn, llu • namirpiir, 151, 
182 ; Jfllliuil, 199; JIlllHbi, 250 , and JLaliU- 
pur, al-f. 

Income tax in Bnndn, 126; Jlnnurpm, 185; 

Jalaun, 226 ; Jlmnsi, 292, mid Lnlatpur, 350. 
Iiiclur, inscription of Bho]a Baja’s family, 7. 
InSruntiee, statistics of, Jlmnsi, 265, undl/ilafc. 
pur, 327, 

Jngotlm, a Pariluti village of Ilamirpur, 423 
Ingothn, n l’miwar village of Banda, 423. 
Inhabit an is, see census statistics. 

Inland customs, 293. 

Inscriptions 
Aitpiir, 6. 

Ajegnrh, ig, 304 
Allalmliad, 3. 

Emu, Z. 

Gwulim, 4, G, ]0, II 
Indur, 7. 

KnIln]flt^ 16,471. 

Khnjuriihu, 12, 14, 499. 

Madhuknryftvli in ilarauij, 7 . 

Malioba, 5 22, 


Man, 12 , 493. 

Sat tarn, 7. 

Udnyapma, 9. 

Ujjnyinf, 7. 

Waingnngn, 7. 

Insufficiency of local produce in JlmnM, 25S. 
interest in Hnmhpnr, 184; Jhansi, 290, 
Triehli, a -village of Jlnnsi, burned by Chlin- 
tiirsnl, 26 ; ft former Sirlj 4'!3, Ell, 

Iron smelting in Banda, 97 ; in Lnlntpur, 323. 
Irrigation in Bimdclkhancl, 56 ; IJandn, ? 2 ; 
irnmiipur, 182; Jalaun, 200; Jlmnsi, 243 ; 
Lnlfttpur, 313 , see canals and wells. 

Ilwan, u village of Banda, 424. 

J. 

Juequemont on the geology of Ajegarh ami 
Kalinjm, 361, 447. 

Jndu Ham of Banda, 111. 

Jagnt Rnj of Jaitpm, 28 , 49; defeated nenr 
Nandpnriya by Dalil Khan, 128 , 399. 

Jdgtis, see tenia cs. 

Jfihir of Jjiln (Nnnvar) routs Nasrat-ud-din, 16, 
459. 

Jni Singh Deo of Chnvkhiiri 390. 

Jails, Banda, 107 ; Ilamirpur, 1 g 7 ; Jalaun, 211 ; 

Jlmnsi, 273 ; Lnlatpm, 335. 

Jains, 267, 33u, 

Jaitpnr, a town in Unnnrpnr, its canals, ruinB, 
muhnllas, history, 221 
Jaitpnr, a pnrganah in Ilamirpm", 428. 

Jaitpur .State, 24, 29, 39, 48, fit), 51, 424. 
.lalnipiir, a town in Uniim-pur 27. 

Jnhilpur, upargannli In llaiuirpnr, its bounda¬ 
ries, area, population and history, 139- 
Jnlal Khnn at Kalpi, 4J-0 
Jiikhlnuu Thakurs, 345 

Jftbiun Distiict, its physical geography, pro¬ 
ducts people mid liistor)', 190—234. 

Jalaun town, 491 . 

Jalaun pm gun ah, 192, 210 . 

Jumna, see Jumna. 

Jaeu State, 21, 28, 49, 436. 

Jnunpur Kings at Kal[i, 480 
Jnjft Varmuia Peso, Clfandel, is, 13. 
Jhnkikliar, a town of Haimipur, its temple, 438 
Jlmnsi Division, ndnunDtrative history of, 62 . 
Jhansi District, luatuvy of, 30, 43, 02, 236, SOI. 
Jhansi parguimb, 237, 440 
Jlian-u city re-built by Nani Sanknr, 80, 395 ; 
notiee’of, 438 

Jhansi Nftuahad the British head-quavteve, 441. 
Jharar ghat on the Betwn. in Jhanel, 444 
Jigm State, 49, 444, 

Jumnn river in Bandii, 08 , 70, in namirpur, 
142 ; in Jalaun, 195, 

Jungle producla in Bandn, 88 ; in Jhansi, 269 ; 

and in Lnlatpur, 307 . 

Jugal Par shad of Boij, 390 

K. 

Kabrni, n village of Ilamirpur, its antiquities, 
115. 

Knchhwdhns of Gwaliar, 1,4,10; in Jalaun, 
208. 

Kachneyn lalco m Jhauat, 244. 

Kiuri, a village of Bandn, 44G. 
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Kdimji, the Clmubd of Knliujnr, 28, 31, 128, 4«55 
Kailha old British can ton incuts in Ilnmiipur, 
^ 416. 

Kalrnjnr, Us Irstory and antiquities, 364, 446, 
474;inscriptions and histones, 14 - 16 ; taken 
by the Ilimdolna, 26 ; Riven to Hardl {?ah, 
28 ; Kami]?, the gn ernor, makesovertuies tn 
the Imtish, 31 • besieged by Ah Enliadui, 
32,37; surrender o be fort by Darynu Singh, 
60. 

Killpi, a lanretown in Jalaun, its history, anti¬ 
quities, trade nnd inhabitants, 474,784 ; for¬ 
merly head-quarters of Northern Bundel- 
khami, 51 • transferred to Jhansi, 52 ; ts Ju- 
Jfliin, 230, 385 ; history from early Mmalnulil 
aouices, 15, lG •burned by the Bundelas, 25, 
given to the Mnvhattns, 28; CohiiielGoddard 
visilfl, 31; capture in 1 303, 37,39 i evclmngfcd 
for Kntra, 47. 

Kill pi pnvganah in Jalann, 484 

KaniiUin in Banda, 03 

Kan agora •old name of Knlinjar, 2. 

JCandr, old parganab of Jalaun, 217 
Kaimuj, its king In the sevenlh century, 2 ; 

Bhojas nf. 0, in , war with Debti, 24,627. 
Kandravntl of Ptolemy. 2. 

Kdna glass In Baniln, 91 ; flainirpur, 153. 
Kautlpuri OV Kutwnl, 2, 9, 

K&ran, Bimdeln, 20 , 

Kartal, a village of Banda, 488 
Kril'wi Pandits, 48, 51, 130-133, 489. 

Kni’u-f 9ub division, its boundaries, appearance, 
lulls, soils, rivets, climates, zoology, crcps, 
people and tinde, 189 
Karwi town, 48?. 

Kdslii (Benares), 12, 14, 10, 493. 

Kutahrn Rriju, 277, 496, 

Katliin, 1,205. 

Ken rivci, 68, No, 497. 

Kesri Singh of Jftitpur, fee Jaitpm, and 37, 48, 
50. 

Kesdio Kao DinkRr of Gursardi, 417. 

Khavlar, a village of JhuuA, 497. 

Khaddi and Paras Ram, 48, SI, 63 
Kliajurdhu Chandel inscription, date of, 12, 14, 
15, 451, 197. 

Klinksir, a village of Jalaun, GOO, 

Khnndeh, a village of Banda, 63, 500. 
Klmndoha, a village of Banda, 500. 

Klmniya Dliunn, ajdgir t 600 . 

Klmngars or Khangais, '9, 295, 351. 

Khaptlha, a village of Banda, 501 
Khnrcla, a village of llamirpuv, its fairs and 
people, SOI. 

Khurela, an old pargannh of Hamirpur, 139, 
Khcfc Singh of Jaitpnr, 363. 

Khuman Situh, 28 , 49, 129, 397. 

Kindia, old mime of BawnrI, 2. 

Kings of Bundelkband, list of, '8. 

JCIrtti, Tlnjn of Gwiilmr, 11. 

Kivtti VftimniB, I, 13, 14. 

Klsiior Singh of Pnnnd, 668. 

Kobra, n village of Banda, 502. 

Konnku, old nnifie of Handiya, 2 . 

Koncha Bhanwnr, lake in Jhansi, 245. 

Kofc Tirth in Kalnyjar, 406 

Kshnttriyns (or Hiijpilts) in Banda, 101; in 

flatmipur, 160 ; in Jplnun, 2 <JB; in Jlmnsl, 
266 , and in Lalatpur, 329. 


Kollii, a pelty state, its bistort, 31, 502. 

Iiotrn Ghat, a village in Jli.nn«i, its peculiar 
tenure, 50.7 

Kotra Sajyiilnapar, m isni/t/iilnnanr, 

Kulpabar, u town in Hnimrpur, 31, 504. 

Bunch Pareanab, its history nnrl sc it lem out. 

39, 4°, 102, 220, 503 
Ku ich lliu town. Its hrntory, 510. 

Kuntslpiin or Ivntwar. 9. 

Kiirayonna (Tennri), 2 
Kush las, :G7 

Kutb-ud-diu in Bundelkhand, 16 , 451 
Knrahi, a village in Banda, 514 
Kur.irn, a uilniic in Ilimirimr, All. 
Kiilhmindh, n village in Jalaun, 514 
Kutu al on tlie Ahsnn, 219. 

L. 

Labouring classes in Banda, 111 ; Ilninirpur, 
181 ; in Lalatpur, 343 
Laebbtnnn Dana, .*}■*, ?45. 

LacUiman Singh of Bijnwar. 396. 

Lfichhman Singh nf Jigni, 14 f. 

Luhchurn Ghat on the Dhnsan in Diansi, 514. 
Lakes of Bundelkhand, 56 ; Bindi, 73; Hn- 
n)irpur,46, Jimnsi, 242; Mnhoba, 415; Lalat- 
pur, 3Q9; Jnilpnr, 

Lalatpur District, its people products and geo¬ 
graphy, 304, 35S 
Lalntpur Pargnnal., 305, 516, 

Lalatpur town, 514. 

Lalatpur tahsil, 518. 

Lsmli (Lieutenant), Assistant Cjmmissioner of 
Jalaun, 230 

Land (value of), flnrmrpur, 17 6 ; Jalnuu, 220 ; 
Jhanei, 2 J 5 ; Lalatpur, 344 . (rent of.) see 
rents' (settlement of), under the MurbnlUn, 
34; mnler the BtiLhli, 43 , early settlements 
in Banda and Ilninirpur, 49; of Buniln, 1?2 ; 
of llannrpur, 167; of .lalau'i, 212, of Jhansi, 
273 : rind of Lnlalpur, 335 j (rights to) see 
tenures and tenants 
Landholder*, See prnpyie/arp rights. 

Language, Banda, 104 , Jhansi, 269 ; and IIa> 
niirpur, 151. 

Lassen on ancient geography, 2 ; on Tornnii- 
nag, 3; nn Bhojas. 6; on Chandelg, 13, 14. 
Lnuu, a village in Banda, Gis. 

Leases, sec rents 

Litlkdale (Mr ) Collector in 1818, 50 
Lloyd (Mr.) murdered at Banda, 131. 

Lori lias, 331. 

Low castes, Ban. 101; Hamirpur, 161; Jlinn- 
si, 2G7 ; and L ilatpur, 331. 

Lughd-a State, 518 
Lugtara in Banda, 519, 

M. 

Madann Mai, Bumlela, 21. 

Mftdana Yarmuia. Chandel, 12, 14 
Mailho llao, "see Ka r wf Pandits" 

Madhogarh, n village in Jnlniui, 519. 
Madhogarh, a pargnneh in Jalaun, 192,216. 
619 

Matlhuknr Sail of Orchbn, 21 . ^ 

Madhukargarh, table on Bhoja. Raja's family, 
11. 
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Aladhiisuclnnn of Qtrallar, II. 

Alalifilnr festival, 11 8 

Muhcli Hasan Klmi tif Ilanni, 385 

Alain pain ot (xwaliar, 11,13. 

Malupat Smgli of Ajcgarli, 3G6. 

Mnhoba under the Ruud clas 2/5, 26;lapsed in 
1838 , transferred to H.uuiipiir, 52, 139: its 
ptnplu, lake}-,canals,inscuptione,antiquities, 
anti In-dory, 520, 29. 

Maliolm I’urganiili, 5m. 

Mahokhar, a village of Banda, 533 
Malirauni, a laMl in Lai at pur, 6 *3. 

Alahriium, a pmgaimh in Lil.itpui, 395, 533. 
Mnhiauni, a xillngu in Lnlfttjiiu, 035. 

Mailini Slate, 533. 

Alalsiy (Lieutenant) on Ajegftrh, 363; on Kn- 
1‘iijnr, 459, 

M(i]ligiiwnu, n lnige mart in Bnndn, 537. 
Alanine in Banda, 88 ; L.ihitpuv, 315. 
Manufactures, Ramin, 115; Him irpur, 183, 
Jliniisi, 289, Jalaun, 223; Lulalpur, 848, 
Alnmkpur, a village of Ran tin, 537. 

Mm aura, a pavganah in Lalalpnr, 305, 
537 

Marka, a village of Banda, 53S 
Mniknnn, a village of .Jliansi, 539 
Alarhnilnsi Invited to Bundeikliand by t'hhatar- 
Ba 1 , 27; again by Jngniraj, 29, 32; condition 
of the countiy and nature of their fiscal 
arrangements, 32-36 ; negotiations wltli Lbc 
British, 31; in Bxnd.i, 129; in Jiilaun, 229; 
ill Jliansi, 29 5; m Knlpi, 4t»‘k 
MnrjimlmnUs (Mr.) Collector, 50. 

Alurpha In Bniula, 129, 639 
Mat win is in ILnimrpin, 161 . 

Mat soils in Bnndn, 67 ; Ilunnrpur, 1 iO , Jalaim, 
194 ; Jliansi, 2in , Lnl.itpur, 3llG 
Jlnlnmnlii in Diimin captured by Bundrlas, 27 ; 
its notice, 637, 

Muteml condition of the people under the 
Ilnndclas, 32 ; under the Miuli ltlas, 31, 35 ; 
umlcr the British in 1806, 4 2 ; in Banda, 
108 ; in Hainiipm, 181 ; in Jaliiun, X2G ; ill 
Jhatifti, 284 ; and ui Lnlatpur, 842, 648. 
Alntti^.ir, o liver o£ Banda, 71 
Ainu inscription of Chau dels, 12. 

Ainu, n town of Banda, 6 0 
Man, a lni'go town of Jaliuui, 542. 

Ainu, u pargauali of .T.almin, 237, 540 
Alamllm, n town of Ilamirpur, action near, 31, 
129} Its notice, 545 

Mamlfxa, n paigium.li of ITiimirpur, 1 39, 646. 
Alanax Buzurg-, a town of Banda, 54 7. 

Mawai, a ixotewmtlxy village of JhanBi, 648 
Ainwbey (Liexilenant-CoLunel) basic gC3 Kalm- 
j«r, iGf> 

Alnync (Mi., If. O ,) in Banda, 130. 

Aledicinos, indigenous, Banda, 133, Jhimsi, 
301 ; Jalaun, 239; Ilamirpur, 188 , Lalutpiu, 
368. 

Aledic.al aspect of tiic district, its ?nmtiuy con¬ 
dition, mortuary sfatistiCB, native medicine 
nnd the nativeprnclice of medicine In Banda, 
133 ; Ilannrpnr, 188 , Jalaun, 234 ; JlxmiBi, 
301 ; Lalatpur, 358, 

Jleiscllmck (Colonel), 31, 32,30, 37, S' 1 ,41, 305, 
378. 

Alotcorology, see climate. 

Alinernl rosmuccs of Bnndclkhnnd, 56; Bnudo, 
96; Jhausi, 261 ; Lalatpur, 323. 


Make Blmiron In Knlinjar, 465. 

Missionaries, none in the five districts. 

Mohan Singh of Ilnroiuln, 38 ik 
Mohan Pnrshid of Alailinr, 53C. 

Moore (Mr.) Col lector in 1811 , 50, 1G8 
Moth, a. town of Jliansi, 611 . 

Moth, a pnrganah of Jliansi, 237, 540. 
iMrigtlliura in Knlinjar, 4G6 
Muhammad Kliftn, Hungaah, 27. 

Alnhitn.ani in Itundn, 117. 

Mini (.Sir \V.) settles poitiuns of Ilamlipur, 
173, Ills opinions, 16G, 422, 430. 

AfinigiH, a town of Banda, 65'. 

Municipalities, Banda, 379; KalpI, 477 ; Alan, 5 tl. 
Murat Smgli of Jnvu, 434 
Muuny (Mi.), murder of, at Ilannrpnr, 
187. 

MniMui,a village of Hundn, battle near, 31, 

128 ; notice of, 551 

Muviltnuu expeditions into Bimddlilurid, 15, 
1G, 27, 128. 

Mmalm ans, see castes. 

Mudcaia, a village of Ilnnurpur, plundered by 
Baud' his, 26 , notice of, 562. 

Mutiny ill Jliansi, 293-301; Banda, 130-133 ; 
Ilannrpnr, 187-1 S3, Jalaun, 230 234, Lal.it- 
plir, 303-358 ; Kulijijur, 458, 

Nndabandagoi (Pntnilml), 2. 

Niigus of Nnrwar, 2, 3, 9 
Nngudli Slate, 563. 

Nnigutm lilbuhi State, 553. 

Nan 11 uka, a Chaiulcl Itaja. 

Nanak Deni, 20. 

Nurayan, see “ Kami Pimdits- J ’ 

Nnrairu, a town o' Banda, 653. 

Nnrliat Talukn, 05, .14G, 358, 

Narpiil Singh of Pan ml, 

Naruftv Naga-i, 2 ; their soeecssors, 9. 
Nftsir-ud-d«iilft ot Baoiil, 3s5. 

Naudiirgu fesln nl, 117. 

Navigation walks on the Jumna, 142. 

Nayagaon, a village of Banda, 65 4. 

Non-Aijan tribes, see Gonils. 

Nosioua weeds in Ilnnurpur, 153. 

Niisrat-ucl-dm attacks Knlinjar, 46?. 

0 . 

Ofcupnncy rights, see tenures, 

Occupations of the peoplo in Jliansi, 2G0. 

Ohaili ft stiemn of B uidn, 71, 551 
Oil-aecds, export of, in Banda, 116 ; ill in Ha- 
nurpur, 163; Jalaun, 190. 

Old families, Banda, 113- Ilamirpur, 174; 

Jhuiisi, 27G, Lalntpui, 345. 

Oiun, a village m Banda, action near it, 38 ; 
nonce of it, 554. 

Orchlm State, its history, 25, 30, 49, 295, 280 , 
299, 367, 403, 411, 6ol. 

P. 

Pitchkhurn Buzurg in Ilamirpur, 6GI. 
Paohcimiihan in Banda, 5Dl. 

Paehnehi, a village of Banda, 501. 

Padmopala of Qwnllar, 11 , 
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Padmfiynli or Narwar, 2. 

Pali nr Ringli of Orchha, rivalry with Champa t 
Bill, 21-24, 

Palidr Singh of Jailpur, 28, 4 a , 128, 364. 

PnhiU'l Xlnzm'ff, a villaee of Band a, fiCl. 

Pabnii IlonkA Stale, 502. 

Paliuj river, 195, 240. 

Pali am, a town in Banda, 5C3 
Railum, a parRinah of Banda, G3, 6G2 
I’ftiaum, a stiearn oi Banda, 71, 503. 

Pains of G miliar, 9. 

Pandits of Jalaun, 209, 229; of Kami, 48, 51, 

131), 488. 

Pniiclmi, battle of, 129 
l'andn K u ml in Kahn jar, 463. 

Panda aha, old p:u tinnah of J hnnsi, 564 
P.inl lie A infill in Kulllijnr, 465 
Pill) lift Raj, 28 , 387, 455, 561, 669. 

Panwan, a pnrgauuh of Ilmirirpiir, 139, 569. 
P.inwari, n viHairo of Hamirpur, 569. 
I’npiniiidfl, a village ot 15 mdn, 571. 

Paiilaua, n v ilhicpc of ./nlaon, 571. 

Pargnunha or fiscal eubdivi-ions, list of, vith 
changes that luivo occmred in Binda, 02; 
Hnmtipur, 139 ; .Tallinn, 191 ; Jhunsl, 236 ; 
Lalntpm, J04 Each pnrgannh is separately 
noticed, with Ita arca.boundnncs, population, 
nod fit.cn] lustoiy, 

Pams Ram, 38, 42, 4'>, fil, 63. 

Punch lint of Lafciyn, 410. 
l'nriharR, 111, ICO, 267, 295. 

Pnrinal, logon da coneoi nmg, or Parrofiuldl 
Leva and lus inscription, 14, 15, 450, 

Pnrtfip Singh oE Clihatnrpur, 400 

Pashupatl of Chvalmr, 3 

Pasaariftii (Mr.) nt Jalou n in 1857, 231. 

Pal fil Gangs, in Kalin jar, 462. 

Pasture grounds, .Tallinn, 194 
Pidcoclt (Mr.), settles resigned estates in Ha- 
mi i pur, 172 

Pindfiian, a village of Banda, 571. 

Piprahrl, a village of Banda, £7l. 

J’jrihl Si’jffli of (JarJiolotu, 2a. 

Pogaon on Panna diamond mines, 5C5. 

Police, Banda, 107; Jlmiiirpur, ) t>7; Jalaun, 211, 
Jhansi, 272, Lalatpur, 334 
Population, casto, &c, Binda, 99 , Hamirpur, 
157 ; Jalaun, 2 (j 6 ; Jlinntf, 262 , Lalatpur, 
826. „ 

Porvarot (Pramfirs), 2. 
pout-office, lhrada, tOG; Ilamfipuv, 166; Shansi, 
202 

rrabodhft Chandrodaya on Kirtti Varmnin I, 
13. 

Brabham, minister of Dliunga, 12 
Prfig Das of Malhar, 535. 

Promais of Dliarn, 6, 7. 

Pinsu m BuudolUmncl, 2. 

Pnisinke, kingdom of, 2. 

Precious stones, see diamonds, 

Pienichand of Orchha, 21. 

Prices, see wages under each district head¬ 
ing . (Famine) prices in Banda, 93 ; Jalaun, 
201; Jhansi, 257 j Hamirpur, 166 ; and Lahti- 
pur, 321 ; (Ordinary) prices in Banda, 119, 
Hamirpur, 184; Jalauu, 225; Jhansi, 291; 
Lalatpur, 849. 

Prinsop on Bhoja Raja, 5; on Tornmfina, 3, 
Pritbi Yaimma Leva, 14 


Pnthiraj Chaolifin, IS, 16 , 20, 450. 

Proprietary rights, number of estates, and 
proprietor, in Banda, 126; Uanrirpur, 179, 
Jalaun, 22 1 , Jhansi, 079 , Lalatpur, 399; as 
recowiii70'l by the Shuliattas, 273 
Ptolemy’a neconnt oi Bniuh-lkhaiid, 2. 

Pulse rr.>ps in Banda, 9.'.Tallinn, 198. 

Purwa. jugii fa JJurnla, 595. 

It. 

Ri5"liubar SiBgh of Maibar, 535 
Raghubind Singh of N.ngndh, 552 
Balnla the fhandel, see'*- Mahobn ” 

1‘nikes (Mr), death of, in 1857, 1*7. 

Railway in Banda, 7 3 

ffaiu-fall in Banda, 76; Nnmiipur, 149; Julnun, 
197 ; Jlmilsl, 24fi, and I.nlatpur, 31 . 

Rnjapnr, an import 11 1 mart in Banda, 372. 
Raja I! lira of Uauvihar, 38, 42, 49, CT, 415. 
Rajendralala Mi Ira on Bhoja Ilfija, 5, G, 8. 
Hujput', see Kih'Uriycw, 

Rum .Sfih, Bundoln. 21 

Raniebonil. Bnndela, 21, 

Ilamlila in Banda. 117. 

Ihiiujiur, ft huge town jii Jn’nun, 573. 

Han Ramchand of Jhansi, 595. 

Hasan, a fort and village of Banda, also an old 
pimranah, 03, 574. 

Ha tan Singh of C’lmrkhfirl, 399. 

Rdih, a large town of Hamirpur, S’ff, 

Hath, n parjiuiah of Hamirpur, 670. 

Havana sculpture in Kulmjai. 4CB 
He.idc (Mi ), Collector of Banda, settles re¬ 
signed and farmed estates in Banda, 51. 
Registration in Banda, 127, Hmmriiur, 186 ; 

- .Tallinn, 228 ; Jhansi, 291 • and Lalfttpur, 360, 
Religion and religious .-cots, Bunin, 104; JTian- 
si, 269 ; Lalatpur, 333 ; festivals in Bftndfl, 
H7. 

Remington (Lieu'cnani) holds jCalinjar Fort 
during the mutiny, 458. 

Heat*, Jlumirpar, 191; Jhansi, 295 ; Tfante, 
190, IV 1 ; Jalaun, 212, 226; Lalatpur, 34!. 
Revenue statistics m 1803-07, 41- B md.s, ) 22 j 
IPumipur, 185, JaJnuil, 227; Jhansi, 292; 
Lalatpur, 349. Instalments nf revenue 
when due. iC ; revenue and expenditure of 
Bnmla, 125 ; Hamirpur, 185 j Jalaun, 227 } 
Jiuuiai, 292 j Lalatpur, 349. 

Rerenue-freo tenures, see Icunres. 

Rivera of Buiidtikhiind, 55; Banda, 68; ITauifr- 
pur, 112; Jalaun, 195; Jhansi, 240; Lalatpur, 
309. 

Riwn attneked by the Marliattns, 33. 

Roads, sec cvminumcakons. 

Road-making in ! nndn, 98, Jalaun, 20 15 
Rotftt on of crojis m Banda, 87, in Lalntpnr, 
314 

Rudr Partfip of Orchha, 21 . 

Rudr Partfip §ingh ol Pannfi, 506. 

Sagaln, old name of Mlrrapur, 3. 

Sahaj Indnr, Bundeln, 20. 

Saliniivaa, 331. 

Sakrar, a villngc of Jhansi, 573 
Salami, n villnge of Jhnusi, 678. 
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Suit, exports anil imports, 29*. 

Sallaksluinn Varinmn, 13. 

SnnibulnkBj old nniue of Amba, 2. 

Siuuthnr State. 679 

Snndrnbritis, a tube on the Tons, 2. 

Sara, a village of Hand a, 579. 

Snmbjit of Eatcmda, 387. 

Sniilft State, 579. 

Karju I’arslidiL of Maihar, 535. 

Sat med Singh of Pnniui, 28, 5G7. 

Kaiaijit Singh of Jiibu, 43K 
Katlura tablet on Bhoja lliija, 7. 

Sajnr, a •Village of Btumipur, 679. 

Saynurl, a village oE .Ihansi, 58o. 

Snyyidnngur, a village of Jalaun, 580 j its siege 
by ChliutnrsiU, 28. 

Scale of lelief ju lime of scarcity In Ilnmfrpur, 

I6h. 

Sculpture, see STAq/urdAu, A)ajarh, -Ktifinjar, 
Moh’iba, ami Judpur, 

Settlements, see “jiscal history” 

ShnUgarh, 2(5, 18, 52, 3U5, 35 7, 590. 

Slnumher Dahulur, illegitimate sun of Bajf 
Uao, note, p. 30 

Sliamsher Bahadur, son of Ali Bahfhlur, suc¬ 
ceeds liin father, 32, 35 1 opposes the Butish, 
EG j is defeated at Kabsah, 37 j submits to 
the English, 38, 130, 3G5. 

Sheo llao iihao. 4*, Mbj, 43B, 123. 

Sheoidtri festival, 118 
Shercr (Mr ) at Bnndn, 131. 

Shihab-ud-din reduces Bundelkhand, 1G, 45 J. 
Shcr Slidh besieges Ifalinjar and dies there, 
453. 

Siddh ko Gupha in Kalinjar, 464. 

Sihouda, a village of Banda, 681, 

Sihuiidn, a paignnnh of Bandu, 03, 581. 
Siuiaum, a village of Banda, 583. 

Simlban kalan, a village of Banda, 5s3. 
Singlipur, a village of Banda, 583. 

Snihapaniya temple in Gwaliar, 1 1. 

Siravva, defeat of Tahawwar Khan at, 25. 
Sisolar, n village of Ilaiuupui, 583 
.^nap-ar, a ikvjfir i-nV.r^v AbniAr, ifs 5 *?. 

Sit ft Sc] in Kaliujar, 462. 

Si van aha, ministci of Vidhyadhiun, 13. 

Size and chisuflcation of holdings m Jalaun, 
220j Jhaiisi, 285 
Sohunpal, Bnndeln, 20, 

Soils uf Bimdelktnuul, 67; Banda, G7, Ilamirpui, 
140, >99 , Jahiiin, 194 ; Jhansi, 239 ; Lalat- 
puf, 3UG. 

Soni Sah of Chlmtarpur, 28, 43, 48, 399. 
bn Uaislia of, Khajutdhu inscription, 12 , 

Si inagar, a village of ILumrpur, 58 4. 

Stamps, Banda, 126 ; Jalaun, 218 , Jhansi, 292 , 
L Jaipur, 360; Llnnmpur, 180 . 

Staple crops, Uniula, 90 • Hatnirpui, 162 ; La- 
latpur, 31G. 

States or native districts of Bundelkhand, 1. 
Stilling on Khoja lliija, 6 
Suhnwal jagir, 6b6 

Suicide at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jainuu, &c., 12 , 13. 

Sumerpur, a town ofTlanutpur, 086, 

Stimeipnr, a parganah of Ilamirpur, 139, 588. 
Sungra, a village of Hatnirpui , 6a9. 

Supa, a village of Ilainirpur, 589. 

Surnuh Biuurg, a village of Llamirpur, G9\ 
Suraj Sen, founder of Gwaliar, legend of, 9. 


T. 

Tnhsils or the fiscal jmisdictlon of Sub-Col¬ 
lectors of Revenue, in Banda, 62 , in ilamir¬ 
pur, 139, in Jalaun, 101, In Jhansi, 237; and 
in Lnlatpur, S05, sec also in the alphabeti¬ 
cal aruingcmont under each name separately? 
Talbaliat, pnrgunah of tho Lalutpilr District, 
3'ifi, 500. 

Tftlukadfir, see tenures, 

Tamasis or Tuns river, 2. 

Taragarh oi Toim'ungarh, founding of, 12. 
Taiahwan, a parganah of Banda, 595. 
Taiahvvan, a village of Banda, C93. 

Taxation, see revenue, income tux , excise. 

Tej Singh of Sarilft, 28, 579. 

Temples in Banda, '03 

Tenants, classes of, in Banda, ill; ITanurpur, 
181 ; Jalaun, 221 ; Jhansi, 280 ; and La latpur, 
841. 

Tenures, zamtnddri in Banda, 103 ; Hnmirpui, 
179 ; Jalaun, 218; LHlntpur, 3j0| palliddit 
in Banda, 108; Hamfrpur, 179; Jalaun, 218 ; 
Lalatpur, 340: village communities or A/id- 
yach&ra m Bundelkhand, 44; Banda, I OS; 
Ilainirpur, 179; Jalaun, 2la , Lnlatpur, 310; 
revenue-free for sorviee, 34 ; Jhansi, 284; 
La.lo.tpur, 341 •, ckir lauds held free <if reve¬ 
nue, in Lalatpur, 841 : ubttri or quit-ront fox 
service, 34 ; Jhansi, 283 ; Lnlatpur, 346 ; 
bhejbardr tenures, 108, IbO i kudbandi tenure 
in Jhansi, 281 ; thdkan tenure of Kcdra 
ghat in Jlvum, 283 
Tendwftut, a village of Banda, 696, 

Tolua, a villngo uf Banda, 596. 

Thakuvpura, a village of Jhansi, 590. 

Thomas on the Torfimfinas, 3 
TustEenthaler on Bhoja Baja, 5 i on Pula Kings 
of Gwaliar, 10, 11 ; on Orchha, 555. 

Time of sowing principal crops, Jhansi, 251 ; 
Lalntpiu, 314. 

Tlndwuri, a village oE Banda, 63, 128, 696, 

Tiul jto Bhoja B fd 5, ID 

Toma is of Gwaliar, 3, 10, 11 ; of Dchli, 16. 

Tons river, 597 

Ton FateLpur State, 599. 

Toramanas of Eran and Gwaliar, 3, 4. 

Trade on railway at Bun da, 74; exports and. 
imports la Banda, 115 , Ilamirpui^ 189 ; Ja* 
luun, 222; Jhansi, 289, 29i; Lnlatpur, 347. 
Transfers of estates in Banila, 113, and undar 
each pnrganah , Ilamiipur, 175 , Jalaun, 
219 ; J Inin-i, 284. 

Tributary States, sea page l, and also under 
each name thcic given in the alphabetical 
arrangement of Part if, arumgemenls with 
Native States, 4b, -19. 

Tudrs of Eli din, 6. 

u. 

Ubau tonures, 283, 340. 

Uehal Singh of Alipnra, 28 , 357. 

Gjjnyini plate, description of Bhoja Raja’s fa¬ 
mily, 7, 

Ulugh Khan defeats theRiijaof Narwnr, 10. 
Uiun, a village of Jalaun, 26, 599 
Uiai, a parganah of Jalaun, 191, K10. GO9. 
Urtllajit of Orchha, 21 . 



GENERAL INDEX, 


Yajradama of Gwnliar 
Vukpati of Malwa, 121I, 

^alpy (Ur.) makes settlement of farmed and 
vS? estates in Knlpf, 'll, 170, 434. 
VuUijadlwin, successor of Gamin, u, if 

iTr%?T n T itlc& undci tho JlarlultA 34 
Mr LukineS account of. 44 . 

\ 1 ago watchmen, rec police 
Village ofiictis 111 Jal.mii, 210 


} l2 - 1T0 » Hanifrpur, 
KSl, JjIhuI t, 5i2», Jliniibt, 200; LslAtoiir, 348 
Yan.ganga, inscription ouBhoja J£aji>a fan,,- 

Wurmg (Mr. Scott), Collector, 50, 123, 163, 


Wits to lamls in Banda, 60; Hwnirmir u<>. 
Jnhun. lOt.Lalafpur, >o\ PUr ' 

WniiV- . . ’ S& ' Ij ’ !, atpur, 319. ‘ 

vvell liricnlion in Iinvli K 7 . , n 

,n Ii “ ra,t£mr - 

4^Sh,'V»f SLl,I ™ t “ t - »'». Klpl. 

Whit] J ck(Gc"c i a I )m 1S57, 132, 137. 

'»1I1I lun-'ts, hpq zooKiipi 

<:ollPct >r Of Banda, 6 I. 

V ni, l ' < t ,ncl ' ) ' 011Rh,, J a M n. 5. 

w!J,'!l ( /. n, s liieor),on 5 . 

vviignt on settlement of Banda, 124 

z. 

min liars, see *>««?•«. 

77; ° ther (lieiricl9 » >50, 

Zulflkar AU, 32, 130, 



